












PREFACE. 

IT is often convenient to find, in a small compass, the chief 
points of any subject of general interest; and this consideration, 
it is hoped, will be admitted as a sufficient apology for putting 
forth a volume with what may be deemed a somewhat pre- 
suming title. 

To one who professes to write only for the juvenile world, 
the task of adapting a work for general reading, must, neces- 
sarily, present many difficulties, and may expose its author to a 
charge of presumption; but a sense of the indulgence she has 
already so liberally experienced, has encouraged her in making 
this attempt to combine, in a single volume, the histories of the 
two great Eastern empires, with a descriptive account of those 
countries, and the peculiar characteristics of their inhabitants. 

Justice to the artists employed on the embellishments of this 
publication, demands the acknowledgement that its value has 
been greatly enhanced by their pictorial illustrations, which 
render it a book of elegant amusement for the drawing-room 
table. 




THE HISTORY OF CHINA. 


INTRODIK’TIOM. 


THE Cliincsc nrc hclievcil to have been, from vciy remote times, food 
of readin}; and literary ])ur.suits; yet, as far as our present information 
extends, they do not appear to possess any rejoilar authentic iiistory of the 
(tarly state of their aneient empire. Erom the earliest times, it seems to 
have been the policy of this siiigjular people to keep themsehes distinct 
from the rest of mankind, to subsist on their oavu abundant resources, 
iuul to bar their country against the ingress of other nations. 

To this system, which, there is every reason to suppose, has b(5en 
invariably pursued from the remote ages ol the world, is, in all probability, 
to be attributed the extraordinary duration of the Chinese Empire, the 
unchanged habits of the pcojdc, and the constant uniformity that has been 
maintained in the mode of government, which is still, as it Avas at the com- 
nK'nccment, an absolute monarchy, condneted upon patriarchal principles. 
The Emperor is regarded as Ihe father of the people, who arc taught to 
believe that he derives his right to ride over them directly from the Supreme 
lleing, of whom he is believed to be the vicc-gereut and representative upon 
earth. 

The law's that govern the Chinese empire, said to have been framed 
upwards of two thousand years ago, remain unaltered to this very' day ; and 
as they regidate the manners, customs, and education, as well as the moral 
conduct and political relations of the people, one generation succeeds 
another, with the same habits, the same occupations, and the same external 
appearance. Even the conquests of the Tartars, Avhich have twice placed 
the country under the dominion of foreign rulers, had no effect on the 
domestic state of the inhabitants; for the Tartar princes, in both eases, 
adopted the institutions of the land, and governed the people according to 
their own ancient laws. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


There seems no reason to doubt, that the Chinese was one of the first 
monarchies established after the Deluge. It was cotemporary with those 
great empires of antiquity whicli had vanished from the earth, even before 
the days of the Homans. Time has witnessed the rise and fall of many a 
mighty kingdom, the names of which may now be sought for, in vain, on 
the map of the world: yet, China, as a nation, has experienced neither disor- 
ganization nor decay, and still remains, with respect to its laws, institutions, 
Ijinguage, manners, and learning, almost the same as in those remote ages 
that long preceded the (Uiristian era. 

(Considering the extent, the wealth, and the civilization of the ('hinese 
empire, it is remarkable that it shoidd have remained so little known to the 
rest of the world, both in ancient and modern times. During the middle 
ages of European histoiy, the Chinese must evidently have been a far more 
enlightened people than the Kurofieans; for, while scarcely a nobleman on 
this side of the globe could sign his own name, reading and writing were 
common, even among the lower classes, in Cliina, and learning was diffused 
throughout the country by means of printing, which art was practised, 
although in a primitive manner, by the Chinese, several centuries before 
it was known to the Europeans. But, in Europe, when the spell of igno- 
rance and superstition had, been broken, knowledge at once made a rapid 
progress; while, in China, it was not advancing a single step. Debarred 
by their peculiar laws from all free intercourse with other countries, and 
kept in total ignorance concerning the rest of the world, the Chinese 
have had no opportunities of learning more than was known to their fore- 
fathers; and, indeed, the nature of their government precludes all possibility 
of mental improvement beyond a certain extent. Hence, the great body of 
the people believe that (cliina is the only civilized portion of the earth, and 
its monarch the supreme lord of all nations. From the most remote 
times, the essential point of their religious and political creed has been, 
that all good emanates from the Emperor, as the representative of the 
Divine power upon earth; and from this belief arises that blind and degrad- 
ing submission to his will, wliich is the main support of his despotism. 
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' |T| I ~~i ]J ra wYj orij^iu of the Cliincse mon«m‘]iy is iin- 
^ 4 J ^ known, but its high anli(iuity is too well at- 

.. tested to admit of the slightest doubt, and 

there is every reason to believe that it was 
founded about two luiiidi’cd years after the 
jS I r , i \ •' 'deluge. Two centuries may reasonably be 
"l_|j » .irw Lii^r- supposed to have elapsed from the time of 
that memorable event ere any of the posterity 
of Noah found their way into the distant regions of eastern Asia, whicli 
until then must have remained uninhahited by man, and had become 
covered in most parts with extensive forests, the spontaneous productions 
of an uncultivated laud, which have long since been removed by the hand 




of industry. 

The Chinese have a history which refers to ages still more remote, but 
it is considered as entirely fabulous by the more learned among them, 
who do not pretend to fix the foundation of the empire at a more distant 
date than the period above mentioned, which places it among the first 
kingdoms established after the flood. It is supposed that the first 
migratory tribe that passed beyond the deserts of central Asia settled in 
the province of Shensee, which borders on Tartary, where they laid the 
foundation of the present monarchy, and became the progenitors of the 
people known to Europeans as the Chinese, who gradually spread them- 
selves over that vast tract of country which they at present occupy. 
According to the native historiaus, the first emperor was Eohi, a chief 
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chosen by his countrymen to rule over them, on account of his manifold 
virtues, and styled by his subjects the son of hcavcn,^^ a title borne by the 
sovereigns of Cliina to this day. It is quite uncertain how long a space of 
time elapsed from the reign of Fold, if such a person ever existed, to that 
of Yu the Great, who is probably the first real character in Chinese history, 
the date of whose accession is fixed at somewhat more than two thousand 
years before the Christian era. Supposing that the monarchy was esta- 
blished before the time of the patriarch Abraham, we may reasonably 
conclude, that whilst the mighty Pharaohs were ruling over Egypt the 
Chinese were in existence as a great nation. Whether they held any 
intercourse with the ancient Egyptians is uncertain, but there is sufficient 
evidence to prove that they had attained to as high a degree of civilization 
as that people, and greatly resembled them in many of their laws and cus- 
toms, which have descended from generation to generation, with so few 
changes, that there is but little difference between the habits and customs 
of the Chinese of the present day, and those of their forefathers who dwelt 
on the land two thousand years ago. The ancient records mention nine 
sovereigns of the first dynasty, founded by Fohi, whom they suppose to 
have been gifted with superhuman virtues and knowledge, by which they 
were enabled to rescue the people from their original barbarism, and to 
instruct them in the arts of civilized life, which were, undoubtedly, acquired 
at a very early period, and promoted by the rulers of the countiy. 

The earliest and most useful of these arts were husbandry and silk 
weaving, both of which must have been taught by necessity as soon as the 
nation was established, as the people depended for subsistence on the cul- 
tivation of the land, and for clothing, on the chief natural produce of the 
country, adapted for that purpose, which was found in the vast forests of 
China, where silkworms were abundant on many species of the forest trees. 
The merit of teaching the people to weave silk into garments, and dye it of 
various colours, is ascribed to an empress, whoso name holds a place in the 
fabulous history of the empire ; and that of instructing them in husbandry 
is given to Shinnong, the immediate successor of Fohi, whose name is held 
in veneration accordingly, and even to this day the Chinese offer up 
annual sacrifices, and hold a festival in honour of the princess who first 
wove silken garments, and the no less praiseworthy monarch who taught 
his people to plough the earth, and who is commemorated under the title 
of “ the divine husbandman.” 

Agricultural pursuits have always been, and still are held in high esti- 
mation by the Chinese, who commence the year with a grand festival in 
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honour of the spring ; on which occasion the emperor, in imitation of his 
ancient predecessor, performs the operations of ploughing and sowing seed 
in a field set apart for that purpose, a custom that has seldom been neg- 
lected by the] sovereigns of China, who have thus, by their own example, 
stimulated their subjects to the performance of these useful labours, and 
maintained the honourable character of the husbandman, who even now 
holds a rank in society above that of the soldier or the merchant, however 
wealthy the latter may be. Among the ancients, particularly the Egypt- 
ians, Persians, and Greeks, it was a common practice to hold games and 
festivals, mingled with religious ceremonies, at that season when the earth 
is ready to receive the seed, thus showing the cheerfulness with which the 
farmers returned to their rustic toils, and the reliance they placed on 
a superior Being to reward them with an abundant harvest. The old 
festival of Plough Monday in England, was probably derived from these 
customs of the ancients, and was formerly celebrated in all the rural districts 
with great merry-makings on the Monday following twelfth-day; some of 
the rites observed being not unlike those among the Chinese, as an in- 
stance of which the plough-light was set up before the image of some 
patron saint in the village church ; a custom somewhat similar to that 
observed among the Chinese, who place lighted candles opposite certain 
images in their temples. But as a particular description of the spring fes- 
tival is reserved for a future page, we will return to the subject of the an- 
cient Chinese emperors. One is said to have been the inventor of writing, 
another of musical instruments, a third the discoverer of the art of working 
in metals, wdiile a fourth has the credit of having taught his subjects to 
build bridges. But how these royal instructors acquired their knowledge 
of the arts and sciences they taught, history does not inform us ; and it 
is rather amusing to read that the Emperor Hoang-ti ordered his empress 
to teach the people to weave silk, although no mention is made that the 
lady was herself previously acquainted with the art of weaving. 

Among the wonderful inventions which there is every reason to believe 
originated in China, at a very early period, is that of the compass, which, . 
according to an old tradition, was invented by the same Hoang-ti, to guide 
him through the forests when hunting. This story may be, and most pro- 
bably is, an utter fiction ; but it forms a reasonable ground for supposing 
that the powers of the magnet were originally discovered by the Chinese, 
and that an instrument, doubtless of rude and imperfect construction, but 
similar in its nature and uses to the mariner^s compass, was made by them 
many ages before the Christian era. 
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The last two emperors of the line of Fohi are celebrated under the name's 
of Yaou and Shun, as the wisest and best of princes, and have always been 
held up as briji^ht examples to all (vhincse sovereigns. They are reckoned 
among the sages of China, and to them are attributed most of the political 
institutions by which the country is even now governed. About tliis time 
it is first mentioned that the lands were flooded ; but the annalists do not 
say from what cjiusc, so that it remains a question whether they mean to 
connect this flood in any way with the great deluge, of which there is no 
particular account in the history of China, or merely refer to some inun- 
dation of the rivers. It was then that Yu the Great, one of the ministers 
of Shun, distinguished himself by draining the lands, which by his means 
M^cre again rendered fit for cultivation ; and for this eminent service, added 
to his wisdom and numerous good qualities, he was appointed by the 
emperor to succeed him to the throne, according to the laws of China, by 
which the reigning sovereign always chooses his successor, and is at liberty 
to select whom he pleases. By this time the empire was extended over all 
the northern provinces, as far as the Yangtsekeang river, not by con- 
quest, but by the establishment of new colonics as the population in- 
creased. Tlie monarchs, from time to time, bestowed the governmcjit of 
these new settlements on their relatives, so that there arose, by degrees, 
a number of petty kingdoms, each having its own sovereign, who was 
dependent on the emperor. Of the southern part of the country very little 
was then known, but it is supposed it had but few inhabitants, and that 
those were in a state of barbarism. 

Time rolled on without producing any material change, so that after 
a lapse of many ages the only diflercnce appears to have been, that the 
country had become more populous, and the people more civilized than in 
earlier times. The emperors, who succeeded each other without inter- 
ruption, employed sages to record the principal events that occurred 
during their several reigns ; but in these early annals so much fable is 
blended with the truth, that they cannot be relied on ; and it is supposed 
that the earliest authentic history relating to the Chinese empire is contained 
in the works of Confucius, an eminent author and moral philosopher, born 
in China about five hundred and fifty years befor^ the Christian era, and 
who was one of the most illustrious characters that ever appeared in that 
country. The monarchy had probably then existed about sixteen or 
seventeen centuries, during which great progress had ^been made in 
civilization. The people lived under a regular form of government, were 
skilled in agriculture, and were acquainted with many useful and elegant 
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arts. The government was despotic, and the northern part of the country 
was still divided into the several small principalities which had been 
granted by the emperors at different times to their sons and. brothers, who 
constituted the only hereditary nobility of the state, and were all tributary 
to the chief sovereign. Each of these petty states contained a city, where 
the prince resided, and all around it were numerous villages and detached 
dwellings, inhabited by the peasantry, who held small farms which they 
cultivated for their own advantage, growing rice and vegetables in abun- 
dance, so that every poor man could support his family by his own industry. 
They were not held in bondage by the great, like the peasantry of Europe 
during the feudal ages ; and amongst other privileges which they enjoyed 
were tlicsc : — a ninth part of the land was in common amongst them for 
pasturage and farming, and all the poor were at liberty to fish in the ponds 
and lakes, a right that was denied to the lower orders in feudal countries, 
where the mass of the people were vassals and slaves. The peasants of 
China, therefore, appear to have been at that period in a better condition 
than those of any other part of the world, working for themselves, and 
paying taxes to their respective princes, who by that means raised the 
tril)utc which the emperor claimed of them. 

At the time of Confucius all taxes 
and tribute were paid as they arc 
at present, chiefly in kind; but it 
is supposed there was always some 
sort of coined money cun'ent 
among the Chinese; and that, at 
a very early period of the mo- 
narchy, they had coins of gold 
and silver, as well as of lead, copper com. 

iron, and copper; but many ages have elapsed since any other than 
copper money has been in use among them. A very usual medium of 
exchange was silver beaten out into thin sheets ; the buyer cutting off so 
much as was required to pay for his purchase, which was weighed by the 
merchant, who was always provided with a small pair of scales for that 
purpose. Their reckonings were made by means of a machine, which is 
still in use for buying and selling, and answers all the purposes of 
numerical figures. It consists of a number of little balls of various colours 
strung upon wires fixed in a box, and divided into compartments ; the 
balls in one division being units, in another fives ; and with these they 
add up and multiply with as much facility as we do by the aid of figures. 
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This is the Chinese system of arithmetic, and has been so long practised 
that its invention is attributed to the emperor who succeeded the divine 



husbandman, and the same who is said to have found his way through the 
forests by means of the compass. 

There were public markets in the towns, to which the people generally 
resorted about noon ; and there were shops also, where the artizaiis 
pursued their various callings, and sold, or excliauged with the farmers, the 
produce of their labours for rice and other commodities of which they 
stood in need. Beyond the cultivated lands were pastures for slicep ^ and 
the rest of the country generally consisted of extensive forests, inhabited 
by tigers and other beasts of prey, which were so destructive, especially 
among the flocks, that great hunting parties were made every spring for 
the purpose of destroying them ; and this dangerous sport seems to have 
been the favourite amusement of the sovereigns and great men of the land. 

The principal weapons used both in war and hunting were bows and 
arrows ; consequently the practice of archery was a constant and favourite 
sport of the great, and there were particular rules by which it was con- 
ducted ; as for example, the imperial target was the skin of a bear, while 
that of a stag was set up as a mark for a prince to aim at, and of a tiger 
for the grandees of the court. Yet the Chinese were never distinguished 
as a martial nation, holding literature, as they did husbandry, in far higher 
estimation than military achievements : regarding the man Avho distin- 
guished himself by his literary attainments beyond him who gained renown 
by his warlike exploits ; and the husbandman who laboured in the field 
as a better member of society than the soldier who fought in it. Yet the 
petty princes were frequently at war with each other, so that the empire 
was seldom quite at peace. 

The education of youth was considered of so much importance, that 
every district was obliged by law^ to maintain a public school, where boys 
were sent at eight years of age to be instructed in reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and their several duties to parents, teachers, elders, and 
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magistrates, as well as to their equals and inferiors. They were also taught 
to commit to memory a great number of wise maxims and moral sentences 
contained in the writings of the ancient sages; and many of their lessons 
were in verse, that they might be the more readily learned and remembered. 
A new school was always opened with much ceremony, in the presence of 
the chief magistrate, who delivci’cd a discourse to the boys, exhorting them 
to be diligent and submissive to the master, and setting forth the 
jidvantages of learning, which has been, in every age, the only road to 
wealth and honours in China. At fifteen, those who had most distinguished 
themselves were sent to higher schools, where public lectures were given 
by learned professors on the laws and government of the empire, and such 
subjects as were best calculated to fit them for offices of state, to which 
those wlio attended these schools usually aspired, but which were never 
bestowed on any but such as had studied profoundly, and given proofs 
of their knowledge. 



Among the arts that are held in high estimation among the Chinese is 
that of writing, which was known at so distant a period of their history 
that it must have been one of their earliest steps in civilization. This 
art, as practised in China, may perhaps be rather difficult of attain- 
ment, on account of the number and not very simple formation of the 
characters ; yet it was rare to meet even with a poor peasant who could 
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not read and write ; for rich and poor were all educated alike, in the 
manner just described, which is mentioned as ^Uhe ancient system^ in 
books that were written more than two thousand years ago. 

The general occupation of the females of China, from the empress to the 
wife of the meanest peasant, was the spinning and weaving of silk, which 
material, from the earliest times known, was used for clothing by the poor 
as well as by the rich, for the same reason that wool was used by the 
ancient Britons ; because it was the material of which they had the greatest 
abundance. It is therefore no proof of superior wealth or grandeur that 
the peasantry of China' wore silk garments, but merely a simple evidence 
of the fact that silk was the staple commodity of their country, as wool 
was of ours. 

The empresses of those days were as zealous in promoting the branches 
of industry adapted for females by their own example, as were the em- 
perors in encouraging agriculture by similar means. A plantation of mul- 
berry trees was formed within the gardens of the palace, and a house built 
purposely for rearing the worms, which were tended by the ladies of the 
court, and often fed by the fair hands of royalty. Every autumn, a festival 
was held to commemorate the invention of silk weaving, when the em- 
press, attended by the princesses and ladies of her train, made sacrifices in 
the temple of the earth, and then proceeded to her mulberry grove, where 
she gathered leaves and wound the cocoons of silk, which was afterwards 
spun and woven by her own hands into small webs. These were care- 
fully preserved for the grand spring festival, when they were burned in 
sacrifiice. 

Great attention was bestowed on the management of silkworms through- 
out the whole of the empire ; and as it had been discovered that those which 
were fed on mulberry leaves produced a finer kind of silk than the wild 
worms of the forests, a law was made by one of the early emperors that 
every man possessing an estate of not less than five acres, should plant 
the boundary with mulberry trees. 

The difierence between the garments of the higher and lower orders 
consisted in the quality and colours of the silks of which they were 
composed, and the fashion in which they were made. The robes of the 
grandees were often richly embroidered with gold and silver, and orna- 
mented with various devices, according to their rank and occupation. 
As instances of these distinctive marks, the dress of a literary man was 
ornamented by a bird worked on a square of black silk on the back ; 
while that of a military chief was adorned with the figure of a tiger, or 
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some other savage animal ; and these arc among the many customs that 
have heen continned from that time to the present. 

The wars among the princes, and the efforts of some of them to render 
tliemsclves independent of the Emperor, led to a vast deal of disorderly 
conduct in the several states, each petty sovereign being more intent upon 
his own aggrandizement than on keeping good order among his people, 
who, finding that the affairs of government were neglected, and the laws 
seldom enforced, paid very little attention to them. Such was the state 
of the Chinese empire when the celebrated philosopher, Confucius, was 
born in the kingdom of Loo, one of the small sovereignties in the north 
of China. This event occurred when the ancient dreck republics were 
in all their glory, and Home was just beginning to rise into power and 
srreatness. The Greeks and Homans, however, it is l)elievcd, knew little 
or of China, nor did the Chinese imagine there was any great 

empire in the world besides their own : an opinion they have maintained 
even until now. 


CONFlTCIUiS 

W no lived between five and six hundred years before our Saviour appeared 
upon earth, and was contemporary with Solon, the lawgiver of Athens, was 
the son of the chief minister at the court of the King of Loo, and was 
himself of royal descent. Being of a studious disposition, he had no taste 
for the sports of youth, but devoted even the hours of recreation to read- 
ing the ancient books, and storing his mind with the wise maxims con- 
tained therein, so that at an early age he had made great progress in the 
learning of the times. lie married when only nineteen, and had one son ; 
but soon finding that a matrimonial life opposed many obstacles to the 
pursuit of his studies, he divorced his wife, and turned his whole mind 
towards framing a perfect system of government, founded on the works . 
of the ancient sages. It is mentioned by Chinese historians that he 
had only one wife ; we may, therefore, infer that, in his time, the laws 
of China permitted the practice of polygamy. The talents and virtues of 
this great man caused him to be appointed one of the chief magistrates of 
his native country, the kingdom of Loo, in which capacity he had suf- 
ficient opportunities for observing that the people in general were in the 
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habit of breaking the laws with impunity, of acting dishonestly towards 
each other, and were altogether guilty of so many vices, in consecpiericc 
of the negligence of their rulers, that a complete reformation w^as neces- 
sary throughout the country. 



This important change he was desirous of promoting, both by instruction 
and example, with which view he made a progress through the diflerent 
states, giving public lectures on the benefit of virtue and social order, which 
produced such good effects, that in a short time he was at the head of about 
three thousand disciples, who were converts to his doctrines, and practised 
the rules he laid down for their conduct. His fame increased with his 
years, and at length the King of Loo appointed him chief minister, and 
for a long time he was engaged in affmrs of government. It is said that 
while he continued in power, justice was so well administered, that if gold 
or jewels were dropped on the highway, they would remain untouched 
\nitil the rightful owner appeared to claim them. But a similar story is 
told of Alfred the Great, Robert Luke of Normandy, and others, and it 
may be considered as only a figurative mode of depicting the extreme good 
order that w^as preserved in the state. At length the philosopher, finding 
that all his efforts to produce a reformation at the court were unsuccessful, 
voluntaiily resigned his dignity, and devoted himself, with a few chosen 
friends, entirely to the study of philosophy, and the composition of those 
works which have rendered his name immortal, and the precepts of which, 
like those of the Koran of Mohammed, even to this day, regulate both 
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the goverumout and the religion of the state. The latter may be more 
properly termed a system of moralit}^ than a religion^ as it is intended to 
inculcate the duties of men towards each other, rather than those which 
they owe to a superior being. The Confucians believe in one supreme 
Deity, and adore tlie earth as the mother of all things ; but they have no 
particular form of worship, nor any regular priesthood ; their religious 
rites consisting solely of sacrifices made in the temples on stated occasions, 
when the Emperor officiates as high priest, and the chief mandarins of the 
court as his subordinates. The books of Confucius, which arc studied by 
the Chinese as sacred volumes, teach them that the true principles of 
virtue and social order arc, obedience to parents, elders, and rulers ; and 
the acting towards others as they would wish that others should act 
towards them. In the works of this great moralist, the duties of the 
sovereign are as strictly laid down as those of his subjects ; and while they 
arc enjoined to obey him as a father, he is exhorted to take care of them 
as though tlicy were his children. There was nothing new in this patri- 
archal system of government, which had existed from the very beginning 
of the monarchy; but it w^as brought into a more perfect form, and the 
mutufil obligations of princes and people were more clearly defined, than 
they had ever been before. But it was not only on the government of the 
empire collectively that this celebrated teacher bestowed his attention ; he 
also made laws for jirivatc families, founded on the same principle of 
obedi(mce from the younger to the elder, and submission from the inferior 
to the superior. Indeed, all classes of persons, including even young 
children, were instructed in the duties of their several stations by this 
highly gifted individual, wlio employed all the energies of his mighty 
mind for the benefit of mankind. 

The writings of Confucius arc chiefly on the subject of moral philosophy ; 
but there arc among them two books which may be considered historical, 
the one relating to his owui, and the other to more ancient times. From 
the former is gathered all that is known of the state of the country at that 
period; but the latter is regarded more as traditionary than as historical, 
as it is supposed to be merely a collection and arrangement of the records 
kept at the courts of the early monarchs by their historians. This work 
is entitled the Shoo King, and there is another called the Shi King, 
containing all the ancient poems and songs of the country, which, it is 
recorded, used to be sung or recited before the Emperors. It may, there- 
fore, be imagined that there were bards among the Chinese in those olden 
times, who celebrated in verse the great and good actions of their heroes 
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and sages. These traditional poems were collected and revised by Con- 
fucius, who formed them into a volume, which is still one of the standard 
works of the Chinese, and must be studied by all who aspire to prefer- 
ment, as it forms the subject of a part of their examination, ere they can 
be admitted as candidates for any high office. The same great man 
formed into a code of laws all the ancient observances, both in public and 
private life, being of opinion that the preservation of order in a state 
depended much upon the outward forms of society in general. This code, 
which is called the Book of llites,’^ entirely regulates and governs the 
manners and customs of the whole community, from the Emperor to the 
most obscure of his subjects; and as it has maintained its influence from 
that time to the present, we may readily account for the little change which 
has tfiken place in the habits of the people. The study of this book con- 
stitutes an important branch of the education of every (fliiuesc, and is, in 
fact, a x>firt of his religion. Confucius died at the age of seventy-three, 
having spent the whole of his long life in the practice and teaching of 
virtue. Two thousand and nearly four hundred years have elapsed since 
his death, yet his name continues to be held in as much veneration as ever 
throughout the Chinese empire; and, although he did not pretend to 
divine inspiration like ]\rohamnicd, or ju'ofess to 1)e endowed with more 
than human attributCvS, he is worshipped as a superior being, and many 
temples are dedicated to him in all the jncvinces of (fliina. ilis descend- 
ants, who are very numerous, arc the only persons who enjoy the dignity 
of mandarins by inheritance, and they are also exempt from taxes, and 
have many other privileges on account of their great ancestor. In the 
time of Confucius, anotlicr sect was founded in China, by a sage named 
Ijaou Kcun, whose discijilcs assumed the title of Taou-tsc, or Doctors of 
Reason but their claim to this distinctive appellation appears doubtful, 
their principal studies being alchemy and the art of magic. From them 
emanated the absurd notion, which in former times was very prevalent in 
Europe, that a liquid might be prepared, the use of which would prolong 
human existence beyond its natural term ; and also that an art might be 
discovered of turning inferior metals into gold: the former termed the 
elixir of life, the latter the philosopher's stone. Thb Taou-tse mingled 
religious rites with their pretended skill in magic, and were in fact the 
inicsts of their sect. They long possessed great influence in China, and 
were patronized hy many of the emperors, but they have now^ fallen into 
disrepute, and the few who remain are treated as impostors. 



THK BUILDING OP THE GREAT WALL 


For three Imndred years after the dcatli of Coiifiiciiis, the internal peace 
of China was incessantly disturbed by the wars and quarrels of the petty 
kings, whom the emperors wore unable to keep in subjection, and who con- 
stantly refused to pay their tribute ; until, at length, there came to the throne 
a prince named Chi-hoang-ti, a great warrior, who resolved to put an end 
to these troubles by uniting all the small kingdoms into one monarchy, of 
which he intended to be the sole and absolute sovereign. There was no diffi- 
culty in finding pretexts for invading the several states of the tributary 
kings, as scarcely a year passed but one or other of them rebelled against 
his authority. By degrees, liowever, he conquered them all, and, after some 
years of civil warfare, became master of the whole empire, about two hun- 
dred years before the Christian era; and was the first monarch of the 
dynasty, called Tsin, or Chin, from Avliich it is supposed the country took 
the name of (fiiina. When Chi-lioang-ti had subdued all the j)etty 
princes, he next turned Ids arms against the Tartars, who had become very 



troublesome neighbours, making frequent hostile incursions into the 
(Chinese territories. They were the same people who, in European his- 
tory, arc called Huns, and belonged to that extensive race known in 
ancient times under tlic general denomination of Scythians. They con- 
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s;isted of numerous tribes wlio wandered about the barren plains of central 
Asia, living partly by hunting, and partly by plunder; and as they were 
a much more warlike peo})le than the Chinese, they were enemies very 
greatly to be dreaded. The Emperor, therefore, devised a plan to kc'.cp 
off their invasions, by erecting a wall along the whole extent of the 
northern frontier, of such a height, thickness, and solidity, as to be proof 
against any attempts which might be made, either to scale, or to effect a 
breach in it. The means by which this grand design was carried into 
('xecution were cruel and arbitrary in the extreme, yet not more so than 
those frequently adopted by raonarchs of much later ages, and of coiintric^s 
esteemed infinitely more civilized than China ; for what could be moi e 
tyrannical, more arbitrary, than the laws of conscription, or custom of im- 
])rcssmcnt, by which the armies and navies of Europe were supplied with 
men during the late extensive w'ars. 

In order to obtain a sufficient number of workmen for so vast an un- 
dertaking as the building of the Great Wall, the Emperor ordered that 
every third labouring man throughout the empire should be compelled 
to enter his service; and they were forced to labour like slaves, without 
receiving any compensation beyond a bare sup])ly of food. It was by a 
similar exercise of power over his subjects that Peter the Great of Russia 
raised his splendid city of St. Petersburg in the midst of a morass. But 
the acts of one tyrant do not excuse those of another; and the conduct of 
(ffii-hoang-ti in sacrificing the lives of many thousands of his people to the 
vanity of completing a wonderful work in a short time, certainly reflects 
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no credit on his memory. The wall extended fifteen hundred miles from 
the sea to the most western province of Shensce. It was carried over the 
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liighest mountains^ through the deepest valleys, and, by means of arches, 
across the rivers. Its breadth was sufficient to allow of six horsemen 
riding abreast on its summit, and it was fortified by strong towers, built at 
equal distances of about one hundred yards, in which guards were stationed. 
The exterior was formed of stone and brickwork of the most solid con- 
struction, which was filled in with earth, so as to render it impenetrable ; 
and the whole was finished in the short space of five years. 

Such is the account generally given of the Great Wall of China, which 
has been regarded as one of the wonders of the world ; and, except the 
I^yramids of Egypt, may be considered as the most ancient monument of 
human labour now existing. 

Chi-hoang ti, a title which literally signifies the First Emperor, seems to 
have been a prince who, in all things, was extremely ambitious of fame ; 
for although he had rendered his name immortal by the stupendous work 
just described, he aspired to still higher renown, and even entertained the 
vainglorious desire that his name should be handed down to posterity as 
the founder of the Cbincsc monarchy. But there w^as one great obstacle 
to the attainment of this end, which none but the veriest tyrant would 
liave thought of removing ; and that was the existence of a vast number 
of books, wherein might be read the liistories of those vi^no had reigned 
before him. The Emperor, however, was one of those wfe) would sacrifice 
every thing which stands between them and the on which they 

have set their hearts; therefore, he issued a peremptory or^er that all books 
and writings of every description should be colleot^ *tSd burned by the 
magistrates of each district throughout the whole etnpire ; and the decree 
was so strictly enforced, that many literary men were put to death for 
being detected in an attempt to save some valuable records. 

There can be little doubt that in the general conflagration many 
important documents must have been lost for ever; but the tyrant, whose 
mischievous ambition had tempted him to commit such an act of madness, 
missed the end he had in view ; for,^|fei spite of all his precautions, several 
copies of the works of Confucius, and some other eminent authors, were 
hidden behind the walls, and under the floors, of different houses, where 
they remained until the death of the Emperor rendered it safe to bring 
them again to light. 

It is somewhere related of this same prince that, when dying, he com- 
manded that his favourite wife, and a number of slaves, should be buried 
with him. This dreadful custom had existed in the barbarous ages, and was 
common among the Tartars and Hindoos, not only at the death of princes, 
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but also at those of all classes of the people, from a superstitious belief that 
the wives and domestics thus interred would pass with the deceased into the 
next world, and be ready to attend upon him tlicre. Witlitlie same idea, 
the Chinese used in later times to bury clothes, furniture, and even food, 
for the use of the departed, with a number of effigies in the likeness of 
slaves ; and this luirmlcss custom has been continued down to the present 
time, witli this difference, that every article now sacrificed is made of 
paper; millions of bundles being consumed annually in these pious, but 
superstitious rites. The revolting practice of immolating human beings 
liad, however, lieen so long out of date, that it is mentioned in reference 
to this period as a relic of the barbarism of distant ages. 

Chi-hoang-ti Jippointed his eldest son to succeed him, a case of rare 
occurrence, for the imperial throne was not hereditary, neither was it, 
strictly speaking, elective, it being customary for tlie Emperor to make 
clioiec of a successor during his lifetime, and the choice, in most eases, 
very naturally fell upon one of his sous ; but it bus seldom happened 
that the eldest has been tlic favoured individual. Some of the early 
emperors, indeed, set aside family claims altogether, and among these 
patriotic })rinces was the famous Yaou, who is highly commended in the 
ancient writings for liaving chosen a stranger to succeed liim, because that 
stranger was wiser and bettor tliaii any of his own children. 

The custom of bestowing territories on tlie princes of the royal family 
was abolished by Ghi4ioang-ti, who saw that these petty sovereignties were 
sure to occasion warfare. He therefore provided for his family by 
giving to each of bis immediate male relatives a palace in one of the great 
cities, witli a suitable maintenance, and the privilege of wearing yellow, 
which was then, as it is now, the imperial colour, and, as a distinctive 
mark of rank, is highly valued, A yellow girdle has the same degree of 
importance in Cliina as a blue ribbon in England, and is always a sign that 
the wearer is nearly related to the Emperor. The prince chosen by 
Chi-hoang-ti as his successor happening to be absent at the time of his 
father's death, a younger son took advantage of the circumstance to seize 
on the sovereignty, and contrived to have his brother secretly strangled. 
But the usurper did not long enjoy the fruits of his crime, for he made 
himself so unpopular by neglecting the affairs of the state, and attending 
to nothing but his own pleasures, that a formidable insurrection broke out 
in tbe country, headed by the chief of a band of freebooters, named Liu- 
pang, a man distinguished by many noble qualities, although he was no 
better than a robber. It is related of this adventurer, that just after the 
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breaking out of the rebellion, he happened to meet a fortune-teller on the 
ix)ad, who, falling at his feet, said, he offered him this mark of homage, be- 
cause he saw by the lines in his face that he was destined shortly to become 
emperor. In making this predietion, the soothsayer, no doubt, foresaw the 
probability of its accomplishment, for it was not an unlikely termination 
of the rebellion, that the leader, if successful, should be placed on the 
throne ; with this belief, therefore, the stranger followed up his prophecy 
by olfcring his only daughter in marriage to the chief. Liu-pang accepted 
the proposal, and married the lady, who was thus, by her father’s artifice, 
raised to the dignity of empress ; for, after many scenes of violence and 
bloodshed, in which the Emperor lost his life, the insurgents were victo- 
rious, and their leader was raised to the imperial throne. 


THE HAN DYiNASTY. 

The new sovereign, who assumed the name of Kaut-sou, was a native of the 
kingdom of Ilan, one of those small states into which the empire had for- 
merly been divided, therefore he is called the founder of the Han dynasty, 
and the princes of his race occupied the throne for more than four centuries. 
During this period, the Chinese made considerable advances in civilization. 
The arts and sciences were improved ; literature was encouraged, agricid- 
turc was in a progressive state, and several useful inventions date their 
origin from the same era. Among the latter, one of the most important 
is the manufacture of paper, which is supposed to have been conimcnced 
towards the end of the first century. The Egyptians had long possessed 
the art of making paper from the rush called papyrus, which was also used 
at Rome for the same purpose in the first century; but whether the 
Chinese obtained their knowledge from cither Rome or Egypt, or whether 
the discovery was their own, is uncertain. Before they were acquainted 
with this useful art, they were accustomed to write on thin slips of 
bamboo, not with ink, but with pointed tools, similar to those used by 
engravers, with wdiich they cut or engra^ ed the characters. The bamboo 
is a gigantic species of reed or cane, that grows as high as a large tree, 
and is used in China for various purposes, as for the building of houses and 
boats, and the manufacture of furniture, mats, ropes, boxes, and toys of 
various kinds ; and, although it is extremely light, it is very strong and 
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durable. Books were formed of bamboo by taking off the outside bark, 
aud cutting]; it into tbiu sheets, all of the same shape and size, which, after 
the writing was finished, were strung? together in such a manner as to form 
a compact, though rather clumsy volume. At length, about the year 95, 
it Avas ascertained, by AvJiat means does not a])pcar, that bamboo might be 
made into a better material for writing upon, than it furnislicd in its 
natural state, by pounding it in a mortar with water until it became a 
thin pjisUi, whieli being spread out on a flat surfixcc, was dried into what we 
call paper. The earliest specimens of tliis new art in Cliina wT-re probably 
of a very rough description ; but the manufacture was gradually improved 
by the mixture of silk find other materials, until the Chinese Avcrc able to 
produce a paper of the most beautiful texture, adapted for printing, Avhich 
we now call India pajicr, and another kind for painting, known by the name 
of rice paper. The invention of paper naturally leads to that of ink, Avhich, 
in Cliina, is always made in those cakes, known by ns under the name of 
Indian ink; and is used with the cameFs hair pencils for writing by the 
C^hinesc, who do not retjuire such pens as ours in the formation of their 
hieroglyphical charjictcrs. Hie art of manufacturing paper Avas first 
brought into modern liurojie hv the Arabians, after the con(]Ucst of Spain, 
in the early part of the eighth ecntnry, and might possibly have been 
derived by them from the (diinese, by means of an indirect intercourse 
through some of the Oriental nations. It has already been noticed that 
the empire of China is supposed to have been unknoAvn to the ancient 
Creeks. Even Alexander the Great, Avho, long after the death of Con- 
fucius, pcuctrjitcd very fiir into India, did not suspect there Avas so ricli 
a country beyond it. It liappciied, hoAvcver, somcAvhat later, that the 
Greeks, in the course of their commcjrcial transjictioiivS in the East, noAV 
and then obtfiincd small quantities of manufiicturcd silk, Avhicli they 
tlionght so extremely beautiful, that they Avere desirous of knoAviiig somc- 
tliing of the country from Avhich it came ; hut the approach was found so 
difficult, either across the Indian mountains, or along a dangerous coast 
with which they Avcrc unaccpiainted, that they never gained any accurate 
information respecting those distant regions. At a subsequent period, 
Avhen the Eomans had growui so wealthy by their numerous conquests, 
that they Avere able to indulge in eA^cry kind of luxury and extravagance, 
silk became a fashionable material for the dress of all the fine gentlemen 
of Home, on account of its rarity and high value. Such silks as were 
commonly worn by the peasantry of China, were sold at Rome for tlieir 
AA eight in gold ; consequently, the merchants of Alexandria, by whom the 
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trade was chiefly carried oii^ were tempted to brave all dangers in order to 
obtain large supplies of so profitable a commodity ; but as even the most 
enligliteiied people of those days knew nothing of the geography of distant 
countries^ it has never been ascertained, with any degree of certainty, 
how far they actually ventured, or by what route. Their journeys were 
long and perilous, and they describe a country to which they give the 
name of Serica, or, the laud of silk, but whether it was or was not China 
is a point that may ever remain undecided ; and, like many other doubtful 
(picstions, each side h.is its advocates, whose arguments are often more 
ingenious than convincing. It appears that the natives of this unknown 
country, wdiom the Egyptians called Seres, met those traders at certain 
frontier stations to transact their business, and would take nothing but 
gold or silver in exchange for their goods. They are described as a sedate 
and peaceful race of people, who never suftered strangers to enter their 
territories; and, as such has been the law of China ever since that country 
lias become familiar to Europeans, many persons consider it as a proof 
that the Seres were no other than the (fliincse : but it is no wdicrc 
remarked that they wore any article of silk clothing, a point that certainly 
would not have been overlooked by those who set so high a value on that 
commodity, and paid such large prices for it on account of its supposed 
scarcity. The Seres, tlierel'ore, if not actually the Chinese, might have 
belonged to some of tliose nuincrous tribes of Tartars that peopled the vast 
regions of central Asia, and who bought silks of the Chinese to sell again 
to foreign merchants. 



To return, however, to the interior of the empire, Avhich, under the 
dominion of the llan sovereigns, was in a very happy and prosperous 
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condition. Most of those princes were munificent patrons of learning ; they 
bestowed the highc'st dignities on men of literary fame, and thus learning, 
as in earlier times, continued to be the only sure road to wealth and 
honours. Nobility was not hereditary, except in the imperial family, but 
depended entirely on personal merit ; and as it was always bestowed by 
the emperor, so it could be taken away at his pleasure. Thus the nobles, or 
highest class of mandarins in China, are not necessarily persons of high 
birth, but are men of learning, who must have passed a public examin- 
ation with credit, before they can aspire to rank and office in the state. This 
peculiar constitution of the government of China, which has continued 
down to the present time, is one means of keeping up its despotism, as it 
prevents the rise of a powerful aristocracy, which has never yet failed to 
prove a dangerous rival to an absolute monarchy. 

Under the Han dynasty lauds were, for the first time, frequently 
bestowed on men of rank, with people to cultivate them, who were bound 
to the soil, and who were, to a certain extent, slaves : but it is not very 
clear how far the authority of their masters extended ; how large a propor- 
tion of the peasantry was thus held in vassalage ; or how long the system 
continued ; therefore we may suppose that the duties exacted were light 
and not of long duration, although considered as a grievous imposition at 
the time by a people whose liberty had never before been infringed upon. 

About this time, the religion of Budha was introduced into China from 
India, where it was then the prevailing faith. The sect of the Budhists 
is supposed to have been founded about 450 years before tlic birth of Con- 
fucius, by an Indian sage of royal birth, who is said to have devoted his 
whole life to the instruction and moral improvement of the people and 
the reformation of their religion, which was that of the Brahmins. The 
name of the illustrious sage was Budha; and one of the leading features 
of his spiritual doctrines was the Metempsychosis, or transmigration of 
souls ; according to which doctrine, the Budhists believe that the soul only 
quits one corporeal frame to animate another, not necessarily of the 
human species; and for that reason a Budhist is forbidden, by the laws 
of his creed, to destroy animal life in any shape. When Budha died, his 
followers believed that he was transformed into the god Fo, by which 
name he is also wwshipped ; and is said to have three different forms, 
which the priests represent in their temples by three great gilded idols, 
which they term the three precious Budhas. 

Budhism was first brought into China in the reign of Ming-ti, the 
fifteenth emperor of the Han dynasty. This prince, in studying the works 
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of Confucius, met with certain words which appeared to him to mean 
that the true religion was to he sought for in the west, a passage which 
some suppose to have prophesied the coming of Christ, The emperor scut 
messengers abroad to inquire concerning the faith of the western nations ; 
but they only went as far as India, where Budhisin prevailed, but where 
there were no teachers of Christianity, therefore they concluded that 
Budhism must be the religion they were in search of, and returned 
to China, taking wdth them some bonzes or priests of that persuasion, 
which has ever since been tolerated by the Chinese government, but has 
never superseded the Confucian system, which has always been upheld as 
the cliief religion of the State. This liappcned in tlic early days of Chris- 
tianity, al)out the time when the Jewisli empire was overthrown, and the 
city of Jerusalem destroyed by the Homan emperor Titus. The Budhist 
priesthood dwell together in communities in the manner of monks, sub- 
sisting chiefly upon alms, like the mendicant friars of the (hitholic church. 
The temples are their monasteries ; and the pagodas, of which so many 
arc seen in different parts of China, were first erected in that country by 
the priests of Budha, to whose worship they belong. The head of this 
religion, wdio holds the same rank among the votaries of Budhism as the 
Pope does among those of the Catholic church, is called the Grand Lama, 
lie resides with much state in Thibet, and is supposed to be immortal ; 
for when he dies, it is given out that his soul has passed into the body 
of some infant, whom the priests pretend to identify by certain signs, and 
w ho is brought up in the belief that the same spirit which animated the 
form of his predecessor, exists wdthiu himself. Thus the office of Grand 
Lama always commences with infancy, and lasts till the close of life. 
There arc a great many female devotees belonging to this faith, who live 
like nuns secluded from the world, and never marry ; but they arc not 
so numerous in China, as in Thibet, Japan, and Tartary. The Budhists 
have five prohibitory commandments, which they strictly observe. These 
arc, ^^Not to destroy animal life; not to steal; not to speak falsely; not 
to drink wine ; and to the priests, or bonzes, not to niarry.^^ Their belicjf 
as to their final state is, that after having passed through a certain term 
of probation upon this earth under various forms, they shall at length 
be received into the paradise of Budha, and partake of his divine nature. 
Some of the Chinese sovereigns adopted this faith, while others encou- 
raged the sect of Taou, and among the latter was Han-ou-ti, one of the 
early emperors of the llan dynasty, a prince who was famed for many virtues, 
but was strongly addicted to a belief in magic, and maintained a number 
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of the I\v0u4«e at his court, who wore constantly engaged in studies which 
he was credulous eiunigh to believe would lead at last to the discovery of 
the elixir of life, a di<iught of which he was extremely anxious to taste. 
In this hope, he was continually supplying the sages with large sums of 
money, to (mable them to procure the rare ingredients for making the 
wondi'rful liepn’d ; some of which they pretended were hidden in remote 
corners of the cartli, and only to be obtained Avith great dilliculty, and 
by the aid of magic. 

In vain did the ministers remonstrate with him on the folly of squan- 
dering the public money in such idle pursuits, lie turned a deaf car 
to their exhortations, and gave his whole attention to the Taou-tsc and 
their experiments. At length, it was announced that tim coveted draught 
was really prepared, and the chief of the sages was deputed to convey it 
in a golden cuj) to his royal patron; Avhen, in crossing the great hall of 
the palace, one of the ministers hagning a desire to look closely at so 
miraculous a compound, suddenly snatched the ciq) from the hands of the 
astonished priest, and drank off its contents, ^hhe enraged and disa})- 
pointed Emperor ordered that the oUeiidcr should instantly lose his head, 
a consequence that had l)ecn foreseen by the daring courtier, who had 
provided himself w ith a very clever defence. O most mighty prince 
said he, how is it possibh^ for thy commands to deprive me of life, if the 
potion I have just swallowed has really the pow^^r ascribed to it ? Then 
make the trial ; I Avillingly submit to the test ; but remember, that if 1 
die, thy system must be a false one, and in that case my poor life Avill 
have been w^ell bestoAved in convincing my prince of bis error. The 
monarch pondered on these Avords for a fcAv moments, and then par- 
doned the oflender ; not so much, perhaps, from motives of clemency, 
as from reluctance to be undeceived, or to let the Avorld into the secret 
of his credulity ; so that it is evident he began to Avaver in tlic faith lie 
had i)rofesscd. The Taou-tse were engaged in other researches no less 
chimerical than that of finding means of prolonging human life bejmnd its 
natural term ; and many of them spent the greater part of their Ua^cs in the 
search after the philosopher's stone. Yet Ave need not A^U)nder at the folly 
and credulity of the Chinese princes in bestowing attention on such fruit- 
less speculations so early as the first century, when Ave find the most pro- 
found scholars of Europe, fifteen hundred years later, engaged in the same 
visionary pursuits ; and may read of one of the German emperors, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, neglecting the affairs of the state 
to shut himself up Avith the alchymists Avhom he maintained at his court, 
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assisting them in their experiments, and expecting that they wcmld at 
length discover the two great secrets which would bestow on him the 
gifts of endless life and inexhaustible riches. 

Tho princes of the line of Han were much harassed by the incursions 
of the Huns, against whom the gi’cat wall had proved a very insufficient 
barrier, and who were a terrible scourge to the peaceful farmers of tlic 
frontier provinces. As the object of those fierce invaders was plunder rather 
than conquest, tliey laid waste the lands, s(5t fire to the dwellings, and 
carried away every thing of value, not even sparing the people, for they 
were in the habit of making slaves of their j)risoners. Some of the em- 
j)erors made peace with these barbarians by giving their daughters in 
marriage to the cliicfs, a cruel mode of purchasing their forbearance, as the 
('hincse princesses were accustomed to all the luxuries of a palace, and 
but little able to endure the hardships of a wandering life, and the pri- 
vations to which they must have been subjected in the rude tents of the 
warlike Huns. Towards the close of the second century, the power of the 
Han dynasty began to decline. Some of the princes were weak, others 
wicked; and, at length, a formidable insurrection broke out, called ^^Thc 
revolt of the yclloAV caps a cap of that colour being the badge of the 
disaflected party, Avhose object was to depose the reigning family, and 
jdace some w^arlike chieftain on the throne. 

In the mean time, the unsettled state of the empire had afforded op- 
portunities for the establishment of tw o independent kingdoms or princi- 
l)alitics ; that of Shcnsec in the north, and that of Ou in the east, the 
capital of the latter being Nanking, wdiicli had long been a large, wealthy, 
and populous city. Each of these states was governed by its own so- 
vereign, who assumed the title of king ; and they both disclaimed depen- 
dence on a superior, who had no power to reduce them to subjection. 
The troubles occasioned by the yellow caps led to several usurpations of 
the imperial dignity, and opened a new field of ambition to the kings of 
Ou and Shcnscc, who boldly asserted tlnur claims to the throne, the 
possessor of which w as a prince of a distant branch of the Han family, and 
sigainst him these two sovereigns declared wiir. A fierce contest ensued, 
which lasted forty-three years, and is celebrated in Chinese history under 
the title of ^^Thc war of the three kingdoms.^^ It would be vain to seek 
for any rational account of the events that marked this unhappy period 
of civil warfare. It was the Chinese age of chivalry, and each chief was 
exalted into a wonderful hero by the writers of the time, who blended so 
much romance with history, that nothing certain can be gathered fipm 
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tlicir works beyond the fact that the country was divided into three 
separate states, the sovereigns of which were at war with each other for 
near]}?' half a century. At length, there appeared among the competitors 
for the imperial throne a prince who was descended from a branch of the 
family of the famous Clii-hoang-ti, the builder of the great wall, and for 
him was reserved the glory of putting an end to the war, and reuniting 
the three kingdoms under one seeptyc. He assumed the title of emperor, 
and in a few years succeeded in conquering both the states of On and 
Shcnscc, and thus became master of the whole empire about the year 264. 

It is rather a curious coincidence, that two princes of the same race, at 
tlic distance of five hundred years, should have established their empire 
under much the same circumstances, by subduing and uniting the petty 
states into which the country had, in consequence of the weakness of the 
government, become divided. The dynasty founded by the conqueror 
just alluded to, like that of which Chi-hoang-ti was the founder, took the 
name of Tsin, and ruled over China somewhat more than a century and 
a half, during which period fifteen sovereigns succeeded each other on the 
throne. 

The war of the three kingdoms furnished the Chinese authors with 
abundant materials for poems, novels, and dramatic compositions ; for this 
was the golden age of literature in China, where talent had been honoured 
and rewarded during the whole period of the llan dynasty, and the 
literati, as before observed, formed the highest class of the community. 

Next to them, in point of con- 
sideration, were held the agrieul- 
turists ; husbandry being, in fact, 
of much more importance than 
commerce to a people whose re- 
mote position on the globe, ere 
navigation had brought them into 
contact with distant nations, ren- 
dered them wholly dependent on 
their own resources for subsist- 
ence; therefore the wise sover- 
eigns of China endeavoured to 
promote agriculture by rendering 
it the most honourable of all 
pursuits, except that of learning. Ou-ti, the fifth emperor of the Han, 
re|{iored the annual spring festival, which seems to have been neglected 
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(luring the War of the 1 'hr ec Kingdoms, but was revived by this prince to 
keep up a remembrance of the high estimation in which field labour was 
anciently held ; and it has ever since been regularly celebrated, excex)t when 
war has occasioned a temporary interruption of all customary rites. There 
were at this period large tracts of pasture land, and fine flocks of slu^ep, 
the wo(fl of which was manufactured into cloth ; but not in sufficient 
quantities to supply the place of silk, which was far more plentiful, and, 
in coiisrtpience, much cheaper. 

Cotton was then only known as the produce of a rare and curious plant 
in the gardens of the great; nor was it cultivated to any extent till many 
centuries later; but it is now produced in great abundance, and has long 
superseded silk as clothing for the generality of the people. The popu- 
lation of the country had so considerably increased, that it had been found 
necessary to clear and cultivate much of the forest land, that a sufficiency of 
food might be raised for the people, who lived chiefly on rice, which is a 
kind of provision as much used by the Chinese as bi’cad corn is by us. 
The peasantry were exceedingly industrious; the wonu'ii and children 
Avorking in the fields as -well as the men ; and as the farms on which they 
laboured were in most cases their owm, they had the greater motives for 
exertion. 

Many peoide, at this period, w'ere employed in rearing horses for war: 
and most of the farmers grazed cattle on the commons ; but this kind of 
farming was gradurdly discontinued, as the necessity of bringing the public 
land under cidture increased, till at length there were very few commons or 
pastures left; cattle became scarce, and sheep w^ere only to be found in the 
mountainous districts. The country people lived together in clans, all the 
members of a family joining their property to form a common stock, which 
enabled them to live much better than if they had been divided. It was 
therefore customary for a son to bring his wife home to his father’s house, 
where she was expected to submit cntii'cly to the authority of her mother- 
in-law, whose province it was, as elder matron, to rule over the female part 
of the household; and if this part of the domination was not always exercised 
in the most gentle manner possible, it was no less the duty of the daughters- 
in-law to yield implicit obedience. Hence, perhaps, arose the singular and 
affecting custom prevalent among Chinese maidens, when any one of their 
young friends is about to marry, of going to sit and weep with her before she 
leaves her parental home to take up her abode with strangers. The birth of 
a son was always celebrated with great rc'joicings, but that of a daughter was 
considered as rather a misfortune than otherwise, especially if the parents 




learning, of attaining high lionours; and, in tliat case, his parents wc're 
sur(‘ to be exalted also, as a ri‘ward for the attention tliey had l)estowed on 
his education, which was rc'garded as a benefit to the state; and if even 
he were not gifted with extraordinary tahnits, ho was looked up to for 
future support, as exory young man Avas obliged by law to maintain his 
aged ])arents, and taught by his religion that it was one of his most sacred 
obligations so to do. This ])oint of filial duty was held in so much 
im])ortance by the go\crnment, that a law was made which (mactcal that 
the life of a criminal, who would otherwise be condemned to death, should 
b(^ spared, provided his parents wm e old, and had no other son or grand- 
son above' the age of sixtec'ii to work for tluun. 

A boy had several names given to him at difierent periods of his life. 
The first was bestowed soon after his birth by his father, who, liaving 
assembled all his relatives, took tlu' infant in his arms, and ])ronounccd 
its name with numerous prayers and ceremonies; the next name was 
conferred on the boy’s first entrance into school by the master, and was 
called ^^the book-name;” the third appellation Avas assumed at his marriage, 
when, if he Averothe eldest son, the father also added another syllable to his 
OAvn name, all which alt('rations, one AA^ould suppose, must at times have 
created some confusion, and must do so still; for these customs are even to 
this day continued, as well as a laAv that Avas instituted about this time, prohi- 
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biting any person from marrying one of the same surname, even though tlic 
parties were not la'latecl to each other. It has been asserted by many writers 
tluit female infants were often suffered to perisli from neglect, and that such 
an unnatural })racticc still exists in China to a very great extent ; but those 
who know most about the CliiiK'se give very little credit to this statement, 
although tliey do not absolutely deny that parents are sometimes driven 
by extreme poverty to destroy their female offspring — a crime that might 
])ossibly be more fre(j[uent among the poor of other countries, if it were 
disregarded by the law, as it is in C-hina. 

In ancient times, the law of primog(‘niture existed among the Chinese, and 
remained in force until the reign of the Empc'ror Cuti, who thought it so 
unjust that the whoh) of a man’s estate should come into the possession of 
the eldest, while the rest of his sons were unprovided for, that he abolished 
this law of inheritance, and instituted a new one, by which, on tin; d(Mth of a 
fither, his lands were divided among all his male children, the only difference 
being that the ehh'st had two portions. The right to this double portion still 
exists, and is (\stablished by a singular eercmoiiy of \ery anchmt date, called 
“buying water,” which is ])('rfbrmed immediately after the decease ofji father 
by his eldest son or next heir, who places some co])per coins in a bowl, and 
being supi)orted by his l)rot]iers or near n'latives, ])roceeds to the nearest 
well, where he throws in the money, and takes some water, which h(' carries 
home, and Avith which he washes the flice of the deceased. A daughter had 
no inheritance, neither did slu' receive any marriage portion from her 
parents. On the contrary, she was in a manner bought of them by her future 
husband or his friends, who sent presents according to their means, as was 
the custom as far back as in that primitive age when Abraham sent his steward 
to seek a wife for his son Isaac, who took with him jew(ds of silver and 
jewels of gold, and raiment, which he prc'sented to lic'hc'kah and her friends 
on his asking the damsel as a bride for his young master. As daughters and 
wives, the women of China were not held in much consideration; but as 
mothers, they were treated with the utmost respect, especially by their sons, 
who, even when themselves advanced in years, paid great deference to the 
commands and counsels of an aged mother. 

Among the most sacred rites observed by the Chinese was that of visiting 
the tombs of their depai’ted relatives twic e a year, to make sacrifices, sweep 
the tombstones, and clear away any weeds that had grown near them. The 
burial-places are always at some distance from the towns, and very gene- 
rally on the side of a hill, which is cut into terraces one above another, 
covered with monuments of the dead. The coffins arc not put into the 
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ground, but laid upon it, and covered with a tomb, which is more or less 
handsome, according to the circumstances of the relatives, some being only 
mounds of earth, wliile others are of stone, having in front a slab of black 
marble, bearing an iiisc ription in letters of gold; and they present altogether 
a picturcsc|ue appearance amid the trees and shrubs which are jdanted about 
them. When the time arrives for the performance of the commemorative 
rites, all the male population of the town or village, both men and children, 
repair to the place of interment, carrying with them wine and meats, 
sticks of incense, and paper offerings, to burn at the tombs, which they 
sweep very carefully before they make their sacrifices; and at the con- 
clusion of the ceremonies, each individual sets up a long streamer of white 
or crimson paper, which is fastened to a stick fixed in the ground, as a token 
that he has performed his duties to his deceased kindred; for these usages, 
wdiich arc of great antiquity, arc considered so important, that any one who 
should neglect them wmdd be looked upon as unwortliy of the fa vour of the 
Gods. The veneration of the Chinese for these observances is one great 
reason \vhy they are reluctant to remove from the place of their biidh, at least 
to any distance that would prevent them from paying their periodical visits 
to the tombs of tlu'ir relatives ; and however unnecessary the custom may 

appear to us, yet it springs 
from a feeling so admirable, 
til at it cannot fail to be re- 
spected. 'Jlie rites to the 
dead are always concluded 
with feasting and merry- 
making, for it is considered 
rather a joyful than a mourn- 
ful occasion, as the visitors 
believe that they arc 
communion with their de- 
parted fiiends, and minis- 
tering to their wants by offerings of food and raiment. 

Every rich family in Cliina has a temple, or large building, called the 
Hall of Ancestors, in which are placed tablets of stone or w^ood, bearing 
the names and ages of all deceased relatives, wi^ the dates of the days 
on which they died, and the occupation each had followed in this world. 
Here, at certain times of the year, all the male members of the family 
assemble to shew their resi)ect for the memory of the deceased by pros- 
trating themselves, and placing wine, meat, and incense, before the tablets. 
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Those who cannot aflbrd to have a distinct building for this purpose, hang- 
up the memorials in some room of their house, which they call their Hall 
of Ancestors, and where they perform the customary ceremonies. There 
is, in fact, no country in the world where so much respect is paid to the 
memory of the dead, or wlicrc they are held so long in remembrance. A 
son would sometimes keep tlie body of a parent in his house for years, 
emdosed in a varnished coffin, usually very richly ornamented, which Avas 
placed in tlic best apartment, and on all particular o(‘casions candles were 
liglited, and incense Avas burnt before it ; the room being hung Avith Avhite, 
which is the colour appropriated by the Chinese for mourning, and is Avorn 
as such by all classes of people. Some wore dull grey, or ash colour; but 
the deepc^st mourning Avas an outer garment of sackcloth, Avith a cap of t\m 
same, every other part of the dress being AAdiitc. At this period, the male 
part of the community did not disfigure themselves by shaA'ing their heads, 
as they do noAv; but suffered the hair to grow very long and thick, and 
fastened it in a knot at the top of the head, dffie male attire Avas long and 
flowing, with loose sleeves ; and in the winter, men of rank wore costly 
furs ; but the Avinter dresses of the poor Avere made of sheepskin. As to 
tlu' ladies, it does not ap])ear that they have once altered the fashion of 
their dress from that time to this. Their costume is not altogether un- 
becoming. It consists in a full robe gathered into a narroAV band round 
the throat, from Avhich it hangs in graceful folds, unconfined at the Avaist, 
Avhilc the large falling slecA'cs almost touch the ground. The most striking 
difference in the appearance of the gentlemen of ancient and modern 
times relates to the head ; that of the ladujs to the feet, Avhich Avere then 
suffered to groAV to the natural size, and Avere not distorted and sfjueezed 
into shoes only four inches long, as they are at present ; an absurd custom, 
that Avill be noticed in its proper place. 

It is doubtful whether tea Avas in use among the Chinese so early as the 
Han dynasty; and in fact not much is known respecting their domestic 
habits at that period, as the country Avas inaccessible to strangers, aiid Axry 
fcAv of the books then written haAT^ been translated into any European 
language. But in the ordinary affairs of life they Avere much governed by 
superstition, putting implicit faith in omens, dreams, and spells innumerable. 
A belief in astrology was universal, and charms and talismans were fre- 
quently resorted to even by the most learned men of the ago, by the power 
of which they hoped to avert an impending evil. One of these popular 
superstitions was exemplified in a singular manner during the War of the 
Three Kingdoms, by a chief named Kung Ming, who was a great astro- 
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loger, and very often consulted the stars on the subject of future events. 
One night, being llies engaged, he fancied he saw signs in the heavcnis 
predicting that liis own death would tahe place in a few hours ; but as 
he was not willing to die so soon, he lost no time in endeavouring to avert 
the fatal doom liy means of a spell. Tic lighted a nuinlxn* of lamps in 
his t(‘Tit, which li(‘ jilaced in a particular order, corresponding with the 
position of tlic heavenly bodies at the time, and tlien composed a sort of 
pray(n*, wliicli he continued to rcj^eat incessantly as he sat on the ground 
bt'fore tlie lamiis. But all was unavailing ; for ere the snn arose he had 
br(‘atlied his last sigh, most probably in consequence of the excited stntc 
of mind produced by his own superstitious dread, lire inefTicaey of tlie 
charm was thus ch^aiiy jiroved, the superstition still remains, and many 
of th(' Chinese occasionally light lamps, and arrange them in con*cspondenco 
with the position ol‘ the stars, in the full persuasion that a threatened mis- 
fortune may be thus averted. 

It was during the ])(‘riod that followed tin' AVar of the I'liree Kingdoms 
that the Chinese bc'gaii to erect those elegant villas, in which their tast(‘ is 
so eminently displayed ; and as one of the child’ bi'auties of such buildings 
is that tlu'y an* invariably ])lac(‘d in some picturesque situation, either on 
the top of an eminence, at the foot of a rock, or ))erhaj)s on a wooded island 
in the midst of a lake, all these features of tlio landscajxi had in most 
eases to he assisted by art, and thus arose the singular style of ornamental 
gardening in (diina. 
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JIE ancient ca])ital of tlie Cliinosc empire was Hang-ehow- 
fou, a large, wealthy city, situated at no v(‘ry great distance 
from iSlanking, and containing an immense population, 
chiclly engaged in tlu) manulae.ture of silk. The Imperial 
palace, standing in the midst of extensive gardens, was 
adorned with eastern splendour, and near it were several magnificent 
temples, and many fine residences belonging to the grandcajs of the 
court. lake all the great cities of (liiiia, it was surrounded by a high 
wall, and covered an immense extent of ground ; for as none of the build- 
ings exceeded one story in height, they occupied tlie greater space : so that 
a (Tiinese town of six iiiih's in circumference did not contain, perhaps, 
more houses than one not half the size in Eurojie, where the style of 
architecture was different, and the dwellings were high rather tlian of wide 
extent. The first sovereign of the new dynasty of Tsin removed the seat 
of government to Kai-fong-fou, another large city, standing in the centre 
of tlie empire, in the province of Honan, one of the most fertile and 
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beautiful parts of all China, and this was the royal residence until the 
reign of Ouenti, the fifth emperor of the line of Tsin, who built a very mag- 
nificent palace at Nanking, where the court Avas held with more splendour 
than had been exhibitt'd by any of the former sovereigns. 

After the War of the Three Kingdoms had ended, there 'was an interval 
of repose which lasted some years, wdicn a new invasion of the JIiiiis again 
s])read terror and desolation throughout the western provinces. They 
were led by a barbarian prince, who laid claim to the empire on the 
ground of being descended from one of those princesses of the race of Han, 
who had married a chieftain of the Huns ; and the fierce invader, having 
made a captive of the emperor, obliged the unfortunate monarch to w^ait 
upon him at table, for several days, in his tent, and then had him cruelly 
put to death ; soon after which, some of his generals captured the son of 
the murd(n*ed sovereign, wdio W'as treated with every insult, and in the 
habit of a slave was compelled to attend the barbarian clued' on his hunting 
excursions, and perform the degrading office of carrying his parasol ; for 
parasols to screen them from the sun were luxuries known to the Chinese 
and d'artars as early as the fourth century, and probably long before, but 
they wxrc ensigns of dignity, and only used by persons of rank. 

This unhap])y prince w^as not destiiK'd long to endure thes(3 mortifications, 
for he w^^s beheaded by command of the tyrant, in consequence of an attempt 
made to effect his liberation. Another prince of his family was immediatedy 
proclaimed Emperor, and the lluns w^ere soon driven out of the Chinese 
territories, but not Ix'fore they had done a vast deal of mischief in the 
provinces that l:)ordercd on their own country. The monarchs of the Tsiii 
dynasty were not so illustrious as those of the race of Ilau. The country 
docs not appear to have been so well governed ; and the people were very 
much dissatisfied with the heavy taxes levied to support the extravagance 
of the court, wdiich had never been held with so much magnificence as at 
this period. Grand feasts and expensive entertainments were constantly 
given at the palace, w^here the royal banquets were usually enlivened by 
dances performed by female slaves, who were splendidly attired in dresses 
sparkling with gold and jew^els. Their movements were accompanied by 
very noisy music, for the Chinese have always been fond of cymbals, 
drums, trumpets, and those deafening instruments called gongs. They 
had, however, many softer instruments, such as the lute and guitar, 
which w^ere often touched by other female fingers, and accompanied by 
other female voices besides those of the young slaves; but dancing was 
treated merely as an exhibition, and not resorted to for amusement, as in 
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European countries. The excessive luxury of tlie court, which C'ouhl be 
maintained only by burthoning the people with taxes, excited much popular 
discontent, which manifested itself as 
usual by a number of petty insurrec- 
tions, 'which broke out from time to 
time in different parts of the empire, 
and at length ended in the ovc'rthrow of 
the Tsin dynasty; a revolution thatw\as 
cflected in a veuy remarkable manner, 
and of which the following arc the 
incidents. A poor boy named Lieouyu, 
born in the; city of aiiking, had been 
Icl’t a destitute orphan at a very early 
age, and must have perished from 
want, had not an old woman, wdio 
took compassion on him, brought him 
up as h(‘r own. As soon as lie was 
old enough he learned to make shoes, 
and sold them in the streets of the city; but he was so idle and careless, 
that those wdio knew him ]>redicted that he would come to no good; 
little thinking that they w'cre speaking thus irreverently of tlie future 
Emperor of China. For a long time Lieouyu carried on his shoe-trade, 
by which he earned a scanty livelihood, Avithout concerning himself much 
about his condition, until he happened to attract the notice of a military 
officer, who had probably stopped him to make a purchase, and who, being 
pleased Avith his replies to some questions he had pul, proposed to him that 
he should become a soldier. As fighting Avas an occupation better suited to 
his taste than shoemaking, Lieouyu at once accepted the offer, and having 
been introduced into this new scene of action, he displayed so much courage 
and ability, that he Avas promoted in his profession by degrees, till he became 
chief commander of the Imperial forces, and in that capacity rendered such 
important services to the Emperor, during a serious rebellion, that he Avas 
elevated to the rank of chief minister of state. Ly this time he had become 
A^ery ambitious, and, like all ambitious people, Avas not content to stop at any 
point while there was a still higher one to attain; therefore he took advantage 
of the prevailing disaffection towards the reigning family, and having made 
himself exceedingly popular, seized a favourable opportunity of aspiring 
openly to the throne, and, by the aid of a jioAV^crful party, compelled the 
Emperor to abdicate in his favour. Such Avas the remarkable career of 
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Licouyu, who was proclaimed Emperor in the year 4^0, by the name of 
Outl, and was the first sovereign of a dynasty called Song.” 

The first care of the new Emperor was to reward those who had been 
kind to liim in his ads ersity, especially the good old dame who had taken 
care of him in liis infancy. He then caused all the schools and colleges, 
which had been neglected during the late troubles, to be re-opened, and the 
ancient studies to be resumed; for, although he was not an educated man 
himself, he* was well aware that if hiarning were not promoted, the consti- 
tution of the empire could not be preserved. Towards the close of the 
dynasty of Tsin, China had become divided into two kingdoms, each having 
its own sovereign, which could scarcely fail to occasion many troubles, 
particularly as one was considered subordinate to the other, and was expected 
to pay him tribute — a mark of inferiority that was almost invariably refused. 
The superior prince, who alone bore the title of Emperor, resided at N anking, 
Avliile the king of the northern i)art of the country kept his court at Honan; 
and they were frecpicntly at "war wdth each other. It Avas fortunate for 
the people that the Huns, about this time, turned their attention towards 
Europe, and, under their renoAvned king Attila, invaded the Homan empire, 
Avhich had long been declining in poAver, and Avas overrun by the Goths, 
and other barbarous nations. The Chinese were thus relieved from their 
most formidable enemies; yet there is no period of their history more 
confused or more disturbed, than the two hundred years that folloAved the 
doAvnfall of the Tsin dynasty. During that unhappy period, no less than 
five different families reigned in succession, each having obtained the throne 
by usurpation, attended, in some cases, by crimes of a more serious nature. 

In consequence of these violent inoceedings, the literary men lost their 
influence in the state, and the highest honours Avere bestoAved on the mili- 
tary; for, as the Emperors had no chance of maintaining their dignity 
except by force, they had more need of soldiers than of scholars, and raised 
to all the chief offices such men as were best qualified to aid them against 
the rebellions that Avcrc constantly occurring, and Avhich were headed by the 
many petty chiefs who aspired to rule the empires, lliere is every reason to 
believe that the Chinese, during this time, Avcrc carrying on an extensive 
trade with the Arabians and Persians, Avhose caravans made regular jour- 
neys to the frontiers, from Avhence they returned laden Avith silks, of which a 
portion Avas sent to Constantinople, for the use of the luxurious inhabitants 
of that city. We must here remember, that after Rome had been taken 
by the Goths, Constantinople, Avherc the Roman Emperors had held their 
CQiirt ever since the time of Constantine the Great, remained, Avith a large 
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portion of wliat was termed the Empire of the East, in possession of the 
Komans. It was then the most wealthy city in the world, and its inha- 
bitants indulged in every rar(' and costly luxury. Silks were in great 
demand, and were supplied at immense prices by the merchants ot Arabia 
and Persia, who, however, could aflbrd no information respecting the 
('hiin^se, l)(‘caus(» they wxre never permitted to pass beyond the boundaries 
of the empire; neither did they know that silk was produced by insects; 
thciajforo we may reasonably infer that the Chinese wT're studious to keep 
that fact from the knowledge of foreigners. It was about the middle of the 
sixth century, and during the time that China w'as in the state of anarchy 
above described, that the secret was discovered, and brought into Europe 
by two Persian monks, wdio w^ent as Christian missionaries into distant 
lands; but whether it was in India or in China that they made the valuable 
discovery alluded to, has never been ascertained. Jlowxver, it is certain 
that they carried the intelligence to the Emperor Justinian, and undertook, 
for a large rew^ard, to procure for him a quantity of silk worms’ eggs ; an 
exploit that Avould have subjected them to the punishment of death, had 
their meditated theft been discovered by the natives. But the monks were 
fortunate enough to escape with the stolen eggs, which they carried to Con- 
stantinople inside a cane ; and as they had made themselves acquainted with 
the art of rearing the worms, the little creatures multiplied very fast in the 
w’arm climate of Greece, and were the progenitors of all the silkworms 
])ropagated in Europe. 

Eow^ards the end of the sixth century, the northern and southern king- 
doms of China were again united into one, of which the city of Honan 
was declared the capital; and not long afterwards the country was restored 
to order by the accession of a new and illustrious race of sovereigns, called 
Tang,” who re-established the old system of government which had been 
so happily pursued by the Han princes. The founder of the Tang dynasty 
was a chief or general named Ly-yuen, who deposed the last prince of the 
five families that had so long kept the country in confusion, and ascended 
the throne in 622. The greater part of his reign was spent in subduing 
rebellions raised by the princes of the late dynasty, and making such regu- 
lations as wx're likely to lead to future prosperity ; but as soon as he saw that 
peace was restored, and that the stream of government was again flowing in 
its proper channel, he chose to abdicate in favour of his son, the great Tait- 
song, after having occupied the throne about nine years. Tait-song is cele- 
brated by the Chinese as one of their most illustrious sovereigns; and he 
appears to have merited the praises bestowed on him for his clemency. 
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wisdom, juslico, and general attention to the welfare of the people, over 
whom he exercised that paternal authority which distinguishes the govern- 
ment of China from that of all other great empires. Under the auspices of 
this cnlighUmed prince, learning and the arts flourished as in the ancient 
times, and all tlie high offices Avcrc again filled by men of letters ; 
while, in order to promote the revival of literature, which had so long 
boon neglected for war, an academy was instituted within the precincts 
of the palace, where not less than eight thousand students received instruc- 
tions from the most able professors. Tait-song also founded a similar school 
for archery, where he often attended himself, for the purpose of practising 
that warlike art, in which it was 
important for the Chinese to excel, 
as bows and arrows were their prin- 
cipal weapons. The ministers some- 
times remonstrated with the Emperor 
on the imprudence of trusting him- 
self among the archers, but the good 
prince only replied, '^Am I not the 
father of my people? What, then, 
should 1 lear from my children?” 

I'hc attention of Tait-song was con- 
stantly directed toAvards improving 
tlie condition of the Tower orders, 

Avhich he effected in a material de- 
gree, by lessening the taxes, and 
sending commissioners into all the 
provinces to inquire into the conduct 
of the magistrates, and to sec that the 
poor Avere not oppressed by them ; 
for he often expressed the benevolent wish that every poor man should have 
enough of the common necessaries of life, to make him comfortable in his 
station; which may remind us of the Avell-known speech of Henry the 
Fourth of France, that he should not be satisfied till every peasant in the 
kingdom could afford to have a foAvl in his pot on the Sunday. His strict 
sentiments with regard to the administration of justice induced him to pass 
a law for the prevention of bribery, by making it an offence punishable with 
death for any magistrate to receive a present as a propitiation in the exercise 
of his power ; and in order to ascertain whether this law had its proper effect, 
he employed a person to offer a bribe to a certain magistrate, of whose 
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integrity he had some suspicion. The bribe was accepted, and the guilty 
magistrate condemned to death; but his life was saved by the interference 
of one of the ministers, who were always at liberty to speak freely to the 
Emperors on the subject of their conduct. Great prince,” said the 
monitor, the magistrate is guilty, and therefore deserves to die, according 
to the law; but arc not you, who tempted him to commit the crime, a sharer 
in his guilt?” The Emperor at once admitted that he was so, and pardoned 
the offender. 

It is recorded, and apparently with truth, that during the reign of Tait- 
song, some Clnistian missionaries first arrived in China, where they were 
well received by the Emperor, who permitted them to build a church, and 
preach Christianity among the people ; but it docs not appear that their 
efforts were very successful, nor have any subsequent endeavours been effec- 
tive in establishing the Christian religion permanently in the Chinese empii-e. 

It was about this time that the Chinese first discovered the art of making 
that fine porcelain, which has ever since been one of their principal manu- 
factures. A common kind of earthenware had been in use from time imme • 
morial, and there were potteries in various parts of the country where it 
was made; but it w%as not till about the middle of the seventh century that 
the Chinese began to make the beautiful semi-transparent ware so much 
valued and admired in Europe, and to which the European manufacture of 
porcelain owes its origin. The discovery of the materials and the compo- 
sition of them, in the manufacture of this fine ware, was probably owing to 
some accidental circumstance which occurred in the potteries, and which 
gave an idea to the workmen, that it was possible to manufacture a kind of 
ware much superior to that which they had been in the habit of making. 
The first furnace on record was established at Changnan, a great city, on the 
banks of a river, in the province of Koangsy, situated about half-way 
between Canton and Nanking, in the neighbourhood of which the earth and 
stones were found that are employed in the manufacture of the fine kind of 
porcelain; a certain portion of which, made there, was sent annually to the 
Emperor as tribute, under the name of imitation gem ware. 

The Emperor Tait-song died, after a reign of twenty-three years, universally 
regretted by his subjects, who looked up to him as a pattern of wisdom and 
virtue, and preserved many of his excellent maxims, which are frequently 
repeated with great veneration to this very day. It is a singular feature in 
the character of the Chinese nation, that the surest way of gaining immortal 
fame has ever been by leaving good examples and good advice to posterity. 
The successors of Tait-song maintained the peace and prosperity that had 
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been established by tliat great prince; and under tlieir dominion the 
country was much im]>rovcd, and the peojde enjoyed a considerable share 
of comfort and tran(|uillity. 

Among the great national works of the seventh century were several 
(extensive canals for the convenience of inland commerce, with locks of a 
very peculiar construction, placed in embankments, over wliich their flat- 
bottomed vessels, without being unloaded, were hauled by ropes attached 



to large capstans. By nu'aiis of this inland communication, the trade witli 
Persia and Arabia was so much increased that a great number of vessels 
came every year to the port of Canfu, supposed to be the same now called 
(IJanton; and in the year 700 a regular market was opened there for foreign 
merchandise, and an Imperial commissioner appointed to receive the 
customs on all goods imported from other countries, which produced a large 
revenue to the government. The manner in which the duties were collected 
was this: — When a vessel arrived, the commissioner took possession of the 
cargo, which was laid up in warehouses until an account of it had been 
taken by the proper olliccrs, and a portion of each commodity had been 
deducted by way of duty, which was at that time paid in kind, and 
amounted, towards the end of the government of the Tang dynasty, to the 
enormous proportion of thirty per cent., or nearly one-third of the whole 
cargo. The remainder was then restored to the merchants, and the portion 
taken away was sent to the Koyal storehouses. 

The Arabians were, at this period, more enlightened and civilized than 
any European nation. Their merchants were rich, and lived in a style of 
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princely magnificence in their own country, and they were the first foreigners 
who formc'd a settlement at Canton, where so many of them went to reside 
that they were permitted to have a cadi, or magistrate of the Mohammedan 
religion, to preside over them ; and in evidence of their freedom to exercise 
their own form of worship, there is an ancient mos([uc at Canton, which has 
all the appearance of having been built so long ago as the time here referred 
to. I'he Mohammedan faith is now professed by a great number of the 
Chinese people in different ])arts of the empire, but is perhaps chiefiy con- 
fined to those of Tartar origin, as there must have b(*en many Moslems, or 
true believers,” as they call themselves, among tluj followers of the great 
Tartar chief Zinghis Khan, an account of whose conquests in China will 
commence an important era in the history of the country. 

The sixth Emperor of the Tang dynasty founded the Ilanlin College, the 
great literary institution of the Cliinesc empire, consisting of forty members, 
from amongst whom the ministers of state arc generally chosen, and from 
w’hom all successful candidates for honours receive their degrees. Tluj 
members of tlie Ilanlin arc mentioned in old histories as the learned doctors 
of the empire, and in fact possessed quite as much knowledge in those 
days as they do now ; for the members of the present day are all educated 
according to the ancient system ; nor have any new branches of learning, as 
it is believed, been introduced into the schools of China; yet, when the 
Ilanlin College was founded, the Chinese were far in advance of the Euro- 
peans both in knowledge and refinement, for the modern nations of Europe 
were then only just emerging from the barbarism into which they had been 
] dunged by the conquests of the Gothic tribes. England was divided 
among the Saxon princes of the Heptarchy, and France was in that rude 
state which preceded the reign of Charlemagne, who was then in his early 
boyhood. Thus, while the princes and nobles on this side of the globe 
were ignorant even of the arts of reading and writing, there was scarcely a 
peasant in China who did not possess these acquirements ; and while Europe 
was desolated by fire and sword, the happier land edi' the Chinese was 
covered with the fruits of the earth, raised by the careful hand of the indus- 
trious husbandman. In Europe the great mass of the people were despised, 
oppressed, and in slavery; w^hilst in China they were not only free, but 
enjoyed equal rights with their superiors, and might even aspire to the 
attainment of equal rank. The possibility of arriving at wealth and honours 
by means of learning was a great inducement to parents to send their 
children to the schools, although they might be but ill able to afl[brd it; 
for as there was but one system of education for rich and poor, the son of 
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a peasant was likely to distinguish himself as much as the son of a grandee ; 
and the public examinations,, though strict, were conducted with the utmost 
impartiality. It may be imagined that only a very small proportion of the 
boys in any school were gifted with such great talents as would entitle 
them to attain preferment ; therefore, of the many who presented them- 
selves as candidates for honours at the hall of their province, where an 
examination was held once a year, very few perhaps were chosen; and 
those liad to pass other halls, before doctors of a higher degree, before 
they were eligible to be appointed to offices of state. Still each aspirant 
had a chance, and as the object was so important, great pains were taken 
to instil into the minds of youth a due sense of the value of learning, 
and many little stories, written with that intent, were read to children as 
soon as they were of an age to comprehend them. 'Iliesc juvenile tales are 
mostly very simple, but arc not unintcjresting as illustrations of the 
character and ma.nncrs of the people. The following are specimens of 
their general style : — There was a boy, whose hither was so poor tliat he 
could not afford to send him to school, but was obligc^d to make him work 
all day in the fields to help to maintain his family. The lad was so 
anxious to learn that he proposed giving up a part of the night to study ; 
but as his mother had not the means of supxdying him with a lamp foi* 
that purpose, he brought home every evening a glowworm, which, being 
wrapped in a thin piece of gauze and applii'd to the lines of a book, gave 
sufficient light to enable him to read ; and thus he acquired so much know- 
ledge that in course of time he became a minister of state, and supported 
his aged parents with ease and comfort in their old age.’’ Another youth, 
who was rather dull of intellect, found it a very laborious task to apply 
himself to learnijig, and made such slow progress that he was often rather 
disheartened; yet he was not idle, and for several years continued to study 
with unceasing diligence. At length the time arrived for his examination, 
and he repaired, with many others, to the hall of the province, where he 
had the mortification, after all his exertions, of being dismissed as un- 
qualified to pass. In returning homew'ard, very much depressed in spirits, 
and thinking it would be better to give up literary pursuits altogether and 
turn his attention to some other employment, he happened to sec an old 
woman busily employed in rubbing an iron pestle on a whetstone. What 
are you doing there, good mother ?” said he. I am grinding down this 
pestle,” replied the old dame, till it becomes sharp enough to use for 
working embroidery and she continued her employment. Lipe, such 
was the name of the student, struck with the patience and perseverance of 
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tli(; woman, a])])li('(l hor answer to his own case. Slic will no donbt 
succeed at last,’' said he, then why should T despair So he retunu'd 
to his studies, and in a fc'w years, on a])pearing again belorc the boai d, 
he acquitted himself so Avxdl that he passed with honour, and rose in tinu^ 
to one of th(* highest offices in the slate. These short and simple tab's, 
of which the Chinese have whole volumes, serve to shew the bias they 
end(‘avoured to give to the minds of their children, and account for the 
studious habits of so large a portion of the community. From the Ix'gin- 
ning of the ninth century tlie power of the d'aiig dynasty gradually 
(h'cdined, till at length the dominion of that race' of sovereigns, who had 
ruh'd over the empire for lU'arly three' hundred years, was te'rminated by 
tiu' usurpation of a daring chief, wdio obtained possession of the throne in 
807, by the murder of the Emperor. It wais about this period that the 
strange custom was first adopted in China, of 
binding the feet of fimiah' children to prevent 
their growth. The origin of this absurd and 
unnatural ])iactlco is unknown, nor is it ('asy to 
imagine wdiat could have induced woimui in the 
first instance thus to deform themselves ; for 
although vanity may be a powerful IndtenK'iit, 
for th(^ continuance' t)f a custom that distinguislu's 
the higher from the lower classes, it hardly ac- 
counts for the first introduction of this practice, 
as any other distinctive mark, less painful and 
less inconvenient, might have answered the same 
purpose. The daughters of ail people of rank 
are obliged to submit at an early age, to have 
their feet cramped up and tightly confined with 
bandages, which arc not removed for about three 
years, when the bones are so far compressed that the feet never assume 
their natural shape and size. The health of the children gc'm rally suffers 
much from the w^ant of proper exercise during this cruel process, and tin; 
e njoyment of after-life must be greatly diminished by the difficulty which 
females find in walking, or even standing wdthout support. Yet they arc 
proud of their very helplessness, and w^ould think it excessively vulgar to 
he able to walk with a firm and dignifi('d step. The lower chusscs cannot 
follow a fa,shion that wxuld disable them from pursuing theur daily labours, 
yet many parents in a very humble station of life are not free from the 
vanity of desiring to have one daughter with small feet, the prettiest child 
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bein" UMUilly s(4(H tc(l for that distinction ; and such is tlic force of fashion, 
that tho litth' (lanis(4 vdio is tlins tortured and crippled, is looked upon as 
an object of envy rather than of pity. 

l^'or th(i s})ace of fifty years after the extinction of the Tanj; dynasty, the 
i^overnnumt was in much the same state as it had been three centuries 
b(‘fore, Avhon the Isin dynasty was s('t aside by the usurper rdeonyu ; and 
although the present pcn lod of anarchy was of so much shorter duration, 
it witn('ss(’d the aecessiem of five diflereut himilics, numbering in all 
tliirt(‘eii emperors, Avhose reigns Avere very brief, most of them dying by 
‘onu‘ kind of violence. Vet it was in these* tnvhuhmt times that printing 
Ix'gaii to he practised in (Jhina; an (‘vent which occurred about five 
huudr(‘d years before that art Avas knoAvn in Europe, — and as tlu're is no 
iiiATiition Avhicli has contributed so largely toAvards the improvement of 
mankind, it may reasonably be said that until the Europeans were ])Os- 
s(‘ssed of th() nu'ans of multiplying books by printing, they Avere not so 
far advanced in civilization as the (diinese*. The method first adopted 
in (diina Avas to (‘iigrave the characte’rs on stone, conse^quently Avhen the 
impressions AA^c're taken off, tlie ground of the paper was black and tluj 
letters Avere Avliitc' ; but this mode Avas shortly superseded by the invention 
of woodiMi blocks, cut in such a manner that the lett('rs Averc raised instead 
of being indented, and thus Aveie impressed in black on a Avhito ground. 
T'liis inode of ])rintiiig from Avood is still practised in (fiiina, and is better 
adapted to the written language of the Chinese than the use of moveable 
types, as the Avords arc not formed of separate letters like those of European 
languages, but a single cliaract('i‘ expresses a whole word, and sometimes 
more than one ; and as there* are many thousands of characters, it w^ould 
cost the printer much unnecessary time and trouble to compose a page 
according to our plan. Ik'forc the iiiAontioii of printing there must have 
been a vast number of the ( 4iiiiesc constantly employed in Avriting, as they 
Avcu’c always a reading people, and even the poorest peasants Avere able to 
obtain books in manuscript, wdiile in Europe a book was a thing unknown 
among the lower classes, and seldom to b(* met Avitb except in monasteries 
or the palaces of princes. 

Tlie troubles that folloAVcd the fall of the Tang dynasty encouraged 
the Tartars to make new irruptions into the empire, and one of their 
chieftains having aided a fresh usurper to mount the Imperial throne, 
l ecclvcd from him in return the grant of a large territory in the province 
of recho-lee, with an annual tribute of silks; and thus the Tartars gained 
a fooling in the north of China, Avhich laid the foundation of those long 
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ami t(Tnbln wars that ended in tl)e first Tartar eonquest. Hut ere tlieso 
wars e()nimence(h tlieia' was a long interval of repose, in conseqiienee 
of the doMiifall of tlie last usurping family of the five petty dynasties, 
and tli(' elevation of an illustrious race ealled Soong, of which tlien* 
were eighteen emperors, who ruled over the (/hiiicse empire ^119 yc'ars, 
'File founder of tlu^ Soong dynasty w'as a popular ministen*, who had also 
had the command of tlu' armies, and had distinguislied himself by liis 
courag(j no h'ss than by his alnlity in affairs of state ; therefore, as the 
Emperor was dead and his son w'as but a child, it was dca-idcal by all tli(‘ 
military leaders and other grcait men, that it would be better to ]dace on 
the throiK' a man wdio was able to defend the country against its enemies, 
1'hey accordingly fixed on the chief minister, and sent a deputation to his 
palace to invest him with the yellow robe, and he was proclaimed by the 
title of Tait-sou, in tlie y(\ar 1)5(L 'J'he names assiumul by the Enqxuoj* 
usually had some appropriate meaning; thus 'hait-sou signifies “ (Ireat 
Sire,” and the name of the present Enq)eror, Taou Kwang, means 'I'lie 
Light of lioason.” The conduet of the new monarch justified tlu^ liigli 
opinion that had been formed of liis virtues and abilities, and he liolds a 
])la(;c in tlie history of fhiua as one of the greatest of its sovereigns. His 
mother, too, is reckom'd among the illustrious fcanales of tlu' empire, for 
the Chinese annals have preserved the names of many women distin- 
guished by tlieir superior understanding, whose wise sayings, and exem- 
plary conduct, arc recorded as examples for others. The following is 
among the numerous instances preserved in (^liinese history of the luaoism 
of the sex, in having preferred death to a dereliction from tlie (\stablished 
l itos of the country. 

An Emperor of one of tlu' petty dynasties, muo o(;cuj)ied tlie throne 
before the race of Tang, going on a party of pleasure?, took with him one of 
his wives, whom he left at a summer-house on a beautiful little island, 
desiring her to amuse herself until his return. Ho had not i)roe(?cdt‘d far 
on his excursion, wdien he heard that the waters had suddenly risen to a 
great height, on which he despatched some of his attendants in all luistc to 
save the princess from the danger in which he had so unintentionally placed 
her. By the time they arrived the tide had already covered a part of tlie 
island, and as it was still rising, they lost no time in emdeavouring to rescue? 
the princess. It happened, however, that the Emperor, in his alarm, had 
forgotten to send his seal, as was customary when he wished to see any one 
of his wives; and it was quite irregular for them to enter his presence 
without this token. The princess, therefore, when told that her Imperial 
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lord desired tliat nIh \\ ould acrompany his messengers without a moment's 
d<djiy, askc'd lor tlie ('al ; and as it could not be produced, she refused to 
Ibllow and, in spile of tlieir earnest entreaties, persisted in remaining 

whilst they rode back ior tli signet; but although they made what speed 
they could, they were too late ; as, in the interim, the island had been 
ove rflowed, and tlicj princess and her attendants had all been drowned. 
'I'liis and many others of a similar nature arc related as examples of heroic 
virtiK'; as it is eonsidened a meritorious act to sacrifice life rather than 
infringe tlio anciemt customs. Many female names are also irnmortidized by 
th(' historians of the empire, as mothers, who by their excellent advice have 
gnid(‘d thei]’ sons in the paths of rectitude; and among these was the 
inotlua* ol d'ait-sou. Wcj arc told, that when the nobles presented tlicm- 
selves before this illustrious lady, to offer their congratulations on her 
son’s advancement to the throne, she made this sensible reply — “ I have 
b(;(ni told that the art of ruling is a very difficult one. If my sou governs 
witli wisdom and justice, 1 shall rt'ceive your compliments with pleasure; 
but if bo should fail in these qualities, I shall have no reason to rejoice 
in my present exalted ])osition, but would rather return to my former 
olisiairily.” Tait-sou reigned seventeen years; and it is said that the empire 
had never been better governed than it was during that period; part of the 
merit being due to the Empress mother, who had a share in the government, 
and aided her son by her good counsels, to which he paid the utmost 
delereiicc, according to the laws and customs of China ; for, as we may 
observe, although the wile of an Emperor Avas of little importance in the 
state, his mother possessed a considerable share of influence; and, in case of 
a miuoiity, usually acted as guardian of her son, and regent of the Emj)iro. 

As the lartais still occupied some of the cities of Pechc-lcc, the Emperor 
paid gloat attention to the improvement of his army; and made a laAv, that 
no soldier should be promoted to command, until he had written a treatise 
on the art of >var, and given proofs of his skill in horsemanship and archery. 
S(‘veral of his successors, although they were sometimes obliged to make 
expeditions against the formidable foes by Avhom the northern districts were 
h('ld ill perpetual terror, preferred kce])in^ at peace ; and were even content 
to purchase temporary cessations from war by the payment of tribute; a plan 
that was pursued by the Saxon king of England at that irery time, in order 
to k(Hqi off the invasion of the Danes ; and in both cases it proved equally 
uu‘ffectuiil. In tlic meanwhile the great mass of the people were quietly 
< ugagc'd in their ordinary pursuits ; for there were no signs of warfare in 
any other pari of the country ; and they felt no inconvenience elsewhere 
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from wliat was passing in the north. Literature was promoted by the aid 
of printing ; and the commercial intercourse with Arabia and Persia had 
continued to increase; so that, on the whole, the empire was in a very 
prosperous condition. In the reign of the third Emperor of the Soong 
dynasty were established the famous porcelain furnaces at King-te-chin, a 
large village in the province of Kcang-sy, where all the best china is still 
made. These manufactories were erected in the year 1000, and still afford 
employment to many thousands of people. At that time porcelain was one 
of the principal articles of export; to wliich were added silks and spices; 
for although the Chinese had no spice in their own country except 
coarse pcp])cr, still they were able to obtain abundance of the finer sorts of 
spices in their trade with the neighbouring islands ; and about this time 
they took possession of the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, which they retained 
above sixty years, when they were dispossessed by the Malays, who were 
soon obliged to give them up to the Arabs and Persians. Tea had not yet 
become an article of foreign trade, although it was in very general use 
among the natives of China. 

We arc now approaching the commencement of those terrible wars 
which occasioned many sad scenes of desolation and misery among the 
peaceful Chinese, until the native sovereigns Avcrc expelled, and a prince 
of the Mogul race was seated on the throne of the empire. 

In the reign of Weit-soong, the eighth emperor of his line, the horde of 
Tartars who had settled in the north, forming a tribe belonging to a great 
nation called the Khitans, grew so formidable, that, contrary to the advice 
of his wisest ministers, Weit-soong was imprudent enough to solicit the 
assistance of the Kin, or Eastern Tartars, another powerful tribe, who were 
at war with the Khitans, and very readily entered into an alliance with the 
Chinese Emperor against their common enemy. The result was such as 
had been foreseen by those who had endeavoured to dissuade their Imperial 
master from seeking such aid ; for no sooner had these dangerous allies 
accomplished the object for which they had been called in, and had driven 
the Khitans out of the country, than they took possession of the vacated 
provinces; and, having found that they were a stronger and more warlike 
people than the Chinese, they soon began to meditate the conquest of the 
whole country. Weit-soong perceived his error when it was too late to 
remedy the evil ; but still hoping he might he able to make terms with 
the barbarians, he repaired to their camp, accompanied by several princes 
of his family, when he and his whole parly were made prisoners, and 
conveyed into Tarlary ; while the Tartar chief, having caused himself to h(' 



proclaimed Eni))eioi, coinnM'nccd his march towards Ifonan, tlu*, Imperial 
city. Tlui (diiiu^e, on rmciv in^f iutclJigciicc of the capture of their sove 
r(‘i,i,ni, had ])lac(‘d liis eldest siuj, Kint-sooiig, on the throne; hut this prince 
ii(‘,i,dected to tak(‘ m('asuri;s tor stoj)ping tlic approach of the enemy, who 
crossed the 1 loang-lio, or Yellow Kiver, without opposition, and proceeded 
direct to lloiiai), which they tool: and jdiindercd, while the Emperor, with 
his Avife and soni(‘ of the chief lords of the court, were carried away into 
<aptivit^. '(here were many, it is said, who avoided this melancholy fate 
hy jjiitting an vnd to their oAvn existence, which is not even now an un- 
coumioii ]>ractiee among the Chinese, under any misfortune from which 
is no other hope of escape. The Tartar prince, who was called 
Iving, or Khan of tlu’ Ivin, iixed his residence at Honan, so that there 
\ver(' two distinct kingdoms in China; the Tartars keeping possession of 
tlie northt'rn and th<' Chiiu'se of the soulhern provinces, wdierc the court 
was som(‘lim(‘s lield at Nanking and sometimes at llang-chow-foii, the 
aiuhait ca])i(aJ. The two sovereigns were (‘(pial in power and dominion ; 
and as th<‘ (diiiu'se piinc(‘s wc‘re desirous of rt'covering tin' provinces they 
liad lost, and the invaders were no less anxious to conquer the rest of the 
rnipir(‘, tile wars lielweiai tliem were carried on with scarcely any inter- 
mission thuing sevaual long reigns, by which the country was reduced to 
\('rv gr(‘at distrc'ss, when at length a fresh fo(' appeared, to whom both 
pnrti(’s v'(‘rc eljli^cal to yield, and thus commenced a new and eventful 
('la In tin' history of China. 
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/iNCiHIS IVHAN, whose* 

oligiuill name was Te- 
rn udgin, and who was 
one* of tlie greatest con- 
querors that has ever 
appeared on the face oC 
the earth, either in an- 
cient or modern times, 
was the chief of one* of 
the numerous horde's of 
Moguls that iiiliahited tlie 
countries to the north of 
the (ireuit Wall, extend- 
ing from Eastern Tar- 
tary to Bukharia. They 
we're a wandering peo])le, 
who had no settleel place of abode, but formed their cities of tents, which 
they could set up where they pleased, and carry away with them whenever 
they chose to change their locality. Every tribe had its own chief, but 
there was one sujierior to the rest, who was called the Great Khan, and to 
him the lesser chiefs paid homage and tribute. Some of them W(’re also 
tributary to the two great Tartar cmj)ircs of the Khitan and the Kin, — the* 
former extending ovc'r Western Tartary to the shores of the Caspian Sea, 
and containing several gr(*at cities, of which Cashgar was the capital ; the 
latter comprising the whole of Eastern Tartary, with the North of China, 
and to this empire the particular horde of Moguls, of which Temudgin 
was the chief, had long been accustomed to pay tribute. This cch'brated 
Avarrior Avas gifted by nature Avith a mind of vast capacity, which served to 
render him more terrible to the rest of mankind, since it made him am- 
bitious, and led him to plan and execute the Avidoly extended schemes of 
conquest that have rendered his name distinguished in history as one of 
those AAdiolesale destroyers of the human race, whose fame rivals that of 
Alexander of Maccdon, generally called the Great,” — a term that has too 
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often Itcon )nf>^t strimsfo’y misapplied to tliosc who have done the most 
mischief in tli(‘ noild, and proved themselves the worst enemies of their 
species. 'I'emudgiu harl been accustomed to war from his earliest youth, 
for his father had du-d while he was yet but a boyj and severid of the 
subject liordcs, not choosing to acknowledge the authority of so incx- 
l)0) ienced a leader, deserted the young chieftain to join others, so that he 
had but a very smidl band of warriors when he first set out on his career 
of conquest. Bchig .siieeessful, however, in several expeditions, the 
nundter of his subjects was increased, an^ he married the daughter of the 
(heat Khan, whose real name was Vang, but who is better known by the 
fabulous title of Prestcr John, or Priest John, which he seems to have 
obtained among Europeans in consequence of the visits of some Christian 
missionaric.s to that part of the world, by whom it is sujiposed ho was 
eonverted to Christianity. The Khan and his son-in-law did not remain 
on friendly terms, but were frequently at war with each other, till the 
death of the former. Temudgin then invaded the territories of his 
deceased father-m-law, and eoiuxuered one by one many of the Mogul 
tribes whose princes did him homage as their Great Khan, or supreme 
chief. His ambition being thus flattered by success, Temudgin, on find- 
ing himself head sovereign of the Moguls, began to indidge the vain fancy 
that he was destined to rule over the whole world, and being fully im- 
pressed with this romantic and mischievous notion, he assembled together 
a the princes of the different tribes which were subject to him, and the 

geiu-rals of his armies, to hold a diet on the subject of the vast enterprise 
ho luoditutcd. 

, was on the banks of the river Onon, where all 

(he chiefs arrived at the appointed time, and the whole army was ranged in 
oufer, euch band displaying its particular standard. The Khan was seated 
m ta mi st of the assembly, rvhen a certain pretended prophet, who 
enjoyed a great reputation for sanctity, suddenly appeared, and in a loud 
- CO 1 edarod that it we* the decree of Heaven that Temudgin should rule 
ho shoiill V^i^ ^ nations should bow down before him; and that 

Emperor i!*^^ Einghis Khan, signifying Most Groat 

as V nch was the rise of this renowned chief, who began his reign 

'S.t; 

prohibited from • ” belonging to the Mogul tribes were 
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for hunting, on which the subsistence of these rude nations cliiefly 
depended, were strictly defined ; and death was made the punishment for 
murder, as well as for the theft of a horse or an ox, the two most valued 
articles of Tartar property. With regard to religion, the barbarian prince 
granted universal toleration; nor did he suflFer his people to interfere with 
each other on that point, but all were permitted to worship in their own 
way, to enjoy equal rights, and to receive equal protection from the laws, 
whether they were Heathens, Jews, Mohammedans, or Christians, for 
Zinghis numbered among his subjects people of almost every different per- 
suasion. The rapid conquests of Zinghis Khan speedily established his 
authority over the greater part both of Western and Eastern Tartary, from 
the banks of the Volga to the wall of China, which proved no barrier to his 
victorious arms. The contest was still continued between the northern and 
southern potentates of China. The territory of the former was called Cathay 
by the Moguls, and by that name the Chinese empire generally is men- 
tioned in the European histories of those times. It has already been stated 
that the Moguls were tributary to the Kin race, then reigning in Cathay ; 
but as the tribute had not been regularly paid for some time, the Emperor 
Yongtsi, who had just succeeded to the throne, sent an ambassador to 
demand it from Zinghis Khan, who treated the message with the utmost 
contempt, and made it a pretext for the invasion of China. The descrip- 
tions that arc given of the dreadful cruelties of the invader arc probably 
very much exaggerated ; but the sufferings of the people must have been 
extremely great, as the Tartar mode of warfare was barbarous in the highest 
degree, and it was one of the maxims of Zinghis, never to make peace till 
after conquest. 

It is said that in the first expedition he burnt down as many as ninety 
cities in the north of China, put to the sword many thousands of the inha- 
bitants, and carried away vast numbers of both sexes into slavery. The 
Emperor of Cathay then offered terms of peace, which were accepted by the 
conqueror, who received, as the price of his forbearance from all further 
hostilities, immense presents in gold, silks, horses, and slaves. He 
then withdrew his army; but it was not long before he commenced a new 
invasion, which put an end to the empire of the Kin, and established that 
of the Moguls in the north of China. On this occasion, the invaders laid 
siege to the ancient city of Yea-King, which stood nearly on the site of the 
modern Pekin, and had become the capital of the kingdom of Cathay, as 
the Tartar kings had, during their wars with the Chinese sovereigns, found 
it expedient to remove theii* com*t from Honan. Yea-King was stormed and 
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taken, after a long and desperate resistance, during which the inhabitants 
were reduced by iaminc to the last extremity; and when the eonquerors 
entered, tliey iiniuediately set fire to the Imperial palace, from which, how- 
ever, the king had fled Ix'iorc the commencement of the siege. It is need- 
less to dwell on the horrors of these barbarous wars; suffice it to say, that 
Zinghis was in the end completely victorious, and took absolute possession 
of the northern part of the country, while the king of the Kin was obliged 
to retreat farther towards the south. 

The conqueror now turned his eyes towards other regions, and having 
appointed governors to preside over the provinces he had won, he left a 
part of his armies to defend them, and depiirted, with a numerous host, to 
spread war and desolation throughout the countries of "Western Asia, the 
greater portion of which was divided into small sovereignties, under the 
dominion of the Turkish sultans of the race of Scljook, who had established 
a j)owerful empire on the ruins of that of the Arabian caliphs, but were now 
much weakened in consequence of their wars with the European crusaders. 
It is not therefore surprising that they should be unable to resist so 
powerful an enemy as Zinghis Khan, who first subdued all the states around 
tlu‘- (Caspian sea, and then proceeded southward with equal success, through 
Persia and Arabia, to the sliorcs of the Indus. All the rich and populous 
provinces of Chorassan, Carizme, and Transoxiana, the last of which after- 
wards took the name of Zagatai from one of the sons of the conqueror, fell 
under the power of the Moguls, who plundered them, and sold great numbers 
of their Turkish prisoners for slaves to the Syrians and Egyptians. 

During tlie progress of this fearful war, the eldest sou of Zinghis Khan, 
Toushi, who was also a great warrior, headed an expedition into the Kussian 
empire, wliich led the way to the conquest of that country a few years 
afterwards. Zinghis, on his way back to China, brought under subjection 
several of the kingdoms of Tartary that had either revolted from his autho- 
rity or had not yet been subdued ; but he did not live to complete the 
conquest the Chinese empire, as death put an end to his destructive 
career very soon after his arrival in Cathay, in the year 1227. He left four 
sons, of whom the third, Octai, with the unanimous consent of his brothers, 
succeeded as Great Khan of the Moguls and Tartars, and was styled 
Lmperor of China, while the others were content to hold states dependent 
on him. Octai, in pursuance of the dying commands of his father, carried 
on the war against the Kin, whose last monaixh, after a long and desperate 
resistance, killed himself in despair, and the remnant of that once powerful 
nation lied to their native deserts, where they founded the tribe of the 
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Mantchoos, hy whom the Chinese empire was conquered at a later period, 
and whose princes still occupy the throne of China. 

While Octai was thus employed in extending his empire in China, he 
sent out a powerful army to liussia, headed by his nejihew, Batou, by whose 
successes the dominion of the Moguls w<as established over that portion of 
Europe, and was maintained for upwards of two centuries. In the moan 
time the Chinese kept possession of the southern half of the country, and 
several Emperors of the Soong dynasty had succeeded each other, none of 
whom were particularly distinguished; nor had they yet been involved in 
wars with the Moguls, when Houpilai, better known by the name of Kublai, 
one of the grandsons of Zinghis, became Emperor, or Great Khan, about 
the middle of the thirteenth century, and for him was reserved the glory of 
completing the conquest begun by his great predecessor. Kublai was born 
in China, and in him the ferocity of the Tartar race appeared to be blended 
with the mildness of the Chinese character. lie was a terrible foe, but a 
most beneficent ruler, and possessed all the great qualities of his grand- 
father, with a more enlightened mind ; but he was not much less ambitious, 
and not being satisfied to reign over half an empire, he projected the 
conquest of the southern kingdom, which was at that period styled Manjec, 
and accordingly went to war with the Chinese Emperor, who happened to 
be a weak and indolent prince, who was wholly addicted to pleasure, and 
concerned himself but little about the conquests of the Tartars, so long as 
he was not personally inconvenienced by them. Under these circum- 
stances, many of the Chinese cities opened their gates to the great Tartar 
general, Peyen, who was entrusted by Kublai with the chief conduct of 
the war; and those which oflFered any resistance were speedily forced to 
surrender, by the usual violent means. 

Such had been the miserable state of the country for several years, when 
the Chinese monarch died, leaving three infant sons, who all in succession 
received the title of Emperor, for it cannot be said they reigned, as the 
eldest was but eight years of age when his father died. The Empress 
mother, who was appointed Regent, sent an embassy to the Great Khan with 
proposals of peace; but received for answer, that as the Soong princes had 
obtained the throne originally in consequence of the minority of a reigning 
prince, so it was but just that another family should dispossess them, under 
the same circumstances. The young Emperor was taken prisoner and 
conveyed to the Desert of Shamo, in Tartary, where he soon died, and the 
second brother lived only two years; when the now empty title was 
bestowed on the last prince of the Soong dynasty, who was about six years 
of age. 
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In tho moan tinio ih(‘ Tartars fas the Moguls were generally called, in 
common with all nations of central Asia) wore rapidly approaching the 
Impc^rial city, from which the whole Court fled in the utmost consternation, 
and went on hoard some harks that were lying near the mouth of the 
(Jantoii river. Some 'fartar vessels were sent in pursuit of the wretched 
fiigitivt s, whose terror at tho sight of the hostile fleet seems to have 
amounted to madness; for one of the grandees, seizing the infant Emperor 
in his arms, jumped with him into the sea, and was instantly followed by 
the Empress and the chief ministers — who thus all perished. 



The Tartar sovereign w as left in undisputed possession of the whole empire, 
hut the conquest had not been achieved without much bloodshed, and 
numerous acts of revolting barbarity; but when the great object was 
accomplished, and the Mogul Emperor acknowledged by the Chinese as 
their sovereign, he endeavoured to win their aifections by conferring bene- 
fits upon them; and sought to establish his power on the firm basis of 
])opular esteem, rather than suffer it to rest on the uncertain foundation of 
that terror which his name had hitherto inspired. 

N ever did a more illustrious jn'ince ascend an eastern throne, and never 
there one more beloved and respected than Kublai Khan; and 
although a conqueror, and of a foreign race, he w^as deservedly called the 
fathci of his people, who had no cause to regret, beyond their previous 
sufteiings, the revolution that had placed him at the head of the empire. 
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He wisely nbstained from making any alterations in the political institutions 
of the (Chinese, nor did ho interfere with any of their ancient customs; the 
high functionaries who had submitted to his authority were suffered to 
retain their employments, and in the distribution of offices of State no 
unjust partiality was shewn towards the Tartars, and thus peace was pre- 
served between the conquerors and the conquered. 

The tribute or rent imposed on the natives of the country was a tenth 
part of all the silk, rice, wool, hemp, and other produce of their land, 
except sugar and spice, on which only a very small duty was levied; but 
these duties wci*e not levied on the mechanics, who, for their tribute, were 
obliged to work for the Government one day in the week, which amounted 
to a seventh part of their labour; and on these days they were employed 
in kc'cping the public edifices in repair, and making clothes and warlike 
implements for the army. The Chinese pay no observance to a Sabbath. 

The new Emperor fixed the scat of government at Kambalu, called also 
Teking, which signifies the Court of the North; but it was at that time 
generally termed Kambalu, and must have been the same as the ancient 
city of Yea-King, which was probably enlarged, and received the addition 
of a new palace built by the Mogul prince, as the old Imperial residence 
was destroyed, and the town also partly ruined, when it was stormed by 
the Tartars under Zinghis Khan. 

The more modern and handsomest part of Peking was not built till the 
])(‘ginning of the fifteenth century, after the restoration of the native 
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princes. Kambnlii, in the time of Kublai K lian, wits a wealthy and populous 
city, containing plenty t)r shops, well stocked with the rich niorchandize of 
P(‘rsia and Arabia; for, as soon as peace was restored, a considerable trade 
was carri(‘d on ova'riaiid with those countries, from which the caravans 
arrived regularly every year, and the merchants were lodged in hotels or 
caravanserais, of which there A’cre many in the suburbs, built expressly 
for the aetjommodation of foreign traders, each nation haidng its own parti- 
cular liotels and storebouses. 

d'}i(' eoinmcrce of the empire had now increased to such an extent that it 
was found necessary to adopt a more convenient kind of money than the small 
copper coinage that was in general use; therefore Kublai Khan invented a 
species of paper money, similar to our bank-notes, made of the inner bark 
of the mulberry-tree, and stamped with his own mark, to counterfeit which 
v\ as a crime punishable with death. This great prince seems to have paid 
more attention to the interests of commerce than any of the emperors who 
had prc'cedcd him, and to him the Chinese arc indebted for one of the 
grandest of their national Avorks, which is the Great Canal, that forms a 
direct communication, by water, between Canton and Peking, the two 
extreme points of the empire. 

The Avant of good roads has ahvays been a check to the internal trade of 
f'liina, and this disadvantage Avas at once percciArd by the Emperor, Avho 
projected unci carried into execution a design for facilitating the inter- 
course betAVoen the chief cities. This was effected by turning the waters 
of some of the lakes into artificial channels, Avhich were made to communi- 
cate Avith the rivers; many branches also extending to towns that were not 
in tlu’ir course. 170,000 men were employed for years in the construction 
of this mighty work, which was completed under the immediate successors 
of Kublai, and which, for real utility, far surpasses the Great Wall of Chi- 
hoang-tl, being at this moment of the utmost benefit to the Chinese, whose 
inland trade Avould be very limited Avithout it, as the means of land-carriage 
arc fe\v% and both tedious and expensive. Another great advantage of this 
canal Avas, that it answered the purpose of draining large tracts of marshy, 
but fertile land, Avhich had till then been quite useless, but were thus ren- 
dered fit for cultivation. 

It was in the early part of the reign of Kublai, before he had become 
master of the whole empire, that China was for the first time Ausited by 
European travellers, who Avere fortunate enough to be admitted to the 
court of the Great Khan, and honoured by his confidence and friendship. 

Mattoo and Nicolo Polo were two merchants of Venice, who, having 
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occasion to make a journey into Persia, which formed part of the dominions 
of Kublai (being one of the countries conquered by his grandfather, 
Zinghis), heard so mucli there respecting the splendour of the Imperial 
court, that they felt a great desire to become acquainted with the distant 
city of Kambalu, which they found means to visit, by accompanying a 
Persian ambassador, who was charged with despatches for the Emperor. 
They were received with the greatest courtesy by Kublai, w^ho was well 
pleased at meeting with such an ox^portunity of gaining some correct 
information respecting the peojde of Europe, and made many inquiiies on 
the subject of the manners, religion, and form of government, of different 
Eurox)eaa countries; from which it may be inferred, that he M^as more 
enlightened as to the state of the Western world, than the present monarch 
of the Chinese em^nre, who seems to be possessed with the infatuated belief 
that the Euroi)eans arc all in a most pitiable state of barbarism. In conse- 
quence of the conversations he held with the Venetians, Kublai, who was 
himself a votary of the Buddliist faith, was nevertheless so highly imx)rcssed 
with their representation of the excellence of the Christian religion, 
that he despatched by them a letter to the Poi)e, containing a request that 
his Holiness would send pro]>er persons to instruct the Chinese in the 
doctrines of Christianity; and the Venetian travellers dci)arted on this 
extraordinary mission. 

Several years had passed away, during which the Khan had been so 
much engaged in prosecuting the war against Manjee, the southern king- 
dom of China, that he had almost forgotten the Venetians, whose first visit 
had taken place long before the conquest; nor was the war yet quite ended 
when they returned, accompanied by Marco Polo, the son of one of them, 
and the most celebrated of the three, since it was he who wrote, on his 
return to Italy, an account of the Chinese empire, or kingdom of Cathay, 
where he had resided no less than seventeen years, during which he had 
enjoyed, without interruption, the favour of the Emj)eror. 

At this period, so little was known of China in the Western world, that 
the history of Marco Polo gained but little credit, and failed to enlighten 
the people of the age with regard to that fine country. In fact there were 
very few who knew any thing about the traveller, or the book he had 
written, for the art of printing being then unknown in Europe, knowledge 
was but slowly and partially diffused, and those who read the work thought 
it so improbable, that they treated the whole narrative as a fiction. The 
extent and wealth of Cathay, the splendour of its court, the number of its 
cities, the beauty of its manufactures, the order of its government, all faith- 
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fully dcsciibcicl by the author, were read with a smile of incredulity, nor 
was it tdl a muc'li later period, when the country was visited by other 
Europeans, that justice v^as done to his veracity. 

But to rcjsuirie the subject of our history. When the Polos set out on 
their return to China, they had with them two preaching friars, deputed as 
missionaries by Pope Gregory the Tenth, who also sent letters to the 
Khan; but some of the states of Syria, through which the travellers had to 
pass, were in a state of warfare, and the friars were, from some untoward 
circumstance, prevented from proceeding, while the Polos, after' encounter- 
ing many difficulties and dangers, safely r(3ached their destination. This 
was about the time when the Crusades were drawing to a close, and the 
y(3ar that the three Italians arrived at the court of Kublai Khan, was the 
same as that in which Edward the First returned to England from the 
Holy Land. 

The Emperor testified much delight at the return of his former visitors, 
and was so much pleased with young Marco, that he conferred on him a 
high post at the court, and employed him on missions to various parts of the 
empire. Marco had therefore sufficient opportunities of observing the state 
of the country, as web as the manners of the court. 

The cities were, at this period, thronged with industrious manufacturers, 
who all worked at their own homes, and sold the produce of their labour to the 
wealthy merchants, who traded principally to India, from which country the 
manufactures and produce of China were conveyed to Alexandria, and from 
that port were transported to Venice, where they were all received under 
the general name of Indian goods, and thus thc^ Chinese were for a long 
time considered the same people as the Indians, and their country was sup- 
posed to be the most remote part of India. It is believed by many j^ersons 
that an actjuaintancc with the narrative of Marco Polo was a j)owerful 
inducement to Christopher CiJolumbus to undertake his first voyage of dis- 
covery, by which he expected to arrive at the wealthy land described hy the 
Venetian under the name of Cathay. 

Among the many improvements made by Kublai Khan, during his bene- 
ficent reign, was the establishment of inns or j)ost-houses, commencing 
from the capital and continued at intervals of about thirty-six miles to 
all the principal places in the empire, and at these stations relays of horses 
were always kept in readiness for the Emperor’s messengers, who were 
there also furnished with the requisite food, and lodging. There were 
also ferry-boats at convenient stations to carry them across the rivers 
and lakes without delay, so that in case of need, a messenger could 
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travel two hundred miles in the twenty-four hours ; and by these means, 
fine fruits and other luxuries, for the court and rich citizens, were often 
conveyed from the most distant provinces to Pekin ; an advantage which 
that city would not so readily have enjoyed otherwise, since it stands in a 
cold and barren plain, and depends for its supplies on the more fertile 
districts of the south. 

These supplies are still obtained by the generality of the inhabitants by 
means of the Great Canal, which is constantly covered with barges, laden 
chiefly with grain. A great number of these barges were employed between 
the difTcrent provinces and the capital, in conv('ying tlie tribute, out of 
Avhich, when the harvest was abundant, the Emperor laid up in his granaries 
stores of rice and corn, which in years of scarcity he sold to the poor, at a 
cheap rate; although, therefore, the taxes Avere heavy, the people derived 
benefit from them when they stood most in need of assistance, and they 
were always remitted, or at least much lightened, in a season of public 
calamity. Every thing, indeed, appears to have been done by this bene- 
ficent prince that could tend to increase the prosperity and happiness of his 
subjects, who seem to have enjoyed, under his paternal government, the 
blessings of peace in their fullest extent. 

In all the cities, good order was 
preserved by the establishment of a strict 
police, and no one was allowed to be 
abroad after dark, except on urgent 
business, when he was required to carry 
a lantern — a regulation that prevented 
robberies or disturbances in the streets 
at night. In the centre of the capital 
there was an enormous bell, suspended 
in a lofty building, so placed, that it 
could be heard all over the city; and 
this was tolled every evening at a certain 
hour, as a signal for all persons to 
retire to their homes; as the curfew, in 
olden times, was rung at eve, to warn 
the people of England that it was time 
to extinguish the cheerful blaze, and 
betake themselves to repose. 

As soon as Kublai had completed the conquest of China, he sent an 
ambassador to the sovereign of the Japan Islands, who was an independent 
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prince, ruling over a nnmorous and not uncivilised people. The object 
of this embassy was to demand submission and tribute of the Japanese 
monarch as a vassal of the Chinese empire; and when the indignant chief 
refused to coraplj with so unjust a requisition, the Emperor declared 
war against him, and sent out a lai-ge fleet, in the hope of making another 
important conquest. 

It would be difficult to conjecture upon what ground the Emperor of 
China founded his claim to the supremacy of Japan, which had for ages 
been a distinct sovereignty; nor docs it appear, as far as their early history 
is known, that the Japanese had ever been dependent on the Chinese 
empire. A tradition certainly existed, that at some remote period these 
islands had been conquered by a Chinese warrior, who became the founder 
of the Japanese monarchy, and whose descendants still occupied the throne. 
Powerful princes are not always very particular about making a good title 
to the territories they covet, wherefore the Emperor might have thought it 
a sufficient reason for his assumption of superiority, that the first Prince of 
Japan was a subject of China. The Japanese, however, made a successful 
resistance; and by the help of a storm, which destroyed the greater part of 
the Tartar fleet, they were fortunate enough to preserve that independence 
which they have maintained to this very day. 

The Tartar conquest produced no alteration in the manners and customs 
of the native Chinese, which indeed, as before observed, appear not to have 
been afibeted by any of the revolutions that have taken place in the country ; 
all the national festivals being observed as in former times, and the same 
laws remaining in force that have so direct and powerful an influence on 
the character and social habits of the people of China. 

The garments worn by the mass of the population were at this time still 
made of silk, for although cotton was then cultivated for the purpose of being 
manufactured, it was not so plentiful as silk, consequently it was much more 
expensive, and only used by persons of high rank; but the case is now 
entirely reversed, since at the present day the rich alone wear silks, while 
the poor are universally clothed in cotton. 

One of the great festivals observed in China in the reign of Kublai Khan 
was the birth-day of that great prince, which was a universal holiday, and 
celebrated throughout the empire with all kinds of public rejoicings. Sacri- 
fices were made in the temples, the cities were illuminated, and people 
of all classes spent the day in feasting and amusements. Among the 
latter were dramatic pieces performed by companies of strolling players, 
either in temporary theatres set up in the streets for the delight of the com- 
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The Emperor appeared on this festive day arrayed in a robe of cloth of 
gold, his whole dress glittering with jewels, and was attended by all the 
chief officers of his court, in their magnificent state dresses, who stood 
around the throne, while he received the homage of the tributary princes, 
who came to offer their congratulations. The banquet given at the palace 
on this occasion was extremely sumptuous, and graced with the presence of 
the Empress and ladies of the court, for the Tartar ladies were less secluded 
in their habits than the Chinese; and when they first arrived in the country, 
were frequently seen on public occasions; but they have since adopted, in a 
great measure, the more reserved manners of the ladies of China. 

The banquet took place in a large hall, where the guests were seated 
according to their rank. The Emperor’s table stood on a dais at the 
upper end, and the ladies were ranged according to their rank, at tables by 
themselves. The meats were served on silver, and the drinking cups were 
of gold. A band of music was in attendance the whole time; and at the 
lower end of the hall a temporary stage was erected, for the perform'^i^nces 
of the players, and the feats of jugglers and tumblers. But it must be 
observed that the mirth of the guests was never indulged to an extent that 
might have been deemed disrespectful to the Emperor. There was no noisy 
laughter; and whenever the Imperial host raised the cup to his lips, a signal 
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was given, and till present knelt down and bowed tbeir beads until be bad 
finish(ul Ills draught 8acb is the homage paid to Majesty in the East. 

On the occasion of the birtb-day, presents of great value were sent to the 
Emperor from all the provinces; but as they were too numerous, and some 
of them too bulky to bo laid at his feet, tln^y were merely passed in review 
before him, boinc by a train of camels. This was a very general custom in 
the East, and the presents made to Eastern princes by their subjects must 
have very materially contributed towards keeping up the extraordinary 
splendour for which their courts were so remarkable. 

Since the Tartars had occupied the throne, hunting had been the grand 
amusement of the court, the sports of the chase being regarded by that 
peo])le as emblematical of warfare, and the fearless hunter being respected 
as a brave warrior. The annual hunting expedition into Tartary was con- 
ducted with all the solemnity of a campaign, the Emperor taking the head 
of a. numerous train, whi'di had all the appearance of a vast army marching 
to the field of battle. 'The three winter months were entirely occupied with 
this pursuit, which, during the season, was deemed the chief business of 
the state; so that the holding of these hunts is among the principal duties 
of a Tartar soverf'ign, and he who neglects them occasions discontent and 
r(d)cllion. 

Falconry was a loss important pastime, but not a less favourite one of the 
Emperor, who k(‘pt a great number of falconers in his train, and very 
frequently went out with them in pursuit of cranes and pheasants, on which 
occasions he was always carried in a richly-ornamented pavilion on the 
back of ail elephant. 

When the sporting season wns over, it wns customary for the whole court 

to repair to a city of Tartary, where the 
Emperor had a palace, with an extensive 
park and pleasure grounds ; and to this 
summer residence he was accompanied by the 
Empress, and all his other wives, for he had 
many, although only one of them enjoyed the 
dignity and title of Empress. This favoured 
lady was surrounded with as much state as 
her lordly husband, having no less than 
three hundred female slaves to attend upon 
and amuse her, for which purpose many of 
them had been taught music and dancing, 
according to the custom of the East; and 
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besides these damsels, there were elderly females, whose occupation it 
was to relate entertaining stories to the Empress and ladies of the court, 
amongst whom reading was then an art unknown. 

Kublai Khan lived to the advanced age of eighty-three, and had ruled 
over the whole of China about eighteen years, when he died, in 1294, and 
was succeeded by his grandson, Timur. 

The empire of the Moguls had now attained its utmost magnitude. It 
extend(;d from the Chinese sea and the Indies, to the northern extremity 
of Siberia, and from the eastern shores of Asia to the frontiers of Poland 
in Europe ; and all this vast portion of the globe was governed by princes 
of the family of Zinghis, who were all vassals of the Great Khan, or 
Emperor of China. Th(i chief of these were the Khans of Persia, Zagatai, 
and Kipzac, who were tributary to Kublai, but after his death they became 
independent sovereigns. 

The Chinese empire continued under tlic dominion of the Moguls about 
seventy-three years from the death of Kublai, and in that time eight princes 
of his family reigned in succession; not one of whom equalled their great 
predecessor in ability, although most of them were mild and beneficent 
rulers. Kublai had, with the wisdom of a superior mind, accommodated 
himself to the habits and prejudices of the conquered nation; but his 
successors, less politic, made innovations on the ancient form of government, 
and lost, by degrees, the confidence and aflTection of the Chinese, who are 
extremely jealous of the slightest interference with their established customs, 
and whose dissatisfaction at length began to exhibit itself by frequent insur- 
rections. 

During the whole of the Yuen dynasty. Buddhism was the religion of 
the state; and so many of the Eonzes, or priests of that sect, came into 
China, that the people found them very Imrthensome, as they were a men- 
dicant race, who Avent from house to house asking alms. Many Buddhist 
temples were built in the reign of Kublai Khan, Avho was himself a pro- 
fessor of Buddliism ; a faith which never possessed so much influence in 
China as during the sway of the Mogul emperors. 

Shunty, the ninth and last soA^ercign of this race, ascended the throne in 
1331; and reigned thirty-five years, or rather suffered his ministers to 
reign, for he himself was too indolent and fond of pleasure to talio much 
share in state afiairs. When the Tartars first arrived from their oAvn wild 
deserts, they Avere a bold energetic race of barbarians; but the ease and 
luxury in which they were enabled to indidge, in the genial climate of 
China, had softened their manners, and had thus destroyed the war-like 
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character oy w hie )i their ancestors had gained possession of the country, and 
i)y which alone they coidd hope to retain it. 

The revolution that placed the empire once more under the dominion of 
native princes, took place under the following circumstances. There was a 
poor labourer in the province of Nanking, Avho had a son named Choo, a 
lad whos(! constitution was so delicate that he was quite unfit for hard 
work, his father therefore placed him in one of the monasteries, to be 
brought up by the llonzos, with a view to his becoming a member of that 
order. The boy, however, had no taste for so inactive a life, and growing 
stronger as his years increased, he enlisted as a common soldier in the 
Inijicrial army, in which capacity he distinguished himself so higlJy on two 
or three; difterent occasions, that he was promoted, step by step, till he had 
attained to a high rank; when he married a widow of fortune and influence, 
whose family wiis among those uho were disaffected towards the Tiutar 
government. Choo soon hnbibed similar princijiles, and took the lead in a 
formidable insurrection that broke out in the province of Nanking, or as 
it was then calh-d, Keang-nan. The many changes of name that have 
occurred in the iirovinces and cities of C'hina, have caused great confusion 
in the geographical history of the country, and made it very difficult, in 
some cases, to identify oven jdaces of importance. However, as soon as it 
was known that the famous General Choo was at the head of the insurgents, 
the whole province was speedily in anns, the capital having already declared 
for the rebel chief, who met and defeated the Imperial forces. The numbers 
of the rebel army increased daily; the most considerable cities opened their 
gates to them, and at length Peking itself was taken, and Shunty, with his 
family, fled into Tai-tiiry, leaving his capitid in the undisputed possession of 
the victor, who was proclainrcd Emperor by the title of 'Tait-sou, in the 
year 1366; and this was the commencement of the Ming dynasty, which 
was displaced about three hundred years afterwards by the present reigning 
family. 











S soon as Tait-sou \vas firmly seated on the tliroiie, 
P^' § amhassadors Avero sent ])y the kings of Cor(\a and 

other tributary ])rinces, to congratulate him on his 
k- ^ lillii ’^liS elevation, and express tlieir satislaclioii that the 
country was once more under the dominion of a 
■--- „v:)^ native ruler. 'J'lie success of 'i ait-sou and his exccl- 

lent government arc attributed in great measure to 
the prudent counsels of his wife, by which he wisely suffered himself to be 
guided, and was thus, perhaps, restrained from falling into those excesses 
which often stain the victories of a conqueror. It docs not appear that the 
Tartar ladies ever possessed that influence in the state which was con- 
stantly exercised by the ladies of China, which is a clear proof that the 
Chinese had a higher opinion of female intellect than the more barbarous 
nations, although much has been said to the contrary. The new Emperor 
chose Nanking for his capital, and erected Peking into a principality, 
which he bestowed on one of his sons, Yong-lo, who when he became 
Emperor, again removed the court from Nanking to Peking, the latter 
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city being bett('r situated for keeping the Tartars in check, who were con- 
stantly at war with the (Jidnese after the fall of the Mogul dynasty. Tait- 
sou b(‘gan his redgn by restoring those institutions which had been dis- 
regarded since the time of Kublai Khan, whose successors had broken in 
upon ont^ of the most important usages of the Chinese government, by 
]dac-iiig military men in all the chief offices of state, which, under Kublai, 
had been fdled, as usual, by the learned. This was one of the innovations 
tliat had led to the j'cvolution, and was among the first grievances redressed 
by the n(‘w Emperor, who restored the literary Mandarins to their former 
rank and influence, and granted great jirivilegcs to the Ilan-lin College. 
Jlc made several new regulations intended to promote the happiness of the 
people, and among others, that women should not devote themselves as 
priestesses to the religion of Buddha, and that no man should enter a monas- 
tery till he was forty years of age ; for Tait-sou knew by experience that 
young people sometimes were induced to adopt a life of seclusion before 
they were old enough to judge whether it was exactly suited to their 
dispositions, and were thereby doomed to many years of misery and regret. 

Tait-sou reigned thirty-one years, and having lost his favourite son, 
appointed his grandson, a boy of thirteen, to succeed him, which gave great 
oflence to one of his sons, Yong-lo, who raised an army at Peking, and 
j)lacing himself at its head, marched towards Nanking to demand from his 
nephew the surrender of the throne. He M^as opposed by the Imperial 
troops, and a battle ensued, in which many were killed on both sides; but 
the cause was still undecided, when the gates of the city were opened 
by some traitor, who had probably received a bribe for so doing. The 
assailants instantly rushed into the town, put many of the inhabitants to 
the sword, and set the palace on fire. The youthful Emperor perished in 
the flames, and Yong-lo took possession of the vacant throne. Some of the 
ministers were condemned to death, others killed themselves, while many 
of the Mandarins, who expected to be punished for their adherence to the 
cause of the latcj unfortunate prince, shaved their heads and assumed the 
sackcloth habit of the Bonzes, and thus disguised were not recognized, for 
it was not the custom at that time for the Chinese to shave off their hair. 

Although the neAv Emperor had obtained the throne by cruelty and 
violence, he was not a bad sovereign, but on the contrary exhibited great 
moderation and justice in many acts of his government. It was he who 
removed the court to Peking, which has been the Imperial residence ever 
since; but he established separate tribunals at Nanking, which city was 
occupied and governed by his eldest son. 
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It was in this reign that the great Mogul chief, Timour, or Tamerlane, 
as he is more generally called, whose conquests almost equalled those of 
Zinghis Khan, being ambitious of adding China to the vast dominions he 
had already acquired by a long and successful course of warfare, set out 
with the intention of invading that empire; but happily for the Chinese 
h(j died on the way, and the expedition was abandoned. From time to 
time, however, the Tartars renewed their invasions in the hope of recover- 
ing the empire, and were a terrible scourge to those provinces which 
bordered on Tartary. When there happened to be a powerful prince at 
the head of the state they were kept in check, but whenever the govern- 
ment was weak they did not fail to turn that advantage to account ; so that 
the Chinese were never entirely at peace during the whole period of the 
Ming dynasty, which lasted three centuries. 

It vTis in the reign of the twelfth Emperor of this race, that the rapid 
progress of navigation, wliich follow'cd the discovery of America, first 
brought the ships of Europe to the shores of China. The Portuguese, who 
were the gre<it navigators of the age, having made several voyages to India 
by the newly-discovered passage round the Cape of Good Hope, ventured 
still farther eastward in the year and were the first Europeans who 

reached the port of Canton. Some alarm was experienced at Canton on 
the appearance of strange vessels, of a form altogether new to the Chinese, 
who very naturally supposed an invasion was intended; consequently the 
fleet, which consisted of eight vessels, was immediately surrounded by 
Chinese war junks, and it was with great difficulty that the commander, 
Perez de Andrada, obtained permission to j)rocccd up the river to Canton 
with two of his ships. The Viceroy of the city granted an audience to the 
Captain, who explained, by means of an interpreter brought from Malacca, 
that they were merchants, who had no hostile intentions, but desired to 
trade with the people of the country; to which he received a favourable 
answer; and an cxiwess was sent to the Emperor, to inform him of the 
arrival of the strangers, and their object. The Emperor graciously signified 
his pleasure that they should have leave to establish a factory on the coast, 
and send trading vessels to Canton once a year; and thus a regular treaty 
of commerce was concluded between Portugal and China. 

The Portuguese were the first who called the great men of the Chinese 
empire Mandarins. The first place where they established a settlement 
was at Ningpo, from which port they long carried on a profitable trade with 
other parts of China and the Japan Islands; but unfortunately, many of the 
Portuguese who went thither were daring adventurers, who were ready to 
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undertake any d(‘s]ioratr exploit for the sake of gain, and conducted them- 
selves so impropeily, tliat they were at length expelled from Ningj)o by 
the i>roviiieiul g()V('rmiieiit. They had, however, been allowed to build 
some warehouses at Macao, a ]u)rt on a small island at the entrance of the 



(kauton river, for which pri^dlegc they paid an annual tribute, and Macao, 
in the course of time, became their chief settlement. They erected there, 
by (hjgrecis, a number of good houses, and the merchants who went to 
reside there, took with them their mIvcs and families, Avhich was con- 
trary to the laws of the empire, but connived at by the Mandarins, who 
probably dmived some advantage from granting this indulgence. Macao 
was honoured by bcung the ])lace of banishment of the well known poet, 
(kamoens, whose beautiful poem of the Lusiad was here written in a grotto 
which still bi'ars his name, and which is represented beneath. 
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The new Portuguese town of Macao, being situated at the extremity of a 
small peninsula, joined by a narrow isthmus to the island of ]\Ieang-shan, 
the Chinese government caused a wall to be built across the slip of land as 
a barrier; for although the Chinese were not insensible to the advantages 
of foreign coimncrce, they adhered to their system of exclusion, and while 
they strictly prohibited the strangers from entering their cities, or even 
passing the bounds of their own settlement, they jealously watched all their 
proceedings. A Mandarin was appointed at Macao, who governed the 
town in the name of the Emperor, and whose duty it was to give informa- 
tion to his superiors of the conduct of the inhabitants. 

Not long after the Portuguese had opeiu^d a trade with China, the 
Spaniards began to send out ships to the Indian Ocean, and in the reign 
of Philip the Second, established a colony at Manilla, in the Philippine 
Islands, where they entered into commercial dealings with a company of 
Chinese merchants, who carried silks and porcelain thither for sale. There 
had been some warfare between the S]ianiards and the natives of the 
Philippines, before the former had gained their object of settling a colony 
upon one of those islands ; but at length, having subdued the Prince of 
fiuzon, and forced him to acknowledge the King of Spain as his sovereign, 
they established themselves at Manilla, where they built many good houses, 
and three monasteries, which were speedily filled with Spanish monks, 
who took great pains in endeavouring to convert the natives. Hut their 
grand object was to introduce the Christian religion into China, and with 
that view, they earnestly solicited the Chinese merchants to admit them 
into the country. This request was long refused, as it would have been 
a violation of the laws that would have subjected any persons concerned 
to very severe penalties ; but at length a circumstance occurred, that afforded 
the desired opportunity. 

The coasts of China and the neighbouring shores had from time to time 
been infested with pirates, who were the terror of all the maritime towns 
and villages, and who sheltered themselves in some of the small islands that 
abounded in the adjacent seas. One of these lawless chiefs, whose name 
was Limahon, having committed frightful ravages in different parts of the 
empire, made an attack on the town of Manilla, and treated such of the 
inhabitants as were unfortunate enough to fall into his hands with the 
utmost barbarity. A Chinese fleet, under the command of Admiral Omon- 
con, was sent out in search of the formidable corsair ; but the latter had 
already been defeated and driven from the Chinese seas by the Spaniards, 
in return for wliich good service the Admiral consented to introduce some 
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of their priests into China; and two Augustine friars were permitted to 
embark on board one of his vessels, accompanied by two of the Spanish 
officers who had assisted in the defeat of Limahon. The strangers were 
rec(‘ive(l with much courtesy by the governors of several cities which they 
were allowed to visit, and were magnificently entertained at the houses of 
some of tlie chief Mandarins: but whenever they applied for leave to preach 
to th(i peoph*, the request was studiously evaded. 

'J'he appearance of foreigners in a Chinese city was so rare a sight, that 
tlie house in which they lodged was constantly surrounded by the populace, 
v ho mounted the walls and the house tops to obtain a glimpse of the 
nu'u from an unknown land. When they went out, sedan chairs were pro- 
vided for their accommodation; but they could scarcely make their way 
along the streets, in consequence of the crowds that were assembled to sec 
tlunn. Th('y found the country through which tlicy travelled extremely 

fertile and well 
cultivated, and 
the people, who 
were then gene- 
rally employed 
in harrowing and 
seed sowing, ap- 
peared to be in 
comfortable cir- 
cumstances; but 
the strangers 
were so closely 
watched, that 
they had little 

o]>portunity of gaining much information respecting the real condition of 
the natives, or of visiting the interior of their abodes. 

At tills period, which was late in the sixteenth century, no mention is 
mad(‘ of silk garments among the poor, whose clothing was mostly of the 
strong cotton stuft‘, called by us Nanking, or nankeen, which was manufac- 
turt'd in largt' quantities, and usually dyed blue. The cultivation of cotton 
had been improving from the commencement of the Ming dynasty, and had 
bi'come a material of importance both in the agriculture and manufactures 
ol’ the country. 

At length the Spaniards were informed that their visit had been 
sufficiently prolonged, and without having received a direct reply with 
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regard to the object of their mission, they were politely escorted to Canton, 
where a bark was in readiness to convey them back to Manilla, and thus 
ended their hopes of propagating Christianity among the Chinese. Other 
attempts were made, with as little success, until the Jesuits undertook 
missions to China, and as they were in general more enlightened men than 
monks of otlier ordcTs, and in the habit of mixing more with the world, they 
succeeded better than those who had gone before them. They commenced 
the great work they had in view, in a very cautious manner, giving out that 
tluy were holy men from the West, who, having heard of the wonders of 
tlu‘. Celestial empire, had come to finish their days in that celebrated land; 
and one of tliem gained the rc'putation of being a great astrologer, by 
constructing a sun-dial, and an armillary sphere, which excited mucli 
admiration. 

Having conciliated the good will of the natives, they were' permitted to 
remain, and when they had gained sufficient influence to makc^ the attenij)!, 
they obtained leave to build a Cliristian church, and succeeded in making 
many converts. It was just at this time that the great invasion of the 
Mant-chow Tartars threw th(^ whole empire into confusion, and in bringing 
war into all the provinces, put a stop to the labours of the Jesuit Mis- 
sionaries. 

In the mean time the Dutch had begun to send out ships to the Indian 
seas, and being at war with the Spaniards and Portuguese, had dispossessed 
them of some of their best settlements, particularly some colonies which 
they had established in the Island of Formosa; and they also obtained a 
settlement in the Island of Java, where they built the town of Batavia, 
which still belongs to the King of Holland, together with the greater part of 
the island. The British merchants, likewise, in the latter part of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, and towards the close of the Ming dynasty, began to 
make commercial voyages to the East, and established factories at Bantam, 
in Java, whence they opened a trade with the Chinese, who sent every year 
four junks to Bantam, laden with raw silk, porcelain, sugar-candy, and 
japanned ware; but no mention is made of tea, till after the Tartar conquest, 
which happened in the time of the English Commonwealth. 

The Mantchow Tartars were descended from the Kin, who were con- 
quered and driven out of China by the Moguls, but had re-esfeiblished 
themselves in Tartary, and had again become a powerful nation. It is a 
striking instance of the caprice of fortune, that when the Moguls were 
expelled by the founder of the Ming race, they sought refuge among the 
Kin, and marriages were made between the Koyal families of the two races. 
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whose posterity, tli(^ Mantchow sovereigns, who heave now reigned in China 
about two hundred years, iiia> thus claim a descent both from the Kin and 
the Mogul princes. 

At the time when the Portuguese first arrived in China, the Mantchows 
were, and had long been, on friendly terms with the Chinese, to whose 
markets they brought for sale, horses, furs, and ginseng, a medicinal root 
much us(^d in China. As long as they were but an inconsiderable tribe 
this kind of intercourse was continued; but as they grew more numerous 
and j)owerful, tliey also became more haughty, and disputes arose between 
them and tlie Chinese, which led first to petty hostilities, and by degrees to 
serious warfare. Sometimes a peace was made, the conditions of which 
were sure to be violated ere long by one or other of the parties, and then 
the war was renewed with increased violence. 

Such was the state of affairs when Wanlie, the thirteenth Emperor of 
the Ming dynasty, ascended the throne of his ancestors, in the year 1571. 
Wanlie is higlily spoken of in Chinese history as being just, wise, and bene- 
volent, and altogether as a prince of an excellent disposition. It was he 
who caused to be published every three months, for the *convcnicncc of the 
public, a book containing tbe name, rank, and native city of every Mandarin 
in the empire — a custom that has been continued ever since. It is called 
the Ilcd-book, we suppose from the colour : red having some important 
liearing in connexion with that distinguished class ; for instance, there arc 
before the portals of every mandarin’s mansion, two high poles, which arc 
uniformly painted red, to denote the office of the occupier. 
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There are nine degrees of rank among the Mandarins, and alterations 
are continually being made among their body, cither by the degradation of 
some to a lower or the elevation of others to a higher grade, as well as by 
the appointment of new magistrates, and the admission of fresh candidates 
after every examination. The nobility is therefore, in fact, a constantly 
fluctuating body, and the lied-book is a sort of Court Calendar, corrected 
every three months, according to the changes tliat have occurred. 

The long redgn of Wanlie was disturbed from its commencement by the 
irruptions of the Mantchows, whose power was fast increasing, while that 
of the Ming princes was as rapidly declining ; and at length the Mantchow 
prince, Ticn-ming, provoked by the oppressive conduct of some Chinese 
mandarins on the frontiers, formally declared w'ar against the Empire, and 
published a manifesto, stating his reasons for so doing. 

The injuries which he complained of were seven in number; the following 
being the heads of what arc called the seven grievances : —The Chinese had 
commenced hostilities without just cause; they had passed a certain boun- 
dary line agreed upon between the two nations as the limit of their respec- 
tive territories ; and this they liad done to assist an enemy of the Mant- 
rhow\s, in violation of a solemn treaty, by whicli neither party was to 
cross tlie frontier; they had put to dejith a Tartar envoy sent to complain 
of the above grievances; they had carried off a Tartar princess, and 
married her to a Chinese prince; they had expelled the Tartars who 
dwxdt on the frontier; they had spoken insultingly of Tien-ming liimself; 
and, lastly, they had excited several nations which he had conquered and 
made tributary, to rebel against him. ^^It is to I’cvengc these seven inju- 
ries,” continued the manifesto of the Tartar x^i^’ince, “that I have now 
resolved to subjugate Ming and his whole empire;” and having thus justi- 
fied his contemplated invasion, he lost no time in proceeding to action. lie 
('iitcred the province of Pechelce at the head of fifty thousand men, whore 
he assumed the title of Emperor, and gained some victories; but the Chinese 
raised such a numerous force that he was obliged to retire. 

Just at this juncture Wanlie died, and was succeeded by his grandson, 
Ilit-song, who reigned only seven years, during which the war was con- 
tinued with varied success, and was still undecided when the last of the 
Chinese sovereigns, Whey-t-song, ascended the throne, in the year 1627. 

The late Emperor, Hi-t-song, and the Tartar King, Tien-ming, died 
within a few months of each other, the latter being succeeded by his son 
Tien-song, who prosecuted the war against AVhey-t-song with a view to the 
conquest of the Empire. The whole country was now in a most dreadful 
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state of anarchy, for the regular troops being all engaged in the contest 
with the Tartars, tluae were none to stop the progress of rebellion, which 
b(‘gan to shew itself in all the provinces. Several daring chiefs raised 
revolts, and collected large armed bands, with which they ravaged the 
country and pluiidercjd the cities wdth impunity ; nor had the magistrates 
any power to prevemt such outrages by enforcing the laws, which they could 
only do i)y military aid. 

The boldest of the insurgent leaders, whose name was Li Kong, even 
as])ired to the Imperial dignity, and having raised an immense army, he 
made himself master of the provinces of Honan and Shen-see, where he 
sjjeurcd his authority by putting to death the principal mandarins of the 
( ities, and freeing the people from all taxes and contributions. The support 
of the commonalty being thus gained, he marched towards Peking, the 
capital, sending several of his party before him disguised as merchants, who 
went into the city, where they hired shops, and carried on trade till an 
opportunity o fibred for executing their project, which was to gain over some 
of the soldiers of the guard, and by their assistance to open the gates to the 
reb('l army. All happened according to their wishes; and the night on 
which the treacherous soldiers were to keep guard, was fixed for the 
entrance of la Kong and his troops, who on the gates being opened rushed 
into the town, and commenced a furioxis attack on the palace. The man- 
darins fled in dismay; the guards of the palace went over to the enemy; 
when the unfortunate Emperor, seeing no other means of escaping from the 
foe, stabbed his daughter wdth his own hand, and then put an end to his 
own existence. The young lady was carried off by a faithful slave, and 
having survived the effects of the blow, was afterwards married to a 
Cliinesc grandee; but the Empress, and many ladies of the court, dreading 
nothing so much as falling into the hands of the rebels, killed themselves 
ill despair. 

In the mean time the triumphant chief caused himself to be proclaimed 
emperor, and taking possession of the palace, proceeded to exercise the 
sovereign authority, to which the people of Peking and the northern 
provinces universally submitted; but one of the Chinese Generals, Woo- 
sankwei, who still had an army under his command, held out with deter- 
mined bravery, and fortified himself in a city on the confines of Tartary, 
which was speedily besieged by the usui'pcr, whose cruelties had already 
made him hateful to all except his own soldiers. Enraged at the opposition 
of Woosankwei, the tyrant caused the aged father of that general to be 
brought, loaded with chains, under the walls of the city, and sent word to 
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the General, that if he did not surrender, the old man would be instantly 
put to death; on which the unhappy son appeared on the wall, and on his 
knees, whilst the tears streamed down his face, received the commands 
of his venerable parent never to acknowledge the base usurper as his 
sovereign. Scarcely had the hither uttered the ^vords, when his head was 
severed from his body: a sad sight for the eyes of a son, whose filial affection 
was of that deep character so frequently met with among the Chinese. 

Woosankwei had now a double cause for vengeance — the death of his 
prince, and the murder of his hither. He therefore made peace with the 
Mantchow Tartars, and aided by them soon expelled the usurper from the 
capital, where the Tartar prince was hailed as a deliverer, and proclaimed 
Emperor in 1644. Scarcely, however, had he been invested with this high 
dignity, than he was seized with a hital disorder, of which he died in a few 
days, having named as his successor his son Shun-ehe, a child only six 
years of age, whose uncle was appointed to govern as Regent during his 
minority. 

Such was the revolution that placed the present Imperial family on the 
throne of Cliina; but some years elapsed before the whole country was 
brought under submission to a foreign ruler; for although the provinces of 
the north, which had been disgusted by the tyranny of the usurping chief, 
had not hesitated to bestow the title of Emperor on a Tartar, some of the 
southern cities supported the claims of the native princes, and a long civil 
war ensued, during which the loyalists kept possession of the south, and 
two or three princes of the Ming family were successively proclaimed 
Emperors at Nanking, and held their courts in that city. 

The Chinese general, Woosankwei, was raised to a very high rank, and 
a principality was bestowed on him, with the government of one of the 
principal cities of Shensee. The fate of the usurper Li Kong was never 
known: but it was generally supposed he was killed in some engagement 
with the Tartars. 
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JIA VAN, Regent of the empire and uncle of the youthful 
Emperor, engaged excellent tutors for his royal nephew, 
1 who not only instructed him in the literature of the coun- 
try, but instilled into his mind such principles as were 
him for the government of the conquered 
nation. Under the care of these able monitors, he learned to be just and 
moderate towards the people oxer whom the fortune of war had placed 
him; and being naturally well inclined, he attained to manhood with 
j\ist such principles as were best calculated to reconcile the Chinese to 
foreign dominion. 

While Shun-che was pursuing his studies, the Regent and his generals 
were engaged in reducing the southern part of the country to subjection; 
and all the finest provinces were devastated by the long and fearful contest. 
Many of the great cities were laid in ruins; for wherever the Tartars met 
'with resistance they set fire to the houses, and demolished all the public 
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buildings, except the Budhist Temples, which, being regarded by them as 
sacred edifices, they thought it would be sinful to destroy. 

The traces of this war are still visible in China, where many an empty 
space is bounded by a dilapidated wall, that once surrounded a populous 
town, but now encloses only a few market gardens ; and some of the chief 
cities arc not much more than half their original size, as may be seen by the 
extent of their walls, which at present encompass large spaces of ground 
where no houses are remaining, and which arc usually devoted to the culture 
of vegetables for food. A great part of Nanking, with the Imperial Palace, 
was destroyed at this time; and there arc now within its walls, orchards, 
fields, garden grounds, and scattered farm-houses ; not above one-third of 
the area being occupied by the present city. 

One of the most formidable opponents of the Tartars was a maritime 
chief, or pirate, known by the name of Koshinga, a noted character in tlw 
history of these times, not only for his loyalty to the Chinese royal race, but 
also for his cxi)loits against the Dutch, who had by this time considerably 
increased tlieir Indian trade, and had formed a settlement in the Island of 
Formosa. 

Ching-che-loong, the father of Koshinga, one of the ricliost merchants in 
China, had, in the early part of the war, fitted out a fleet at liis own expense 
to supjiort the native princes; but after the accession of Shun-che, he 
accepted the oifer of a high post at court, leaving the command of his fleet 
to his son Koshinga, who, instead of following the example of his father, 
remained faithful to the cause of the legitimate princes. I'his chief was the 
terror of the Indian seas, where no foreign vessels dared to appear during 
the wars, so that all trade was for a long time suspended. At length the 
Tartars, having taken Nanking, laid siege to Canton, whicli, by the aid of 
Koshinga’s fleet, was enabled to hold out for eight months; but was at the 
end of that time obliged to surrender, and the last prince of the Ming family 
fled to the court of the king of Pegu, where he was received with the 
greatest hospitality. 

Every place of importance having now submitted to the conquerors, the 
new government was acknowledged throughout the empire; and shortly 
afterwards, on the death of the Regent, Shun-che, although only fourteen 
years of age, took the government into his own hands, A. D. 1652. The 
young sovereign, who no doubt acted by the advice of prudent and 
experienced ministers, sufifered the Chinese to retain all the rights and 
immunities they had enjoyed under their native rulers; but as he found it 
necessary to satisfy his Tartar subjects also, by admitting them to a share of 
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tlio honours and omolunicuts of the empire, he doubled the number of 
officers of statt? and members of councils, making one half Chinese and the 
other half Tartars, a regulation which continues to this day. 

The Chinese, however, were required to sub- 
mit to one mark of subjection that was far more 
obnoxious and spread more general discontent 
among them than any changes that could have 
been introduced into the form of government. 
This was, that they should divest themselves 
of the thick raven locks, which they had been 
accustomed to cherish with peculiar care, and 
adopt in their stead the frightful Tartar fashion 
of wearing a long plaited tail hanging from the 
crown of a bald head. The hair is an ornament 
highly prized by most people ; and as nature had 
been especially bountiful to the Chinese in that 
particular, they were extremely reluctant to part with it; and it is asserted 
that many chose to submit their heads to the executioner, rather than to the 
barber, for that was the cruel alternative, as it was found impossible to 
enforce the decree by any gentler means than treating disobedience as re- 
bellion, and punishing the offender accordingly. The tails were thus fully 
(established, and have been worn ever since, to the great satisfaction, no 
doubt, of the barbers of China, whose services are in constant requisition 
among all classes of people, since the poorest mechanic must have his head 
shaved and his tail plaited as well as the most wealthy mandarin. 

There were some few alterations made also in the national costume, but 
they were not very striking, nor would it be very easy for an English pen 
to describe them. With regard to the laws, the religion, and the system of 
government, the conquest produced no change, for the Tartar sovereigns 
governed like their Chinese predecessors, according to the rules laid down 
in the ancient books ; so that, although the Emperor of China is absolute 
lord of the lands and the people, he is in some degree restrained by the laws 
as well as his subjects. He has four chief ministers, two Tartars and two 
Chinese, who together with certain high of&ccrs of state form the Imperial 
council; but the ordinary business of the government is conducted by 
a tribunal called the Li-pou, consisting of six boards, each of which has its 
particular department. 

The Li-pou Courts arc as ancient as the monarchy itself, having been 
instituted, according to the Chinese annals, by the famous Emperor Yaou; 
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a proof at least that they were among the earliest institutions of this singular 
empire. The business of the first court, or Board of Official Appointments, 
is to take care that all offices under the government are properly filled, and 
that those to whom authority is entrusted shall use it with moderation, and 
discharge their several duties with punctuality. The members of this 
tribunal are responsible for the conduct of all the viceroys, magistrates, and 
civil officers of every description, and are obliged at stated periods to 
send in an account of their proceedings to the Jhnpcror; so that if any 
of them arc guilty of misconduct, it is almost sure to be made known, and 
tlicy are punished according to their misdemeanours. Each governor of a 
province or city is obliged to send a report to the Li-pou once in three 
years as to the conduct of all magistrates under his jurisdiction, and also of 
any injuries done by himself to his poorer brethren when seated on the 
magisterial bench to dispense justice; and this statement is compared with 
that of others, who have perhaps been secretly keeping a watchful eye 
upon him ; so that it is a dangerous experiment for a magistrate to attempt 
to conceal his oavu delinquencies, since they arc almost certain to come to 
the knowledge of the Board, and he is then punished, not only for the 
offence, but also for the concealment. These regulations are intended to 
protect the people from oppression, and must certainly act as a check to 
an undue exertion of power 
on the part of the authorities, 
although they may frequently 
be evaded. 

The second couit, or Board 
of Finance, has the charge of 
the government revenues, and 
its members have to sec that all 
taxes and duties are regularly 
l^aid into the Imperial treasury 
and storehouses; some being 
collected in money, and others in 
kind. They make out orders for 
salaries and pensions, distribute 
the proper quantities of rice, 
silks and money, that are allowed 
to princes and oiKcers of state, and keep exact accounts of all that is received 
and expended by the government. The third Li-pou court is the Board 
of Rites, to which belongs the direction of all the customs and ceremonials 
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observed ainong the Chinc^^e; not only in public^ but also in private life. 
lliislJoard appoints tljc days for holding festivals and royal hunts; and for 
the performance of sacrifice and all other religious rites. It regulates the 
costume to be worn by the diflerent orders of the people; the etiquette of 
the Court, as well as of private society; the reception of ambassadors; the 
entertainments given by the Emperor; and, in short, it has the superin- 
tendence of all those outward forms and usages which in China are con- 
sidered of so much importance. The fourth is the Military Hoard; and the 
fifth tlic Board of runishments, which superintends the execution of the 
penal laws. The sixth court is the 15oard of Ihiblic Works, which is 
charged with the care of the roads, canals, bridges, temples, palaces, and all 
public buildings, its chief duty being to s(‘C that they arc kept in repair 
throughout the empire. 

During the Ming dynasty these tribunals were held both at Nanking and 
lacking; but Shun-che suppressed the courts at Nanking, and united the 
members with those at Beking, where all the business has since been trans- 
iicted, each of the six councils having its own separate hall. 

As soon as the Tartar prince was firmly seated on the throne, the Russian 
Emperor Alexius, the hither of Peter the Great, sent an embassy to China, 
with a view to establish a commercial treaty between the two empires ; but 
the attempt failed from a rather curious circumstance, and one that has since 
been a cause of dispute with the British government. It was a custom 
of the Tartar sovereigns to exact from all those over whom they claimed 
supremacy an act of submission, called the Ivo-tou, which consists in making 
nine prostrations, touching the ground each time with the forehead. This 
ceremony is equivalent to an acknowledgment of vassalage, therefore the 
Russian ambassador very properly refused to perform it, as it would not 
have become him thus to compromise the dignity of his master, who was an 
independent, as well as a powerful prince. The refusal of the envoy gave 
great offence to Shun-che, who, in consequence, declined receiving the 
embassy. But this was not the only point of disagreement between the two 
monarchs; for the Russians had taken possession of some territories in 
Siberia, which were considered as a part of Mantchow Tartary; and as they 
would not give them up, but on the contrary erected a fort there for the 
purpose of defending them, the Tartars commenced a war for their recovery, 
which was continued for a long time, the Russians still approacliing nearer 
and nearer to China by new conquests, until at length the dominions of the 
Emperor of Russia actually joined the territories of China. 

Not long after the fiiilure of the Russian embassy, the Dutch, who were 
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very anxious to open a trade with Canton, and establish a factory there, sent 
ambassadors to the Empci’or with a petition to that effect. They were very 
courteously received by the Viceroy of Canton, who accepted the presents 
they carried to him, according to the custom of the East, where a request 
to a great man is invariably accompanied by a present; nor would any 
foreign ambassador be admitted to the presence of the Chinese sovereign 
unless prepared with some costly gift to lay at his feet. 

The Viceroy of Canton was a handsome young Tartar of prepossessing 
manners, wlio invited the Dutch envoys to dine with him, and entertained 
them in a very sumptuous style. They were received in the great hall 
of the palace by his mother, who had just arrived from Tartary, and, 
according to the habits of the Tartar ladies, made no scruple of appearing 
before strangcTs of the opposite sex. The dinner was serv(‘d in the Chinese 
fashion, on a number of small tables, not covered with cloths, but ornamented 
w ith painting and gilding, at each of which two guests were seated. The 
meats w^c're served in silver dishes, and the wine in golden cups ; and during 
the banquet a party of actors, vsjdendidly habited in the ancient costume 
of the counti’v, pc^rformed a play at one end of the hall for the amusement 
of the company. 

The Dutchmen w^rc not a little surprised at the magnificence displayed 
by the Tartar governor, and departed highly gratified with the reception 
they had met with, and from which they augured favourably for their mis- 
sion; but in tliis they w'cre mistaken, for when they arrived at lacking, they 
w^erc scarcely treated with common civility by the authorities there, who 
provided them wdth a miserable lodging, and very scanty entertainment, 
until the time was appointed for their audience. 

The sovereigns of the East usually hold their levees at break of day, 
consequently the ambassadors, to their great annoyance, were conducted 
to the palace overnight, and obliged to sit up in their state dresses that 
they might be ready at the moment their attendance was required. Seated 
on the floor in an outer apartment, which was quite destitute of furniture, 
they had leisure to contemplate by the light of a few lamps, a motley group 
of beings in the same uncomfortable situation as themselves, all waiting 
also for the honour of being admitted to the presence of the Emperor. 
In one corner of the room was a barbarian envoy from a Prince of the 
Southern Tartars; dressed in a long coat of sheepskin, dyed crimson, with 
large boots, bare arms, and a horse’s tail dangling from his cap. Contrasted 
with this rough-looking personage, was the ambassador of a Mogul Khan, 
who wore a blue silk dress, so richly embroidered that it looked like beaten 
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gold; and very didercnt from either of these^ was the representative of the 
Grand Lama, who was attired in a yellow robe, with a broad hat, like that 
worn by a cardinal, and a string of large beads round his neck. There 
were many other figures, all equally novel to the eyes of the Europeans, 
who were no less objects of curiosity to the strangers. 

At length the v^clcomc dawn appeared, when on a given signal, all 
started up, aiid shaking ofiF the weariness that had oppressed them, followed 
the official persons, whose business it was to conduct them to the hall of 
audience. This hall is of white marble, the entrance to which is by five 
flights of steps ; the middle flight being reserved exclusively for the 
Emperor, and never profaned by the foot of any other person. Here a 
scene of extraordinary pomp and splendour exhibited itself to the astonished 
eyes of the plain and homely Dutchmen, The glittering dresses of the attend- 
ants; the gorgeous banners displayed by the soldiers ranged on each side 
of the hall; the superb throne, around which were held on high, figures of 
the sun made of gold, and silver circles representing the moon; with the 
crowd of officers and Mandarins in their state robes, produced a most 
imposing effect. 

The Emperor had not yet made his appearance, but all the ambassadors 
were directed to prostrate themselves three times before the empty throne, 
and at each time of kneeling to bow down their heads to the ground three 
limes till their foreheads touched the marble flooring. This was the very 
ceremony the llussian envoy had refused to perform ; but as the Hollanders 
^^Trc extremely anxious for the success of their embassy, they did not 
think it prudent to make any scruple about the matter, and w^ent through 
the kotou with a good grace. The sound of bells soon announced the 
approach of Shun-chc, all present fell on their knees as he ascended the 
steps, every eye being bent towards the earth, as if none were worthy to 
look upon him. He walked up the hall with a stately air, and seated 
himself on the throne, when the whole assembly arose, and the different 
envoys were led forward to do him homage by a repetition of the nine 
prostrations; but not a single a w^ord, nor even the slightest mark of notiee, 
did the haughty Tartar vouchsafe to the disappointed Europeans, who 
withdrew with no very kindly feelings towards a prince before whom they 
had humbled themselves to so little purpose. Both the Tartars and Chinese 
had, in fact, a great contempt for the Dutch people, in consequence of 
having learned that there was no emperor or king of Holland; for they did 
not understand the nature of a republic, but thought the Dutch must be a 
very poor and mean nation that could not afford to maintain a king. How* 
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ever, before the ambassadors quitted Peking, they were officially informed 
that they might come to China once in eight years, to bring presents, but 
not to trade. 

The presents brought by ambassadors were received as a kind of tribute, 
and acknowledgment of vassalage ; and thus the Chinese have imbibed the 
absurd notion that all the countries of Europe, from which embassies have 
been sent to the Emperor of China, arc subject to him, and they are 
only now beginning to discover their mistake. It is scarcely possible to 
believe that the Emperors themselves could have been under the same 
impression, although it was their policy to keep up the delusion among their 
subjects, who were taught to look upon them as absolute monarchs of the 
whole earth. Shun-clie, especially, must have been better informed, since 
he had placed himself under the tuition of a German Jesuit, named Adam 
Schaal, for whom he entertained so great a respect that he raised him to the 
dignity of Chief Minister of State, and consulted him on every affair of 
imj^ortance ; so that, however strange it may aj^pcar, the Empire of China 
was for a time governed in reality by a Christian Missionary. The Emperor 
was so much attached to this excellent man, that he would often spend the 
whole day with him at his own house, in order to profit by his profound 
learning; and although he himself never became a convert to Christianity, 
he did not prohibit others from embracing that faith, and allowed two 
churches to be built at Peking, where several missionaries came to reside. 
It may be supposed that under such favourable circumstances many were 
converted to the Christian fiiith; and if all the successors of Shun-che had 
adopted the same liberal policy with regard to religion, China might perhaps 
by this time have been a Christian country. 

In the mean time some thousands of families wdio still preserved their 
attachment to the late dynasty, emigrated to the Island of Formosa, where they 
were received and protected by the Dutch, who had erected two forts there, 
and were in possession of a great part of the country. But they soon had 
cause to repent of having admitted the Chinese loyalists into the island, 
for their numbers rapidly increased to an alarming extent; and it was 
discovered that they were holding a secret correspondence with the maritime 
chief Koshinga, who openly persisted in his opposition to the new govern- 
ment of China. This discovery excited some apprehension on the part of 
the Dutch, whose fears were not without foundation; for Koshinga, who 
had formed the bold project of conquering the island, and setting himself 
up as an independent sovereign, landed with a force of twenty thousand 
men, and being joined by the Chinese emigrants, demanded the surrender 
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of tlie Dutcii fort-. A <lcbp(‘rate conflict took place^ in which the Dutch 
snflcred very st‘verely, and were obliged to retire within the forts, from 
whicli th(‘y sent a deputat’on to the camp of the invader to propose terms 
of accommodation ; but Koshinga refused to make any terms, saying, that 
Formosa had always belonged to the Chinese, although they had allowed 
strangers to reside there; but as they now required it for their own 
(KicujKition, the ibreigners must immc'diately depart, as it was no longer 
convenient to let them remain. A regular warfare Avas then commenced 
ibr possession of the island, which lasted many months, when the Dutch 
were obliged to give up the contest, and betake themselves to their settle- 
ments in Java; on Avhich Koshinga assumed the sovereignty in 1003, and 
was called by the Europeans, King of Formosa. Croat numbers of Cdiincse 
loyalists, from time to time, h^ft their countiy to places tliemselvcs under his 
protection, so that the number of his subjects was constantly increasing; and 
as lie still remained faithful to the exiled royal family of Cdiina, he made 
fr(‘([uent descents on the maritime provinces guarded by the Tartars, who 
vv ere much harassed by his attacks. The Dutch had endeavoured to civilize 
the original inhabitants of the island, but the Chinese made slaves of sonic 
of them, while others escaped to the mountains, where their posterity still 
live, in a state of barbarism. 

About the time that Koshinga achieved this conquest, the Emperor 
iShuii-clic died, at the early age of twenty-four, and was succeeded by his 
son Kang-Iiy, who was then only eight years old. 


IVAXG-HY, FROM 1663 to 1733. 

Jlie new Emperor Kang-hy Avas one of the greatest monarchs that ever 
ruled over the Chinese territories. Being so young when his father died, 
four of the ministers Avere appointed to conduct the government during his 
minority; but as they were all rather advanced in yetirs, and strongly 
prejudiced in favour of the ancient usages of the country, they employed 
the authority with which they were entrusted to abolish the innovations 
made by the late Emperor, and restore all things to their former state. 
Their principal cause of dissatisfaction was the toleration that had been 
granted to the Christians, which they feared might, in time, if it were 
continued, be prejudicial to the ancient forms of worship which had endured 
for so many ages ; and as this was in their eyes the greatest evil that could 
possibly hcfal the country, they used their best endeavours to prevent it, by 
putting in prison the good Father Adam Schaal, and another Jesuit called 
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Father Vcrbiest, who had also stood high in the favour of Shun-chc, and had 
been employed to assist Schaal in the affairs of the state. The two churches 
were then destroyed, and all who had professed the Christian faith were 
persecuted wdth the utmost severity, by fines, imprisonment, exile, and some 
even mth death. The two Jesuits were, after a time, liberated; but the 
general persecution of the Christians w^as continued till the young Emperor 
WTis of an age to take the government into his own hands. One of his first 
acts W'as to put a stop to the cruelties to wliich the Christian converts had 
been subjected ; and ho made amends to Father Verbiest for the sufferings 
he had endured, by raising him to the same rank which his father had 
bestowed on Adam Schaal, w^ho had lately died of old age. 

During the Regency, the pirate Koshinga had died; but his son had 
taken upon himself the government of Formosa, and as he inherited his 
father’s hatred towards the Tartars, and wtis equally pow^crful at sea, 
h(' constantly ravaged the whole line of the south-eastern coast of China. 
The naval force of the empire not being sufficiently strong to contend w ith 
that of the pirate king, the government issued an order, that all subjects of 
the Emperor of China dwelling near the sea shore, should withdraw ten 
miles into the interior, so as to leave only a barren tract of country to the 
invaders. The inhabitants of the I’ortugucse settlement of Macao were 
the only persons exempted from the general order, probably because the 
governmcTit w'as indifferent about the safety of a foreign colony, peirticularly 
as the country beyond w'as defended by the barrier wall that confined the 
Fortuguesc within certain limits. A great number of villages near the coast 



wxrc entirely destroyed, and thousands of families who had lived by fishing 
were reduced to great distress by being obliged to remove from the vicinity 
of the sea. The fishermen, however, converted their boats into smaller 
ones, in which, with the assistance of their families, they could continue 
their occupation in more shallow waters. Each of these boats was furnished 
with a peculiar and ingenious contrivance. It consisted of a net suspended 
the end of a bamboo pole ; the latter projecting from the boat somewhat 
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like a bowsprit, was fix<'(l on a pivot by which it was moveable, and was 
also attached by means of ropes to a balance board. The fisherman, as he 
wished to raise liis net oii< of, or to sink it into the water, had only to walk 
either np or down the bidance board. This mode of fishing is still practised 
in many parts of the island of Hong Kong, and other places; but the nets 
in use arc often of a largo size, and arc raised out of the water by means 
of ropes attached to wheels fixed on the shores. The expulsion of the 
inhabitants from the sea coast, produced the desired cfiect; for the Formosan 
(diief, whose principal resources had been derived from plundering the 
maritime towns and villages, found his power decline with his means 
of acquiiing wealth; and although he contrived, with some difficulty, to 
support his authority till his death, his son, about twenty years after the 
accession ol Kang-hy, gave up his island in consideration of a title and a 
])cnsion for life. 

iormosa was thus united to the Chinese empire, and has proved a 
valuablcj ac(]uisition, as it is extremely fertile, producing in abundance fruits, 
corn, and rice, of which largo quantities arc sent annually to China. The 
loyalists who had taken refuge there, having lost their leader, made sub- 
mission to the Tartar Emperor, and received a full pardon; but were obliged 
to shave tlicir heads, like the rest of the nation. 

4 he minority of Kaiig-hy is remarkable, among other events, for the com- 
iiienceincnt of the trade in tea, a very small quantity of that article being 
sent to England by the East India Company, who had been in the habit of 
sending trading vessels to several of the Chinese ports, and had formed 
a settlement at Amoy before the Tartar conquest. They purchased vast 
(piantities of silks, both raw and manufactured; but tea had not yet attracted 
much attention, and the little canister sent by one of the resident merchants 
to a friend was intended merely as a curious present. 

borne years afterwards, the Directors of the East India Company, in 
writing out to Bombay for certain goods to be shipped for England, desired 
that one liundred dollars should be laid out in tea, to be sent with the rest 
of the merchandise. This order having been executed, they wrote again, 
desiring that five or six chests should be sent every year; and then the 
enormous duty of five shillings a pound was levied by the English govern - 
nu'Tit upon this article, which made tea so dear that, even when larger 
(luantitics of it were brought to this country, a long time elapsed before any 
hut very rich people could obtain it. Still the trade continued to increase, 
till at length the quantity of tea sold to the foreigners attracted the notice 
of the Chinese government, and a very heavy tax was laid on the exportation 
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of that article, which has ever since produced a considerable revenue to the 
Emperor. 

Rang-hy was exactly tlu* sort of prince to make himself exceedingly 
poi)ular; for he wtis a great hunter, and thus acquired a high military 
iH'putation among the Tartars, who regarded hunting and war as pursuits 
equally honoura])lc and important; and he gained the good-will of the 
(yhinesc by honouring and rewarding literary merit, and by attending in 
person to the welfare of his subjects. Every year he made a progress 
through some of the provinces, to sec that the magistrates performed their 
duties, and that the people were not oppressed by them. On these occa- 
sions the people of the cities usually made a grand display; as for instance, 
on his visit to Nanking in 1()89, triumphal arches were erected in all the 
principal streets, at the distance of about twenty paces from each other, 
gaily adorned with ribbons, silks, and fringes; and when he made his entry 
on horseback, with a numerous train of guards and gentlemen, he was met 
by a deputation from the citizens, bearing silken banners, canopies, parasols, 
and other ornamental ensigns used by the (Tiinesc on great occasions, 
'riic streets were crowded with people as he passed along; but, although so 
many thousands were assembled, such was their habitual awe of Majesty, 
that not even a whisper disturbed the solemn silence which prevailed. 

TTom Nanking the Emperor proceeded to the wealthy city of Soo-cliow, 
which from the beauty of its situation, the luxury of its inhabitants, and 
the circumstance of many of the streets being interscct(;d with canals, on 
which pleasure boats are continually gliding, has been called the V cnico of 
China. Here the people laid down rich silks and carpets along the streets 
through which the royal train was to pass; a mark of respect that was 
highly pleasing to the Emperor, who, instead of riding over them, as was 
expected, dismounted at the gate of the city, and desiring his whole suite 
to do the same, proceeded on foot to the palace. This little mark of con- 
sideration probably did more towards raising the monarch in the j>ublic 
estimation, than any of his greater acts; so easy is it sometimes, by an act 
of courtesy, for a sovereign to win the aflections of his subjects. Another 
incident is said to have occurred during this progress, -which may serve to 
shew the summary mode in which justice was executed upon those Man- 
darins who were found to have abused their authority. 

Kang-hy, who was a little apart from his attendants, saw an old man 
sitting on the ground weeping bitterly. Riding up to him, he inquired the 
cause of his grief. My lord,^^ said the old man, who was ignorant of the 
rank of his interrogator, I have cause enough for sorrow. My only son, 
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who WHS tho joy of my life, and the support of my declining years, has 
been tiikeu from mo 1o servo the governor of the province; and I have no 
one to oonifort mo in my old age, or to mourn over my tomb. The 
Emperor asked if he liad endc'avoured to obtain some redress. Alas!” 
ro])Hi‘d h(‘, l)ow is it possible for me, a poor weak old man, to force a 
great Mandarin to do me justice?” “ We will presently sec that!” said the 
monarcii, “ g(‘t up behind nu', and show me the way to this governor’s house; 
p(‘iiia}>s it will not bo so diflicult to obtain justice as you may imagine.” 
'liu; poor man mounted as he was desired, and they forthwith rode to the 
Mandarin’s palace, where* the imperial guards, and a large party of grandees 
who had missed the Emperor, arrived just at the same time in great 
eon.stoiiation. Kangdiy entering the palace, charged the governor with 
liis vioh'iit conduct, diie offender, not being able to deny the accusation, 
was condcnniK'd to lose his head, and tlu^ seutemx was ('xeented on the 
s])ot; when the Eni])cror, turning to the old man, said, “ 'Jh make you 
ample amends for the injury you ha^o sustained, 1 appoint you governor of 
this province in the room of him wlio has })rovcd himself so unworthy of 
tliat office. Let his crime and punishment be a warning to you, to use 
your power more justly.” 



It was during this reign that the Chinese learned the art of casting 
cannon, in wliich they were instructed by Father Verbiest, under whose 
ins])ection about 450 pieces of artillery were founded, to the great satisfac- 
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lion of the Emperor, who made a solemn feast under tents in the fii'lds, on 
the occasion of their being tried; his Majesty and the court being lodged 
in an immense splendid tent, or temporary palace, containing a grand 
hall of audience, and other apartments, all lined Avith embroidered silks. 
(jrunpoAvder had been knoAvn and made in China from a A^ery early period, 
but it had only been used in the composition of hreworks, of Avhich the 
Chinese always made a grt^at display at their festivals ; nor Avas it till the 
early part of the seventeenth century, that they became acquainted Avith 
its application as an agent in Avarfare; Avhen the rortugucse, during the 
w ar Avitli the M antchoAVs, lent them three cannons for the deftnice of the 
city of Nanking, Avith men to manage them; and great Avas the surprise 
created by their deadly cflects. The fame of Father Veubiest Avas con- 
siderably raised by the important service he had render(.‘d to the state? 
ill furnisliing it Avith artillery, and a title of honour Avas bestoAved on 
him in consequence ; b(?sidcs Avhich, he gained muc*h credit and influence 
by reforming the calendar, Avhich had been suffered to fall into such 
confusion, that it avtis found necessary to leave out a wdiole month of 
one year to bring it into regular order. Yet the composition of the 
almanacs is considered an affair of so much importance, that it is the 
cliief busiiK’ss of an assembly of learm'd Mandarins, Avho compose Avhat is 
called the Asti’onomical Hoard; and AA^hcn the error in their calculations 
Avas discovered, the president Avas banished to Tartary, for his inconi- 
p('tency to the duties of his office, and Father Verbiest Avas placed at the 
head of that department in his stead; for it is one of the singular features 
of the Chinese government to punish inability in office as a crime, on the' 
ground that no man ought to undertake that Avhich he is not able to perform; 
and on the same principle a military commander is sometimes disgraced in 
consequence of the loss of a battle, or the failure of an enterprise, in Avhich 
he may have done his best to succeed. 

The Astronomical tribunal is subordinate to that of the Board of Rites. 
The grand business of its members is to make the almanacs; and they have 
also to calculate the eclipses, and to present to the Emperor at the end of 
every forty-five days an exact statement of the position of the heavenly 
bodies, together Avdth the observations that have been made during that time. 
An eclipse is considered a great event in China. Some time before it 
takes place, notices are sent to the governors of every province and city 
throughout the empire, that they may prepare for the performance of the 
accustomed solemnities that are always observed on the occasion. Large 
printed bills arc immediately posted on the public buildings, and orders 
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arc sent to the Mandarins to assemble in the large halls appointed for that 
purpose, whither they repair on the morning of the given day, in their 
robes of ceremony, and take their seats at tables on which arc delineated 
all the eclipses that have happened for more than 4000 years. It is stated 
in evidence of the antiquity of the Chinese monarchy, that the ancient 
records mention a total eclipse of the sun that took place 2155 years before 
the Christian era, which is also noticed by the Chaldeans and ancient 
Egyptians, and as the correctness of the statement has been proved by 
subsequent calculations, it afibrds an additional reason for supposing that 
China was inhabited and had its learned men at that early period. 

The ceremonies observed on the occasion of an eclipse have somewhat 
of a religious character, and originated in ignorance of the causes of the 
phenomenon, which was anciently believed to be the forerunner of some 
dreadful calamity; and although the Chinese arc now aware that the cfiect 
is produced by natural causes, they are too much attached to their old 
customs to discontinue them. The Mandarins being assembled in the Hall 
of Astronomy, place themselves at the tables before mentioned, 'waiting for 
the commencement of the eclipse. The moment the sun or moon, whichever 
it may be, begins to be darkened, drums and gongs arc sounded in the 
town, and the people all prostrate themselves, bowing their heads till their 
foreheads touch the earth, and in this position they continue as long as the 
orb remains shadowed; while some of the members of the Astronomical 
Board arc at the observatory watching the progress of the eclipse, and 
noting down their observations, which are afterwards examined and com- 
pared with the computations made by the chief tribunal, and a report is 
transmitted to the Emperor. 

The distribution of the almanacs at the beginning of every year is also 
attended with many solemnities. There is no work in the world of which 
so many copies are printed as the Chinese calendar, the number being 
estimated at several millions ; which is not improbable, considering the 
amount of population, and the fiict that every family uses an almanac as an 
oracle; since, besides the usual information, it not only predicts the weather, 
but notes the days that are reckoned lucky or unlucky for commencing any 
undertaking; for applying remedies in diseases; for marrying or for burying ; 
and, in short, it is consulted by the people in many cases where their own 
reason would be a better guide; but the government gives countenance 
to all superstitions that disincline the people from exerting their o^vn 
reasoning faculties. The calendar is an Imperial monopoly, and no other 
than that prepared by the Astronomical Board is allowed to be published, 
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the law on tins point being so strict that a violation of it would be punished 
with death. The almanacs arc all printed at Peking, and are distributed 
through the empire in the following manner. On a certain day appointed 
for the ceremonial in the capital, the Mandarins repair early in the morning 
to the palace, while the members of the Board, arrayed in their state dresses, 
proceed to their hull to escort the books, which are carried in procession 
to the Imperial residence. Those which arc intended for the Emi^eror, the 
Empress, and the queens, arc bound in yellow satin, and enclosed in bags 
of cloth-of-gold, which arc placed on a large gilded machine, borne by forty 
footmen clothed in yellow. Then follow ten or twelve smaller vehicles, 
surrounded with red silk curtains, and containing the books to be given 
to the princes, which are bound in red satin, and enclosed in bags of silver 
cloth. These are followed by men bearing on their shoulders several tables, 
on which are piled the calendars intended for the grandees of the court 
and the generals of the army; the cavalcade is completed by the president 
and members of the Board in sedans, followed by their usual attendants. 
On arriving at the palace, the golden bags are laid on two tables covered 
with yellow damask, when the members of the tribunal, having first pro- 
strated themselves, deliver them to the proper officers, who receive them 



kneeling, and carry them with great ceremony to the foot of the throne. 
The silver bags arc sent in a similar manner to all the princes of the royal 
family; after which the ministers, and other great officers of state, present 
themselves in turn, and kneel with reverence to receive their almanacs, 
which are regarded as gifts from the Emperor. Tlie ceremonies of dis- 
tribution at the Court being concluded, the books intended for the use 
of the people arc sent by the tribunal into every province of the empire, 
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’Nvlicrc tlic forms obscrvtJcl at the Imperial palace are repeated at the court 
of the head Mandarin, after which the people are allowed to purchase their 
almanacs; and as this is a privilege of which few omit to avail themselves, 
the sale iiiiist be imm(;nsc, and must largely add to the revenue. 

I'hc Chinese had many astronomical instruments at a very early period 
of their history; but they were greatly improved, and some new ones intro- 
duced, by the Jesuits, who certainly owed the extraordinary influence they 
once i)()sse8s(^d in China to their inculcation of the arts and sciences most 
(‘steemed in that country. The first clocks and watches seen in Cliina were 
pres(‘nted to Kang-liy by one of the Jesuit fathers; and another member 
of the fraternity, to gratify the ladies of that Emperor’s court, constructed 
for them a camera-obscura, an instrumemt with which they were much 
delighted, as it enabled them to see what was passing outside the palace 
gates. In consequemee of the encouragement received by the Jesuits, 
Christianity made greater progress in China during the reign of Kang-hy 
than at any period cither before or since, ^lany members of the royal 
fixmily, both mah* and female, openly professed the Christian faith, and a 
church was built for their accommodation within the precincts of the palace ; 
besides which, several places of w^orship for Christians were erected in 
different parts of Peking, as well as in other large cities. Among these new 
('diliccs was a church built by a Ereneh Jesuit named D’Entrecolles, at the 
famous village or town of King-tc-ching, where the great porcelain manu- 
facture was carried on; and there he made himself acquainted with the whole 
])roccss of that beautiful art, which w%as first brought into Europe by him, 
when, on the death of Kang-hy, the Christian missionaries were obliged 
to quit the country. Among the Jesuits resident at this time in Peking 
w\as Pere Gerbillon, a nat.iv(j of France, who w^as employed by the Emperor 
on a mission into Tartary, the object of which was to negotiate a peace with 
the Russians, who had been at war with the Chinese ever since the rejection 
of their embassy by the late Emperor Shun-che, wdio refused to acknowdedge 
their right to the territories they had occupied in Mantchow Tartary. 

The negotiations w ere successful ; peace was concluded, and a free trade 
established between Russia and Cliina by a treaty signed by the two 
Emperors Alexius and Kang-hy in the year 1G89. The boundaries of the 
Russian Empire, which had been the ground of dispute, were precisely 
defined, and it was agreed that caravans should be sent at stated periods 
to Peking, and be allowed to remain there till they had disposed of their 
goods. A caravansery in the suburbs was allotted for the residence of the 
merchants, and their expenses while they remained were to be defrayed by 
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tlio Emperor of China. The trade thus conducted was a monopoly ol the 
Russian government; but there were private merchants also who travelled 
to China, and traiisactc'd business on their own account with the Chinese 
merchants, vit an annual fair held on the frontiers; but they were not 
])ermltted to proceed to Peking, like the government agents, nor even to 
('liter the ('hinese territories. 

The principal wars of Kang-hy, after the submission of the pirates of 
Formosa, yvoro with the Elenths or Kalmiic Tartars, who had been a very 
numerous and powerful tribe, but were almost annihilated in the course of 
tliree yt'ars warfare, by the victorious arms of the Chinese Emperor, who by 
this conquest greatly extended his dominions in Tartary. In the year 1721, 
Kang-hy, thi'ii far advanced in years, celebrated the sixtieth anniversary of 
his accession to the throne, and as he was the first sovereign of China whose 
r('ign had been lengthened to this term, a grand jubih'(' took place on the 
occasion throughout the whole empire. Sixty is a number In 'Id in especial 
veneration among the C)hincsc, and the sixtieth birth>day of any private 
individual is always celebrated with great festivities by the family; but llie 
('vent of a monarch having arrived at that epoch of his reign, particularly 
one >vho was so much beloved and respected, was an especial cause ol‘ 
rejoicing, which was tostifi('d in the usual way by sacrifices to the gods, 
illuminations, fcastlngs, fireworks, and a variety of amusements. 

On all fi'stive occasions in China, the sacrifices constitute an important 
])art of the ceremonials, and as there are no priests of the order of Confucius, 
the Em])cror olficiates as high-priest in the capital, whilst in all the other 
cities the Viceroy or Chief Mandarin acts in that capacity. The greatest 
annual festival on which the sovereign ajipears in his sacerdotal character is 
that of the cclehration of the season of spring, which takes place about th(‘ 
middle of February, and is one of those ancient observances that help to 
preserve the primitive character of the nation. It is then that the Emperor 
performs the part of the husbandman by ploughing and sowing seed in an 
enclosure set apart for that purpose near the palace, a ceremony never 
omitted by Kang-hy, who was very attentive to all observances that are 
lield in reverence among the pco])lc. The day for the royal ploughing was 
fixed by the Board of Rites, and this ceremony was accompanied by many 
solemnities on the part of the Emperor, and those who were to assist at the 
sacrifices, such as fasting for three days until the evening of each, and 
abstaining from all kinds of amusements during that period. Se>'cral princes 
were also deputed on the eve of the festival to visit the Hall of Ancestors, 
a temple dedicated to the memory of the Imperial relatives who had departed 
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this life, whcj c* many rites and ccicmoiiics were performed before the tablets 
on winch their names were engraven. 

Early on the monung ol the festival the Emperor, attended by the great 
officers of state, repairs to the Temple of the Earth, where he makes 
sacrifices, and implores a blessing on the labours of the spring, that they 
may ])roducfi a plentiful harvest; and when these rites eire ended he descends 
IVoin the temple into the field, where all the requisite preparations have 
been made by forty or fifty husbandmen, who arc in attendance. The 



Emperor ploughs a few furrows with his own hand, and sows five sorts of 
grain; after which twelve grandees of the first rank plough and sow in 
turn, and then the w^ork is completed by the professional husbandmen, each 
of whom receives a present of a piece of Nanking cloth. The produce of 
this field is held sacred, and carefully preserved in a granary by itself, to 
be used for the most solemn sacrifices. The ploughing by the Imperial 
husbandman takes place only in the capital, but in every large city a 
ceremony is performed called ‘^meeting the spring;” 'when the governor 
assumes the character of high-priest, and goes out in state, carried in a 
finely ornamented sedan chair, preceded by banners, lighted torches, and 
music. He is followx'd by several Mandarins in their sedans, and by a 
muubc'r ol litters, in which arc placed children, who are fancifully dressed 
and crowned wdth flow ers, representing various deities connected with the 
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labours of the field. But the most prominent figure among the dramatis 
persona; is a huge eartlicn huff'alo^ the representative of the spring, which is 
borne in procession to meet tlie high-priest, who delivers a lecture on the 
benefits of husbandry, which is one of sixteen discourses read annually to 
the people. At the conclusion of the lecture he strikes the buffiJo three 
times with a staff, when it is immediately broken in pieces by the populace, 
and a number of little j)orcclain cows with which it was filled, furnish 
inaU‘rials for a scramble. The rest of the day is devoted to amusements, 
among whicli the most popular are plays performed by companies of stroll- 
ing actors, who set up temporary theatres in the streets, the expenses being 
paid, on this occasion, by the government. 

It is thus that the rulers of ('hina, both by precept and example, stimulate 
their subjects to the pursuits of agriculture, so essential to the support of the 
empire; and as the Emperor in person, ploughs the land and sows the seed; 
so the Empress also performs her part to encourage another most important 
branch of industry by going through in appearance at least all the labours 
connected with the culture of silk. The Em 2 )resses of ancient times wer(^ 
wont ill regality to occupy themselves with their maidens like the royal 
dames of Europe in days of yore, spinning and weaving, and stitching with 
indefatigable zeal; but at the period to which I am now alluding, they 
contented themselves with gatlniring a few mulberry leaves in the Imperial 
orchard, and winding off some cocoons of silk ; having first made sacrifices 
in the Temple dedicated to the inventor of the silk manufacture. The 
intention of these ceremonies is obviously to countenance that superiority 
in point of rank which the farmers and manufacturers have invariably held 
over those engaged in mercantile pursuits; for the rulers of China, from tin? 
earliest period to the present, have always deemed it better policy to make 
the empire entirely dependent on its own resources for food and clothing, 
than to obtain those necessaries or add to its wealth by foreign trade, which 
has hitherto been only tolerated, and never encouraged by the government. 

Kang-hy endeavoured, with the assistance of the Jesuits, to make some 
improvements in the arts and sciences of China, es2)ecially in that of 
medicine, which has always been in a most deficient state; but the pre- 
judices of the Chinese with regard to the dissection of human bodi(\s is so 
strong that, although several books on the subject of anatomy were pub- 
lished under the patronage of that enlightened Emperor, the study was 
never prosecuted to any advantage; and so little is yet understood of the 
medical art, that the greater portion of the f'hinesc' people put moi c fiiitli 
in spells and charms, than in any remedies derived from professional 







hcie)icc‘, aiiJ place very little reliance on the efficacy of a medicine, unless it 
be taken on a lucky day. I\ang-liy died in the year 1722, having ruled over 
tlie Chinese eni})ir(' sixty-one years, the longest reign recorded in the 
history of China, since the fabulous times. 

'I'he sovereign power had never been greater or more absolute than 
during this period, nor had it ever been equalled, exeex^t Avhilc the sceptre^ 
was sAvayed by the powerful hand of Kublai Khan, besides extending his 
dominions by his conquests over the Elentlis, Kang-hy obliged the Monguls 
to remove three hundred miles beyond the Great Wall, where he gave 
tliem lands and pastures, while he settled his own subjects of the Mantchow 
race in th() x^revinces they had vacated, thus uniting to China a large extent 
of t(U’ritory without the intervention of a foreign nation. The Monguls, 
however, are still a constant source of uneasiness to tin? Chinese government, 
and are w^atched wdth the utmost jealousy by the Mantchows, whom it is 
well known they lieartily detest as the usurpers of that emx)ire, once so 
gloriously ruled by their own jninces. I'hey have no cities, but dwell in 
t('nts, some of whicli are as richly furnished as the halls of a palace; the 
flooring being covered with Turkey or Persian carx^ets, the sides adorned 
with silken hangings, and every other article for domestic use being of a 
costly and luxurious description, and obtained in exchange for valuable furs 
from the Chinest'. 'Jlie INTonguls are great hunters, and thus procure the 
skins of various animals that arc highly prized. They are all trained to 
arms and arc also addicted to horse-racing, wrestling, and other athletic 
sports. Their ordinary costume is a long dark blue robe, fastemed round 
the waist with a leather belt ; under-garments of Nanking cotton, leather 
boots, and a eax^ of cloth or fur, according to the season. Their x^rinccs 
attend as vassals at the Imx^crial court, and very often marry the daughters 
of the Emperor, who is not uinvilling to x^roniotc such alliances as a means 
of securing their fidelity. With the same view he sends rich x^resents to 
them every year, except Avhen any signs of rebellion apx:)ear, in which case 
the gifts are withheld, until submission has been made, and the disaffected 
have returned to their allegiance. Their lands are held in fief, and descend 
to the eldest son, wdio cannot take possession until he has received his in- 
vestiture from the Emperor; another means of keexiing them in subjection. 

Yong-t-ching, from 1722 to 1735. 

Some time before his death, Kang-hy had nominated as his successor his 
fourth son, who happened to be in Tartary at the time when his father was 
seized with the sudden illness that terminated lus existence ; and some say 
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ho then nmned his fonvtcentli son to siic(!Ocd liim; but others assert, and 
apj)arently with more* reason, tliat \ oiig-t-ching*, availing himself of Ids 
brother's absence, posscvssed himself of the document that bequeathed the 
em])iro to the fourth son, and by adding the character that expresses ten, 
converted fourtli into fourteenth, and thus by forgery and usurpation 
mounted the throne, having caused the true heir to be imprisoned in 
Tartary, where he died. Such is the account given of the accession of 
Yong-t-ching, who was installed with great pomp on the day following the 
d(?atli of his father. The ceremony of the installation, which is equivalent 
to a coronation, takes jdace in the great hall of the palace, which is dccorat(‘d 
with the splendour always disjdayed by the Chinese on state occasions. 
This ceremony consists in the act of homage ])erform(Hl by the princes and 
grandees of the empire there assembl(‘d, who acknowledge with certain 
forms the right of the new monarch to ascend the throne, and make the 
nine prostrations before him. In former tiim's, if the successor were tluj 
son of the dc'ceased sovereign, the government was left, during the period 
of mourning, to the care of the ministers, while the prince remained in tlu' 
de(‘i)est seclusion, even shutting himself up witlnn tlu' tomb, or -causing 
a but to bo erected near it, where he would spend months in tlie indulgence 
of his sorrow. Ihit this custom has not been followed by the Tartar riders, 
who api)car to he fnlly avrarc of the impolicy of leaving the management 
of the state to others, and therefore profess to respect the ancient practice, 
while at the same time they evade its performance by pretending that their 
own inclinations have been overruled by a consideration for the welfare 
of the people. The enthronement of an Empress is not a matter of right, 
hut a mark of favour confer red by her husband, which raises her above the 
r('st of the queens, of whom there are several, but docs not place her upon 
an equality with the Empress-mother, who still holds the first rank among 
the females of the empire. The name of Y"ong-t-ching signifies ‘‘ lasting 
peace;” but the title was not at first very appropriate to the prince who 
assumed it, since he began his reign by a violent and um-clcnting persecu- 
tion of the Christians, who, in consequence of the toleration they had so 
long enjoyed, had grown very numerous. The Jesuits were banished from 
the court, the churches cither destroyed or converted into heathen temples, 
and all Christian missionaries ordered to leave the country. Even his own 
relatives, those princes who, in the time of Kang-hy, had embraced Chris- 
tianity, and been allowed by that liberal-minded monarch to have a church 
for the exercise of their worship within the very bounds of the palace, were 
involved in the general fate of the converts, and sent as exiles, with their 
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wives and families, to tlie dreary deserts of Tartaiy. Tlie banishment of 
the Jesuits ])iit a full stop to the progress of improvement in China, where 
every tracts was soon losi of the benefits derived from their unwearied 
cxei’tions ; and as tlie succeeding Emperors have neither tolerated the 
Christian religion, nor given any encouragement to the introduction of 
Euro]iean science, the Chinese are not more enlightened now than they 
were before the natives of Europe first visited their shores. 

In every respect, except Ids enmity to the (Christian religion, Yong-t- 
ehing is spoken of us a mild and beneficent sovendgn, anxious to do good, 
and extremely charitable in seasons of public calamity, such as failure of 
the e,rops, or earthquakes, which latter arc not unfrequent in China. The 
})rovincc of re-che-lce is particularly liable to these awful visitations, which 
were severely felt at lY'king twice during the reign of Kang-liy, who is 
much and deservedly praised for his humanity to tlu^ sulferers ; nor was 
\"ong-t-ching less bcnevohuit on the occasion of a similar calamity which 
occurred in 1730, when many houses and temjdos were thrown down in 
th(i capital, and a great number of lives lost. Large sums of money wen' 
distributed by order of the Emperor to repair the damage; and those 
families who were lU'duccd by the destruction of their shops and goods, to 
temporary distress, were' relieved and supported at the cxjiensc of the 
government until their houses had been rebuilt and their trade had re- 



commenced. In 17/^5, a terrible famine afllicted the land, when the public 
granaries in every province were opened for the purpose of supplying 
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the people with corn and rice at a small price, and the fiinpcrov, accordiinj; 
to established custom, made solemn sacrifices in the Temple of the Earth; 
iT'leased numbers of ])risoners who were confined in the dungeons of 
the capital, and performed other acts of propitiation, hoping thereby to 
avert the calamity. 

The care that is taken to make a provision for the poor in time of need, 
by laying up stores of grain in every province, constitutes an admirable 
features of the (diiucse policy ; and, according to the ancient laws, is 
one of the cliief duties of the sovereign, wlu) is enjoined by Confucius, 
the revered instructor boih of the prince and his people, to take care that 
the lands are cultivated so as to produce the necessaries of life for all; to 
attend to the flslu'ries and planting of trees; to ho moderate in imposing 
taxes; to see that the means of instruction are furnished for every class; 
but abov(^ all, to assist tlio pciople in times of scarcity, as a father would 
j)rovide for the wants of his (‘hildron. Yong-t-ching revived an old custom 
that bad fiillcn into disuse, of inviting to a feast all persons eminent for 
their virtues. In Ids reign also the JMandarins who had conducted them- 
selves well in an inferior station were promoted to a higher rank. He 
encouraged agricultuiT) by bestowing rewards on the most diligent labourers, 
and lie brought under cultivation new lands at the extremity of the pro- 
vince of Yunnan, on the borders of Tartary, where he settled colonies, and 
conferred honours on those who had exerted themselves to improve the 
country. Ho modified the restrictive laws with regard to emigration, 
allowing the inhabitants of the maritime provinces to repair to Siam, 
Malacca, and the neighbouring islands ; on condition, however, that they 
should return to tlu;ir native country — a stipulation that was perfectly in 
unison with their own feelings, which Avould lead them, even without such 
an injunction, to end their days in the place of their birth, that they 
might be entombed among their ancestors. During this reign some fresh 
disputes occurred with the Russians, which occasioned an alteration in the 
mode of trading between the two empires. Instead of being permitted to 
visit Peking once a-ycar, as they had been in the habit of doing ever since 
tlic peace concluded by the late Emperor, the Russian caravans were only 
allowcul to repair thither once in three years; but a medium of commu- 
nication between the merchants of both countries was established by a 
trading station on the banks of a small stream in Tarfary, called the Kiackta, 
wliich is about 1000 miles from Peking, and more than three times that 
distance from Moscow. On each side of this stream was erected a small 
town, or rather village, witli a fort garrisoned by a fcAV soldiers, that of the 
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Kussiims being called Kiackta, that of the Chinese Maimatschin, which 
means the fort of commerce. The Chinese residents in Maimatschin were 
agents em])loyed by the merchants of great manufacturing cities to carry 
thither sucli goods as were likely to be marketable; as silks, both raw and 
manufactured, tea, porcelain, japanned ware, tobacco, rice, pearls, precious 
stones, spices, and those elegant toys of carved ivory for which the Chinese 
arc so famous. They exchanged these articles with the Russians for rich 
furs, woollen cloth, linen, Russia leather, glass, and cutlery. The Chinese 
were not permitted to take their wives with them, nor could the Russians 
take theirs, on account of the length and difficulties of the journey, so that 
there were no women in the place, which must have been dull enough for 
those who were obliged to remain there a whole year, the term specified 
for the residence of the Chinese traders, who at the end of that time 
returned to their homes, when others were sent out to replace them, with 
a fresh assortment of goods. 

An embassy from the Russian court to that of Peking, in the latter part 
of the reign of Kang-liy, was accompanied at setting out by several ladies, 
who, had they not been thwarted in their wishes, would perhaps have 
braved all dangers for tlie sake of seeing the capital of the Chinese empire; 
but when they had proceeded some way, the ambassador was informed that 
th(^re was no example of European females ever having been admitted into 
a city of China, and that they could not be allowed even to enter the 
Chinese territories without pc'rmission from the Emperor. They were 
therefore sent back to Russia, by which they avoided hardships greater 
than they had perhaps contemplated; for the travellers, in crossing the 
sandy desert of Shamo, were forty days without seeing a human habitation, 
except a few Mongul tents; while, to augment their miseries, the snow fell 
in abundance, and they could not always obtain a sufficient supply of fuel 
to make a fire when they halted. This embassy was sent by Peter the 
Great; and some years afterwards, the Empress Catherine the First des- 
patched an ambassador to the court of China, where he was well received 
by Yong-t-ching, who consented to a treaty, by which the Russians were 
to have a church in tlie capital, with priests of their own faith; and there 
were to be four young Russians always resident there, to study the languages 
and act as interpreters between the two nations. These students were 
to remain for ten years, and then to be replaced by others. The Empress 
afterwards gave up the monopoly of the regular trade, and the caravans 
ceased to visit the Chinese capital, but the merchants of both countries still 
resorted to Kiackta, where a great trade has been carried on to the present 
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time. During the whole of this reign, tlie Dritish merchants of the East 
India Company trading to C'hina were so much oppressed by the heavy 
duties imposed by the government, and the extortions privately practised by 
the Mandaiins, that, although the commerce was never entirely stopped, 
it was very often interrupted. 

The reign of Yong-t-ching was not distinguished by any very remarkable 
event, neither was it disturbed by foreign wars or domestic rebellion, there- 
fore had it not been for the cruel persecution suffered by the Christians, the 
name of the Emperor would not have beem a misnomer, lie died m 
1735, having reigned about fourteen years, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, the warlike and highly talented Kien-long, the first sovereign of the 
Chinese Empire whose court was visited by a native of Great Britain. 

A public mourning in China, especially for the death of an Emperor, 
is observed with the deex^est solemnities throughout the whole country, for 
it is not, as in Europe, an o])tional ceremony to jiut on the outward symbols 
of sorrow; but the whole nation is bound, both by law and custom, to exhibit 
the same tokens of grief for the loss of him who is in a figurative sense the 
parent of every individual, as each would display on the death of his own 
father or mother. On the death of the sovereign, despatches announcing 
the event, written in blue ink, which is emblematical of a royal demise, 
are immediately forwarded to all the provinces. The Board of lUtes then 
issues directions for tluj mourning, when the many millions of human beings 
that constitute the xiojuilation of China, clothe themselves in coarse sack- 
cloth or white serge, lay aside every kind of ornament, and refrain from all 
festivities, either in public or x>rivatc. During the first hundred days, the 
men are obliged to leave their heads and beards unshaven. Marriages are 
not celebrated, nor arc any sacrifices performed in the temples. Similar 
ceremonies are observed at the death of an Empress-mother, but do not 
continue for so long a period; fifty days being the usual term of mourning 
on such an occasion; but the wives of the Emperor arc not thus j^ublicly 
honoured at their deaths, although in some instances the Mandarins of the 
court have been ordered to take the balls that designate their rank from the 
tops of their caps, and not to partake of any amusements for a certain time. 

Kang-hy had raided successively three xwincesses to the dignity of 
Empress, and on the death of the last, to whom he had been exceedingly 
attached, he commanded that all the great officers of state should go in turn 
to weej) and prostrate themselves before the coffin, while he shut himself up 
alone to indulge his grief. Being afterwards informed that four of the 
gentlemen of the bedchamber had been seen eating and laughing together. 
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when they ought to li;iv(3 been sunk in sadness, he banished them from the 
court, and dc])! ivi d tlicir fathers also of their employments. Is it to be 
suffered,’’ said lie, that my servants, whom 1 treat with indulgence and 
honour, should be so litth' touched with my affliction as to make merry 
whilst I am overwhelmed with sorrow?” 

The funeral processions of th(‘ great arc very magnificent. When a 
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favourite brother of the Emperor 
Kang-hy was carried to the place of interment, 
no less than sixteen thousand persons attend- 
ed, most of whom bore ensigns denoting the 
rank of the deceased, or offerings to be burnt at 
his tomb. Trumpeters and mace-bearers, um- 
brellas and canopies of cloth-of-gold, standards, 
camels and horses laden wuth sacrifices, the 
coffin under a large yellow canopy, borne by 
eighty men, princes, princesses, mandarins, and bonzes, made up the great 
and imposing spectacle. 

The reigning family have some very magnificent places of sepulture, one 
of which is in Eastern Tartary, near the city of Shinyang, four or five 
hundred miles to the north-east of Peking. It is there that the bodies of 
Shun-che, and his father, the great conqueror of the Chinese, are entombed; 
and several Mandarins of the Mantchow race reside there to take care that 
the tombs are kept in order, and to pay the customary honours and make 
the sepulchral sacrifices at the proper seasons. The tombs are built of white 
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inarl)l(?, in tl»e Chinese style of architecture, and the large space of ground 
on which th(‘y stand is surrounded by a thick wall with battlements, as 
though the buildei\s had feared that the sacred spot would have need of 
defence. 

'I'hc Chinese, whatever may be their rank, make as much display as 
they can possibly afford in their funeral rites. The procession is usually 
('xlended to a great length, and preceded by solemn music; the melancholy 
ton(‘s of an instrument rescunhling the Scottish bagpipes, being accompanied 
at intervals by three stroke's of the drum. AVliite standards inscribed with 
the name and age of the deceased, and a vast number of white lanterns, 
arc carried in the train. The coflin is surmounted by a canopy, and 
followed by the eliiof mourner, dressed in a garment of sackcloth, fastened 
round his waist with a cord, and a cap of the sam(' material with a white 
bandage. He is supported by his brothers, or two nearest relatives; after 
whom succeed in a numerous procession, the friends and relations, all 
habited in coarse white cloth, some on foot, others in sedan chairs covered 
with white serge, these being mostly tlu' femah's of the family, who utt(u- 
loud lamentations the whole %vay. On(‘ of the principal objects in the 
procession is the tablet, whieli is sometiincs carried in a gilded chair, and 
is taken back, after the mt(;rnicnt, to ho placed in tlie hall of ancestors. 
At the side of tlie tomb are erected temporary buildings, of mat or bamboo, 
wlierc refreshments are laid out on tables by the attendants, while tlu' 
friends arc making the sacrifices and burning incense at the tomb. If tlu? 
(loeeased has been a Mandarin of high rank, it is not uncommon for his 
sons to remain several weeks on the spot, living in bamboo huts, that tliev 
may renew tlu'ir expr(?ssions of grief, and make new offerings each day to 
the manes of the departed, and, in obedience to tlie injunctions of tlu' 
ancient sages, sleep upon straw, with a sod of earth for a pillow.” 

K[EN>i/)Nfi -I7d5 to 

The great Emperor Kieii-long, the grandfatlier of (he j)resent sovereign of 
Ohina, succeeded his father Yong-t-ching, in the year 17;35. On the day 
of his installation, while performing the customary rites in the hall of 
imperial ancestors, the young monarch made a vow, that “ should he, like 
his illustrious grandfather Kang-hy, be permitted to complete the sixtieth 
year of his reign, he would shew his gratitude to heaven by resigning the 
crown to his heir, as an acknowledgment that he had been favoured to 
the full extent of his wdshes.” The vow was made in all sincerity, and the 
noble prince was spared to fulfil it. The first public act of his reign was 
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to rccal from e\il(‘ all who w ere still living of those unhappy members of 

H'/ the royal race who had 

(’T been banished by his 

titute condition, for all 
I ^ ^ I to the state, 

''\ ' were entitled as princes 

^ of tlie blood, and which 

. ‘ ^-^pvJfflpF (prate to the maintc- 

■' ‘ ^ V ^ family. 

• ^ I ^'w^■^ ' . latives of the Emperor", 

by granting them pensions in money, silks, and rice; Avhich jdlowances 
are larger or smaller, according to the degree of affinity in which the 
pensioners stand to the throne ; those who arc more than five degrees 
removed, being allowed only a bare subsistence. These princes, who 
are very numerous, occupy a most unfortunate position in society; for, 
with the exception of a f('w of the highest rank, who may happen to be 
honoured w ith the Emperor’s especial favour, they are of necessity an idle, 
useless class of beings, treated as mere appendages to the court, and 
debarred from those opportunities of distinguishing themselves which are 
freely accorded to all other members of the state. A prince of the blood is 
excluded from holding public employments, or from the pursuit of any 
occupation with a view to emolument. He has therefore no inducement to 
give much of his attention to study; since learning does not procure for 
him the same advantages that arc derived from literary attainments by men 
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of humbler birth. As a body, therefore, tlic princes ol the empire are the 
most illiterate men in China, and the least respected; for the Chinese pay 
very little regard to rank, or even to wealth, if unaccompanied by learning. 
They know that a magistrate must be a person of literary acquirements, 
otherwise he would not have arrived at that dignity, and he is revered 
accordingly; but a prince, who owes his title to the accidental circumstance 
of birth, is not supposed to have the same claim to respect as a Mandarin, 
whose rank is owing to personal merit; and hence the hereditary princes 
are inferior in point of consideration to the Mandarins, notwithstanding 
their relationship to the Emperor. 

There are two branches of these idh'rs: the fii'st being descended in a 
direct line from the famous Mantchow conqueror, TTcn-miiig ; the second, 
from the uncles and brothers of that great hero. The former take precedence 
in rank, and are distinguished by a yellow girdle; while the latter being 
more distantly allied to the Emperor, are only permitted to wear a red 
girdle. They ar(i all oblig('d to live within the precincts of the court, to 
attend all the levees, to follow in the train of the Emperor whenever he 
appears abroad; and in fact, they arc mere living automatons, who seem to 
exist for no other purpose than to increase the pomp of the Imperial retinue. 

Such is the greater proportion of the hereditary nobility of China ; 
much more debased, and far less to bo envied, than the hard-working 
peasantry of the country; yet more deserving of pity than contempt, as 
being a class of the community held in an irksome state of bondage, from 
which there is no escape. 

The recal of the exiles gave hopes to those Avho were interested in the 
great cause of spreading the doctrines of (Jhristianity over that vast portion 
of the globe, that the Emperor was inclined to countenance, or at least to 
tolerate the preaching of the missionaries; which he did for some time, and 
the chinches were again attended, as in the reign of Kang-hy. At length, 
however, the Mandarins, dreading the extinction of their ancient religion, 
presented a memorial on the subject to the Emperor, ^vho suffcTcd liimsclf 
to be persuaded against his better judgment, not to afibrd any farther pro- 
tection or encouragement to the teachers of Christianity. He was even 
induced to sanction the demolition of the churches, and the expulsion of all 
the Christian priests from the country. 

This was about the time when the order of Jesuits Avas abolished in 
Europe ; since which, all traces of the progress that had been made by the 
indefatigable exertions of that once influential body, towards establishing 
the Christian religion in China on a firm footing, have entirely disappeared. 
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r(‘i^u of Kirn-loiiu was not very peaceful, for lie was addicted to 
warlhr(', and liis ambition \Aas griitiiicd by some important conquests in 
\V(‘st(‘i’ii 1 artary, wliere several Tartar tribes were rendered tributary, and 
the rich city of Cash^'c.r was brought under his dominion. ]lut a later 
attempt whicli he made, to subjugate the Birman empire, was less fortunate, 
and a fine army sent out A\ith that view was entirely destroyed. 

Hie reasons given by Kien-long for invading the country of the Burmese 
as Ilttlc' jiistiliable as tlioso of the great Tartar sovereign of China, 
Kublai-khan, when ho interfered witli the Emperor of Japan. The invading 
army comnumced hostilities by plundering a town and mart, whicli the 
( liiiu’se Inid long been in the habit of frequenting with goods for sale, 
'file Burmese monarch took immediate steps to repel the invasion, by 
dividing his forct's into two separate bodies; one of which marched direct 
towards the enemy, while the otln'i*, by a circuitous route came behind 
them, and thus cut off tliclr retreat. A terrible conflict took place, which 
lasted three days, and was most disastrous to the (fliinese, who were hemnu'd 
in on all sides, and cut down by thousands, while numbers were made 
prisoners; so tliut, of all the vast army that entered the Burmese territories 
not one man returned to tell the miserable tale of their defeat, for those 
who esca])cd the sword were conducted in fetters to Ava, the Burmese 
ca])ital, where they were made government slaves, according to the custom 
of that country. Those who understood any trade, were obliged to practise 
it; those who did not, were employed as gardeners and field labourers, and 
compelled to work very hard, without fee or reward, beyond a scanty supply 
of the coarsest food, just sufiicicnt to keep them from starving. 

But, notwithstanding the unfortunate result of this expedition, the 
Emperor made sonic important acquisitions to his dominions; amongst 
which was the kingdom of Thibet, an extensive country, which is but very 
little known, and chiefly remarkable as being the seat of the Budhist 
ridigion, and the residence of the Grand Lama, or high-priest of that faith, 
'.rhibet is an advantag(U)us possession to the Chinese empire on account of 
its situation between the north-western frontier of China and the countries 
of various Indian and Tartar tribes, who might possibly be very trouble- 
some neighbours, but that tlicir veneration for the Grand Lama keeps them 
from disturbing his dominions; so that Thibet forms a sort of neutral 
ground, which prevents the approach of an enemy on that side of the 
empire, of which it now constitutes a part. But of all the wars of Kicn- 
loiig, none has so much interest as the contest with the Mcaou-tse, a singular 
people, who are supposed to have existed in the very heart of China from 
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n most remote period of its liistory, yet liave preserved tlieir original 
freedom, and remain to this day an independent nation, though less numerous 
and powerful pcn haps than before the armi(*s of Kien-long appeared among 
th('ir mountains, spreading dealli and desolation on every side. 

lletween the provinces of Canton, Kuang-sy, and Kuci-ehow, arc several 
ridges of liigli hills, extending from three to four hundred miles, inhabited 
by many diffeiamt tribes of this race, Avho ar(' (juitc distinct from the Chinese, 
whose government thc^y do not achnowledge, and whose civilization they do 
not share, '^fhey arc^ l)('liev<‘d by some to he the al^origines of the country, as 
it is well known that the soiitheni part of China was in a state of barbarism 
long after tlu' north had IxM'ii comparaliv(‘ly civilized; but how it haj^])(‘ns 
that th('y hav(‘ b(Tin pcuniitted to remain unsubdued and indc]K'iidcnt has 
not beem accouutcal for. Hut the mountainous nature of the region which 
tlu'y inhabit, and which gives them advantages over an enemy, may, with 
oth('r causes, liave Urndt'd to discouinge all persevering att(Tnpts to suhjc*ct 
tlietn. "J'hey are governed by their own laws, and have their own princ(‘s ; 
but it is la'iiiarkable, that in all the revolutions that have tak<m place in 
(diina, th<‘ Meaou-tse are never mentioned as having taken any part, nor 
does it- appear that they were ever called upon to ])ay tributes Tludr 
pc‘rf('ct imh'peiidence of th(j Tartar government has beem shewn by thc^ 
retention of their hair, whicli is allowed to grow ovei* the whol(‘ head; and 
being of great length is ti('d up in the anci(*nt (yhinese fashion, "['hey pre- 
served their hair, and continued this mode of wearing it, after th(‘ Tartar 
conquest, when llie vanquished Chinese were compelled to shave tlnur heads 
in token of subjection. The (diiiiese consider them as a ])eople totally 
different from tlnmiselves, insomuch that in thedr maps they even mark oH’ 
that part of the country occupied by them, as though it were inhabited by 
a foreign race. 

I'hc intercourse* of the Chinese with the Meaou-tse was somctinics of a 
friendly, sometimes of a hostile nature; for, like most barbarians who dwedl 
in the vicinity of a fertile country, the Meaou-tse were addicted to plundeuq 
and would occasionally make incursions into the plains, and carry off such 
spoils as fell in their way; while at other times they pursued a peaceful 
traffic with the Chinese, who purchased their forest timber, which abounds 
on the mountains, but is scarce in tlie level country, where all the ancient 
forests have long since been cleared away, in order to afford space for the 
cadtivation of rice and cotton, to feed and clothe the overflowing population. 
As the Meaou-tse do not allow the Chinese to enter their country, the latter 
make an agreement for a certain quantity of timber, which is then thrown 
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into the rivers tliat interscet the hills, and floats down into the jdains; the 
prie(j being paid usually in oxen, cows, and buffaloes, which arc received 
by ptTsons appointed for that purpose when the wood is committed to the 
stream. 

Although tlie Mcaou'tsc art? not subjects of the Emi)cror, yet every hostile 
inclusion whir h they make against the Chinese is regarded by the latter 
as an a(‘t of ix bellion. In the year 1770, one of the tribes made several 
marauding ex])oditions into the plains, and committed such extensive dcpia'- 
(lations that a military force was sent to invade their mountain territory, 
tlie Emperor being resolved to subjugat(i or destroy their whole race. The 
|]nj)erial army entc'icd the hills, which soon presented frightful scenes 
of bloodshed, for tlu^ people fought desperaUdy in defence of their liberty; 
and so great was their dread of being brought under the authority of the 
(yhinese government, that even the women Avere seen fighting in the common 
eaus(* by the sides of their husbands. At length the (dniu'se General 
gaiiu'd possession of tin.* princi])al town, wlicn th(i chief took refuge in 
a strong lortrcss at some distance; from whence he sent a dc'putation to th(‘ 
















E’ (h'neral, offering to acknowledge himself a vassal 

of the Emperor, provided he might be permitted 
to retain his territories and rule over his people 
before. But the mighty monai’ch, bent upon 
f '' 3 crushing the liberties of the mountaineers,* sent 

Lf' y Imperial mandate that the whole popu-. 

fe ' lation should remove from their native hills to some 

' distant part of the empire, where they might be 
kept in subjection, which they scarcely could be so 
long as they maintained the strong position they 
had hitherto occupied. The chief of the unfor- 
tribc, to whom this sentence of expatriation was far worse than 
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tleatli, collGctcd his warriors around liim, determined to resist to the last; 
deelariiig iliat he would rather perish on his native soil than rule as a 
sovereign in a foreign land. But a still more melancholy fate than either 
awaited the brave barbarian; for being at length made prisoner, he was 
conveyed, with many other captivt's, to Poking, where he was condemned 
to sufler an ignominious death, together with nineteen individuals of his 
family, who Avere beheaded at the same time Avith him; Avhlle all liis poopl(‘, 
men, an omen, and children, Avere dragged from their homes, and distributed 
as slaves through various parts of the empire. 

This a])pears to have been an act of ferocity on the part of Kien-long 
([uite inconsistent Avlth that mildness and benevohmee of disposition that 
manifested itself in his conduct toAvards his own subj(‘cts dining the Avhole 
of his long reign ; but ho Avas a prince who could not brook th(' slightest 
opposition to his Avill, and Avho never s^iared those Avho darcal to question 
his authority. Still the Mcaou-tse Avere not conquered; for although that 
onc' particular tribe Avas exterminated, there were others in different parts 
of the mountains who soon afterwards appeared in great numbers, and are 
still frequently engaged in hostilities Avith the Chinese who dAVcll in their 
vicinity. 

The latU'r part of the reign of Kien-long is remarkable for the first 
intercourse ever held betAvceii the courts of Great Britain and China; when 
an (jmbassy Avas sent by his Britannic Majesty to the Sovereign of the 
(Tiinese Empire, under the following circumstances. Soon after his accession 
to the throne, Kien-long had established a company of merchants, called 
the Co-hong, consisting of the principals of ten hongs, or mercantile houses, 
Avho were invested with the exclusive privilege of transacting all business 
with Europeans; consequently, the English, as aaoU as others, wxtc pro- 
hibited from (healing Avith any other Chinese traders, and Avere obliged to 
purchase their tea, silks, and other commodities of imj^ortance, from these 
hong merchants, avIio fixed the prices of all goods, either exported or 
imported, and regulated the terms on which foreigners were to conduct 
their trade with China. They Avere responsible to the government for the 
'customs and duti(iS on all goods brought into or sent out of the country; 
and they Avere also ansAvcrablc to the foreign merchants for the value of 
their cargoes after they Avere landed; so that any losses sustained on cither 
side Avere to be made up by them : yet their profits were so enormous, that 
they grcAv in general very rich, and lived in great splendour. 

In the year 1771, hoAVCver, the partnership of the co-hong was dissolved, 
and then there Avas no restriction to prevent other Chinese merchants from 
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tratliii.t»' with tli(' Ihiropcaus, jct the hong mcTchciiits contrived to maintain 
their inonopulv, by making haiidsom(i presents fia'cpiently to the Mandarins at 
(Jantoii;, wliO;, in retiini, su(iei-cd no one to Intcrrcrc with their trade. This 
led to verv' inil’air fh'aiijigs on tlie part of the hongs, who, to indemnify 
tl](;ius(.‘h (‘s for the large presents they wxrc obliged to make for the pro- 
tection of tln'ir moiio])oly, charged most exorbitant prices for their goods, 
and practised all kinds of imposition on the European traders. The British 
merchants, 'vdio were the greatest sulferc'rs by their extortions, endeavoured 
to g(;t a immiorial ])res(mted to the Emperor; but their pc'titions were never 
allowi'd to reach tlu' court, and they had no alternative but to submit to 
imposition, or to give up the trade altcjgcthcr. Some of the hongs had con- 
tracted v('ry heavy debts with th(' English, which thc^y refused to pay; and 
serious dis])ut(‘s arising on that point, as well as on many others, the British 
gova rnnnmt at hmgth deU'rmiiual to send an embassy to the court ol 
Ik klng, to lay all tlu'se comjdaints bedbre the Emperor and solicit redress. 
Lord Macartney, lat(' governor of Madras, was appointed ambassador on 
this e-\tra, ordinary occasion, and being furnished -with many valuable 
prc's(‘nts for the great Eastc'rn autocrat, set sail from Portsmouth, in Sc])- 
l('nd.)('r 179t3, and arrived at Ckinton, in eJune, the following year. The 
ambassador and his tram were n'ceived with the highest marks of dis- 
tinction, for the Emperor liad been apprised of their coming, and had sent 
oideis to th(' governors of the diflereiit cities and provinces, where they 
^s ()uld stop in their way to Peking, that every attention should be paid to 
tli(in, and all tilings provided for their accommodation; a command that was 
most scniiiulously ob(‘yed, so that they w^ere not only well (‘iitertained wdien 
tlnyv M'oiit on slioia*, but ample stores of jnovisions, with wine, tea, and 
baskets of porcelain w(‘re sent to tlieir ships by the Mandarins of several 
[daces wlieri,' they cast anchor on the voyage from (kinton to the capital; ibi*, 
as the empire is not ojien to the admission of strangers, except by favour, 
those who visit it on state affairs are considered and treated as guests 
ol the sovereign, or persons in his service for the time being, and not as 
travellers, who arc free to go where they please, and to have what they 
choose to order in return for payment; consequently the accommodation 
th(‘y meet with, depends very much on whether the mission is agreeable 
or not to his Majesty. This fact was fully exemplified by the following 
eircumstaiiccs, which occurred at Chusan, 

I he British ships having to sail round the coast to the gulf of Pcchelce, 
re([uircd experienced pilots to conduct them along the shore, with which 
the English sailors were totidly unacqiiaini(*d. The governor was solicited 
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to furnish proper persons for the purpose, on which he sent into the town 
of 'ringlnu!, the capital, to order all who had ever performed tliat voyage 
to rej)air immediately to the hall of audience. A great many men ])resented 
themselves, and among others, two tradesmen who had been to Tien-sing, 
a great trading town on the reiho river, on thc'ir own affairs, and these 
were the individuals select(^d to perform the office of pilots to the British 
embassy. It was in vain they desired to be excused, on the ])lea that their 
business would be ruined by their absence, and their families reduced 
to great distress; tlu' governor only replied that the Emperor^s commands 
wen* explicit, and must l)e ob(‘yed; the poor men tliereforo were obliged 
to go, inconvenient as it was to them. The Ihdho river runs from Peking to 
the gulf of Pechelee, and has many ])opulous towns and villages on its banks. 

The number of barges or junks continually passing u]) and down this 
ljusy stream is a proof of the wealth and ])opidousness of the country, 
many of th(im being engagcal in comineree, while many are government 
boats employed clnefly in conveying to the capital grain and other produce 
of the land, collectcal from the peojdc of the m'ighbouring provinces, who 
pay their taxes, oi* ratlier rents, chiefly in kind. The junks arc strongly 
built, and curved upwards at each extremity, one end being much higher 
than the other. The sails are of matting or cotton, made like a fan to fold up 
with bamboo sticks. Great labour is recpiircd in setting them, as the Chinese 
have no proper machinery for that purj)osc, so that all their manteiivres in 
working a ship arc* performed by aetiud strength. Most of the sailors, wdth 
their families, live constantly on board the junks, having no home on shore, 
and there ar(’ many companies of actors also, who have no otlun* dwtdiing 
place than a covered boat on the riv(‘r. 

Tdie government yachts that conveyed the (‘inbassy up the Peilio were 
extremely handsome and commodious; but as the Mandarins had no id(;a 
that an ambassador could come for any other ])urpose than to bring tribute, 
and do homage to the Emperor on the part of his mastei*, they had caused 
flags to be attaeluHl to the yachts, displaying thc'se words in large Chinese 
characters, "‘Ambassadors bearing tribute from the country of England;” 
nor would they believe that tlic presents brought for the Emperor were to 
be viewed in any other light. Tlic viceroy of the province of Pechelee, 
a venerable old man about eighty years of agt', had travelled nearly one 
hundred miles in obedience to the commands of his Imperial master, to be 
in readiness at Tien-siiig to receive the English ambassador, wlio went on 
shore, accompanied by several gentlemen of his suit(‘, to pay a visit to that 
high functionary, 
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'rien-siiif^- is tJu' <;rriit emporium for tlie north of Ohina, as Canton is for 
the south. It extends for several miles along both sides of the river, on 
the baidvs of whieli are many quays and dock-yards, with largo public 
buildings, the eliief of winch are the custom-houses, warcliouses, and temples, 
'llie shops arc' handsome and \nx 11 furnislic'd, but the private houses arc no 
ornanu'nts to tlic streets, being built as in all large Cliinesc cities, within a 
court, emedosed by a brick wall. 

d'he ('hinesc are never at a loss for a hall of reception, as they can 
eoiistruet, at a few hours’ notice, a tcmiporary building of bamboo, which, 
l)eing carpeted, and adorned with silken hangings, and other tasteful 
oinainetits, answers all tlie purpose of a palace for occasions of ec'reinoiiy. 
It was in a Indl or pavilion of this kind, raised within sight of the* river, 
tliat the gentlemen of the (‘inhassy were received by the Viceroy of rechelec', 
with all th(‘ attention due to their rank, and the' well-bred politeness that 
gcaierally characUudzes the manners of a Chinese gentleman. 

It is remarked by Lord IMacartney, that men of rank, in China, appe^ar 
to treat their domestics with a degree of kindness and condescension seldom 
met with in Europe; and yet it is most probable that the servants alluded 
to were slaves, lor domestic slavery is very common among tlie Chinese, 
and does not seem to he a very hard lot. In the higher walks of life, the 
customs of society were found not to be devoid of the elegance and refine- 



iuent of the most polished circles of Europe ; as for instance, the V iceroy of 
I echelee, whose advanced age made it extremely inconvenient to him to 
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on board tlio yachts, returned the ambassador's visit by being carried 
down to the shore in a chair, and sending an officer to the boat to present 
his visiting ticket ; which is exactly the same thing in China, as leaving 
a card in London. The Chinese visiting tickets however arc large sheets 
of crimson iKiper, folded like a screen, the name and titles of the visitor 
being written down the middle. 

From l^ien-sing, the embassy procc^eded to Tong-soo, a city distant from 
Peking about twelve miles, where the whole party landed; and as it was 
necessary to remain there a few days, a Budhist temple was prc‘pared for 
their accommodation, the Bonzes being obliged to remove for the time to 
another monastery in the neighbourhood, with the exception of one, who was 
hift to wat(‘h over the lamps at the shrine. These temjiles arc* always us(mI 
as hotels on all occasions connected with the government ; but the priests are 
not required to furnish the guests with entertainment as well as lodging, their 
table being supplied, free of cost, by the governor of the city, wh(jrever 
they may be. The only thing difficult to be procured was milk, which is 
never used by the (diinese, neither do they make cheese or butter; but 
when it was understood that the strangers were in the habit of mixing 
milk with th(‘ir tea, and that it was not pleasant to them without this ingre- 
dient, much trmdde was taken to procure two cows, which formed a part ol’ 
their train during the remainder of their sojourn in China. 

The appearance of foreigners in that part of the country was an event of 
(‘xtraordinary intc'rest to the inhabitants, who ran in crowds to every point- 
where they were likely to obtain a sight of them. 'J'he whole way from 
the landing-place at which the yachts were stationed, to the temple where 
the ambassador and his suite were lodged, was like a fair-; for besides the 
vast concourse of people assembled merely for the purpose of seeing the 
European strangers, a great number of i^etty tradesmen, such as pastry- 
cooks, dealers in spirituous licpiors, and persons who keep eating-houses, 
set up booths for the sale of various refreshments, among which were tea 
and rice prepared for eating, which may always be had in the streets of 
every town in China, where a working man may dine very well at any time 
for less than a penny. 

The English travellers went by land from Tong-soo to Peking, some in 
palanquins, others on horseback, and the rest in small tilted-carts with tw^o 
wheels, which is the only kind of carriage known in the country, and, having 
no springs, is a very uneasy conveyance. The road is very broad, bordered 
on each side by willow trees of immense size, and paved with large flat 
stones. The pavement is in the middle of the road, instead of at the sides 
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as with us, whicli (‘nsily nccountoji for hy tlio rarity of wlioel carriages, 
which arc l(‘ss coi union, <'vcn for long jonriK'ys, than sedans and liorscs. 

party was escorted hy 
^ guard of soldiers, wliose 
chief ein])loyinent the whole 
way, was to keep off* tlui 
crowd with their whips, of 
which tlu‘y did not scruple 
to make very free use; but 
\ curiosity was stronger than 
ft^ar, and no sooner did tin' 
wliips ceas(j to play, than 
the mol) again pressc'd for- 
Av ard, Avhilc every Avail, housc-to]), 
and tree, Avas thronged Avith spec- 
tators. 

It Avas now the middle of 
August, and the Emperor had not 
yc't returned to the capital from 
Ills palace at /hchol in 'Tartary, one of his numerous residences, Avhere 
it Avas customary for th(' court to reside during the summer mouths. 
/Inhol is a small, mean, and croAvded city, about fifty miles to the north 
of the Circ'at Wall, and standing about five thousand feet above the levc*! 
of the YelloAV Sea; consequently it is much cooler than in China, and 
on that account is ])leasant as a summer retreat. The country beyond 
the Avail is Avild and mountainous, and bears in its principal features a 
great rc^semblanci' to Savoy and SAvitzerlaiid. There is a good road for 
gc'iieral traffic, all the Avay from Peking to Zhehol, parallel to Avliicli there is a 
])riA^'ltc road, kept in the’ highest order by the soldiers, expressly for the use 
of the Emperor and court. TraA^clling palaces, or Imperial hotels, arc 
c ri'ctcd at certain distances all the way from the capital, as the Emperoi* 
never, on any occasion, condescends to take refreshment or pass the night 
at the house of a subject, although the jialaccs of some of the viceroys are 
little inferior to his own. 

'riie palace and gardens of Zhehol arc situated in a romantic A^alley, on 
the banks of a fine river, overhung hy rugged mountains. The park, which 
is very extensive, presents the most magnificent specimen of the Chinese 
styh? to be found in the whole empire; as the objects that arc usually 
croAvded together in too small a space to produce a pleasing effect, are at 
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Zhchol distributed over a vast area, the Imj^erial park being not less than 
eighteen miles in circumference, including the palace and gardens of the 
ladies, which arc enclosed within a separate wall. The western side of the 
park is occupied by thick woods of oak, pine, and chestnut trees, covering 
the sides of the steep mountains, where a great number of deer are kept for 
the chase; but the rest is laid out in ornamental pleasure grounds, adorned 
with as many as fifty handsome pavilions, magnificently furnished, each 
containing a state room with a throne in it, and some of them having a large 
banqueting-hall, where entertainments arc given on special occasions to the 
great mandarins of the court. 

Among the ornaments of these beautiful pleasure grounds are small 
transparent lakes filled with gold and silver fishes ; and a broad canal, oji 
which are several islands, adorned with pagodas and summer-houses of 
various forms, sheltered by groves of trees and fragrant shrubs. All C'hinese 
buildings of this description arc highly decorated, and generally bear some 
resemblance to a tent, which is evidently the model from which the archi- 
tecture of China was originally designed. 



Near the palace of Zhchol, on the side of a steep hill, stands the 
magnificent temple of Poo-ta-la, the largest and richest in the whole 
empire, covering above twenty acres of ground, and built at an immense 
cost by Kien-long, who was a worshipper of Fo, for whose service this 
splendid pile was erected. It consists of one large temple or monastery, 
with a number of smaller buildings and pagodas attached to it. The great 
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temple is an immense square, eleven stories in height; these stories being 
distinguished by galleries running round the four sides of the building, con- 
taining the aj)artmeiits of the Lamas, or priests, of whom there were not less 
than eight hundred at the time of which 1 am now speaking, so munificently 
was the establishment endowed by its founder. In the centre of the great 
tcanple is tlie golden chapel, where the priests perform their devotions. It 
deriv(‘s its name from its gilded roof; and in the middle is a small space railed 
oil’, in which, elevated by steps, stand three altars richly adorned, each sup- 
porting a colossal statue, said to be of solid gold, but of course only gilded. 
The ])ricsts, who wear yellow robes, chant their service in a kind of 
recitative, striking drums at intervals; but there is no congregation, and 
although people sometimes go into tins and other Budhist temples from 
curiosity to observe the rites, none ever join in them. 

It was at Zhehol that the Emperor chose to receive the English embassy; 
which, until his pleasure was known, was lodged at Yuen-min-Yuen, about 
seven miles from Peking, where there is another fine palace, with an 
extensive park and beautiful gardens. The president of the Board of 
Hites, and several other great mandarins, who visited the ambassador very 
frequently, were extremely anxious that he should consent to perform the 
nine prostrations before the Emperor, which he decidedly refused, knowing 
that if he submitted to this ceremony, it would be construed into an 
jicknowledgment of the supremacy of the Emperor over the King of Great 
Britain. 

The Kotou is, in China, the act of homage exacted from a vassal by his 
liege lord ; and the same degree of importance is attached to it, as, in the 
feudal ages, belonged to acts of a similar kind in all European countries. It 
was, therefore, of material consequence that the ambassador should be firm on 
that point, which was at length given up by the Chinese; and the English 
l)arty, escorted by a guard of Tartars and several mandarins of rank, set 
out on their journey to Zhehol, where, for the first time, an English 
nobleman was presented at the court of the most ancient monarchy in the 
world, and, as he himself expresses it, beheld King Solomon in all his 
glory.” 

The court of the Tartar princes having already been described, it is 
needless to speak again of the glittering display with which majesty in 
China is smTOunded; as all that has been said on that subject with respect 
to Kublai and Shun-che, applies equally to every other monarch of 
that race. 

It is very well known that the custom of Eastern sovereigns has always 
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been to hold levees soon after day-break; and such was the practice of the 
Emperor Kien-long, although he had arrived at the advanced age of eighty- 
three. At the first appearance of dawn, on the day appointed for the reception 
of the embassy, were assembled all the princes of the Imperial family, the 
principal officers of state, with a great number of mandarins, and several 
Mogul "chiefs, who had come, as was customary, to be present at the cele- 
bration of the Emperor’s birthday, which was drawing near, and was always 
kept with much ceremony. The hall of audience, on this occasion, was 
a magnificent tent in the park, supported by gilded pillars, at the upper 
end of which was placed a throne under a canopy, raised several steps from 
the ground, which last was covered with rich carpets, and furnished with 
embroidered cushions of exquisite workmanship. From the top of the tent 
hung several of those elegant painted lanterns, so conspicuous among 
Chinese decorations, and unequalled for beauty in any part of the world. 
The Emperor’s approach was announced by the sound of gongs and 
trumpets — the never-failing accomj)animents of all state processions in 
China, whether of the monarch or the mandarins, lie was carried in 
a palanquin by sixteen bearers, a number that is not permitted to any other 
individual in the empire; and was surrounded by the usual appendages 
of Chinese dignity — flags, standards, fans, and parasols. He was plainly 
dressed, as suited his venerable years, in a robe of brown silk, with no 
ornaments about his person except a large j)carl in the front of his black 
velvet cap. 

The British ambassador, who was presented by the president of the 
Board of Rites, was most graciously received, although he did not pay that 
homage to which the great autocrat was accustomed, but merely bent one 
knee in presenting his credentials. Some compliments were exchanged, 
and several presents also ; for the etiquette of the court of China requires 
that every envoy who approaches the throne shall be provided with a 
suitable offering, for which he usually receives a gift in return; but it 
should be observed, that the former is accepted as a humble tribute due 
from an inferior, while the latter is conferred as a mark of extreme con- 
descension. When the ceremonies were ended, a sumptuous breakfast was 
served up in the tent in the Chinese fashion ; and while all present partook 
of the repast, a band of music played on the lawn, where tumblers and 
rope-dancers exhibited various feats of agility, and a play was periormed 
on a raised stage. 

It is somewhat singular, that a people so fond of theatricals as the Chinese 
arc and have been for many ages should have no regular theatres, nor any 
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actors of celebrity; bet in this, as in all other respects^ their taste and genius 
arc stationary. The) liavc no scenery, but very fine dresses; and as no 
women are allowi'd to appear on the stage, the female chai^acters arc always 
performed by boys. 

At Zhehol, the ladies of the court had a theatre for their own especial 
amusement, where plays w ere acted every day, and were sometimes attended 
by the Emperor and his ministers, but more frequently by the ladies only, 
who, having but little occupation, naturally fly to any frivolous pursuit that 
may liel]) to beguile the time. One of their greatest enjoyments was to form 
])arties of ])leasure on the canal, for wdiich purpose there were yachts always 
in readiness, fitted up in the most elegant manner, but so contrived that 
the fair occupants were entirely screened from observation. 

There was no Enqiress at this period, for the x)rinccss who had enjoyed 
that dignity was dead, and Kien-long had not thought proper to raise 
another to the throne. The laws of China admit of only one lawful wife; 
but the Tai'tar sovereigns do not restrict themselves to this rule, although 
they generally give to one a rank above the rest, and she alone is called 
Emprciss, while the others have the title of queen. There were eight 
queens at this time, two of the first and six of the second rank ; and these 
had eacli a certain number of ladies in her train, making altogether upwards 
of one hundred females belonging to the court. As long as the Emperor 
lives they probably lead i)lcasant lives, but their subsequent lot is not very 
enviable; as they arc then removed to a building near the ]3alace which 
may be termed a nunnery, since they are obliged by the customs of the 
country, to pass the remainder of their lives within its walls, in utter 
seclusion. 

The English visitors staid a week at Zhehol, and were present at the 
anniversary of the Emperor’s birthday, which is a holiday throughout the 
empire. The ceremonies of the court consisted principally in the grand 
Birthday Ode, sung in chorus by voices innumerable, accompanied by deep- 
toned bells and solemn music. The Emperor was present, but not visible, 
being seated behind a screen in a large hall, where all the courtiers were 
assembled in their state-dresses to pay the customary homage, which was 
done by falling prostrate at tlie conclusion of every stanza of the Ode, which 
has been thus translated, “ Bow down your heads, all ye dwellers on the 
earth; bow down your heads before the great Kien-long!” an exhortation 
that was literally obeyed. 

The two or three days that succeed the birthday are entirely devoted to 
lestivities, in which all classes pai’ticipatc ; the rich in visiting or receiving 
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their friends with feasting, the poor in such enjoyments as their station 
enables them to obtain. 

As soon as the gaieties were over, it was intimated to the British ambas- 
sador, that it would be proper to take his leave of Zhchol, and return 
without delay to Canton, whither the Emperor’s answer on the subject of 
the embassy would be forwarded. It was not left to themselves to regulate 
the inode or the route by which they should return, neither were they 
allowed to travel through the country without an escort of mandarins, who, 
under pretence of polite attention, directed all their movements, and 
eflectually prevented them from gaining more information than was deemed 
desirable by the jealous and Avatchful govcrninent. 

Instead of returning by sea as they came, the strangers passed by the 
Imperial canal and rivers, through the provinces of Shan-tong, Ivcang-nan, 
Che-keang, Keang-sc, and Kwang-tung or Canton, a journey that occupied 
about ten weeks. 

The highly cultivated state of the country, the number, wealth, and 
greatness of its cities, its abundant resources, and myriads of inhabitants, 
were subjects of wonder and admii'ation to our travellers, whose repre- 
sentations on their return home drew the attention of the English more 
particularly towards this vast empire, on which till then scarcely a thought 
had been bestowed. The institutions, the manners, and the history of the 
Chinese became subjects of inciuiry; and although but little knowledge, 
comparatively speaking, has yet been gained on any one of these interesting 
points, we may now reasonably indulge the hope that a few years will clear 
away much of the obscurity. 

The Emperor wrote a very friendly letter to our king, George the Third, 
but did not accede to the request that he would allow the subjects of the 
latter to trade to Ning-po, Amoy, and other maritime cities besides Canton, 
as they used to do before they were restricted to that one port by an edict 
of Kien-long in 1755. The mission however was in some degree successful, 
as the Viceroy of Canton, who had encouraged the frauds practised on 
British merchants, was removed from his office; while the governor appointed 
in his room received peremptory orders to put a stop to the grievances 
complained of, so that for a short time the trade was conducted on a fairer 
footing, when the abdication and subsequent death of Kien-long afforded 
an opportunity for the renewal of all the former oppressions. 

It was in the next year but one following that of Earl Macartney’s 
embassy, that the aged Emperor of China completed the sixtieth year of 
his felicitous reign, and in accordance with the vow he had made at its 
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(!omnKmr(^mcnt. pr('par(‘(l to resign tlie throne he liatl filled with so much 
ahility. He had had twenty-one sons, of whom only four were then living; 
hut h(; had not yt l noiuiiialod either of them as his successor, an omission 
which had for som(‘ time biaji a source of considerable anxiety to many of 
the chief ofilcers of gova'rnnient, who had some reason to fear that he 
inteiuhal to set aside the claims of his own sons, in favour of a young man 
on whom he had bestowed one of his daughters in marriage. Idie individual 
in (juesti(>n was the son of the chief minister, or Kolau, an officer possessing 
jnnch tlui same degree of rank and influence in China, as in former times 
vais h(dd by the grand vi/iers at the (-ourt of the Arabian Calijflis. 

Th(‘ Kolau, a man of great talent, whose name was ( flio-chang-tung, had 
ris(m from tin' station of a private soldier to tlie eminent ])osition he then 
occupii'd in the state; and had for many years enjoytal the uninterrupt('d 
tavour and confidence of his sovereign, who gave a signal proof of his high 
regard for tin* ministc'r by admitting him to the claims of relationship. 'J'he 
union of Cho-chang-tung’s son with one of tin* princesses spread the utmost 
alarm througli the court, where it was fully expected that the new son-in- 
law would b(‘ named as the future sovereign of China. Tlie excitement 
])roilueed by this belief was so great, that a certain mandarin, high in office, 
taking upon himsidf the perilous task of mentor, ventured to write to the 
lhn])(‘ian- on th(‘ subji'ct, entreating him to seh'ct without delay one of his 
own sons as succ('ssor to the throne he was about to vacate. In all proba- 
bility, th(' U'liK'rily of the mandarin was fomaded on the ancient laws; 
which enjoin the ministers to admonish the prince when they find him 
acting contrary to the ink rests of the people: but although the sage 
counsellors of olden times exercised this jirivih'gc' with impunity, it seems 
to be a dangerous experiment in moch'rn ages; for the stern monarch, 
ine('nsed at tlu‘ ])resumption of the imprudent meddler, replied to the letter 
by giving ordc'rs that the writer should be instantly Ixdu'aded — a sentence 
thal did not occasion the h'ast surtirise, notwdthstanding its undue severity. 
dh(‘ unfortunate mandarin had needlessly exposed himself to this danger, 
since it does not appear that the Em])(‘ror ever (uitertainc^d a thought of 
placing his son-in-law^ on the throiu*. Of his own four surviving sons, the 
youngest was his favourite; and to that prince, who assumed the name 
oi Kea-king, he dc'termined to resign his emtiire. The sixtieth anniversary 
ot his acc(\ssiou w as celebrated by a grand jubilee throughout (fliina, wdum 
many acts ol munificence were performed by the Empc'ror; and among 
others, he desired that all the old men who had passed the age of seventy 
should be invited to a feast, prepared lor them at his expense in every 
district over the wdiole eouiitrv. 
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The chosen successor^ Kea-king*, ascended the throne in 1795; and 
Kien-long died about three years afterwards, at the advanced age of eighty- 
eight. His charactc'r is v(*ry differently represented by different Chinese 
writers; some painting liim as another Nero, while otliers si)eak in tlie 
higlu'st terms of his benevolence and the mildness of his administration. 
l>oth statements are p('rhaps equally fon'ign to tlie truth; for although tliere 
is no laaison to believe that Kien-long was habitually a tyrant, yet it is 
hardly to be su})posed that a sovereign so entirely des])otic slioidd liave 
ruled over a numerous i)eoplc for the space of sixty years without having been 
guilty of soim; acts of cruelty and oppression. He was highly distinguished 
as a patron of literature, to which he Avas himself a valuable contributor, 
b(dng a poet of no ordinary talent. He was indefatigable in his attention 
to business; and his ('xtensiv(' charities in seasons of public distress do 
honour to his name, and give him a true right to that title which it is tlu' 
aim of ('Very ruler of China to attain, that of — Tin; Father of his People. 

Kka-ktisg. 

The late Emperor had chosen his fourth son to succeed him, because he 
(mtertained a veiy high opinion of his disposition and talents for govern- 
ment; but the conduct of the new monarch soon pj‘oved that both liis 
virtues and abilities liad been very much overrated by the partiality of his 
fond father; for, as soon as he wim his own master, he began to indulge 
in pleasures that would liave bc'en extremely unlx'coming in a prince of 
h‘ss prctensi(nis, but were more especially so in the supri'iue head of the 
(k'k^stial Empire, who styles himself the Son of Heaven and the August 
Kuler. 

Kea-king seems to have imbibed a great distaste for the* restraints and 
etiejuette of the Chinese court, Avhich are no doubt excessively fatiguing, as 
every word and niovc’ment of tlie Emp(?ror ought to bc' in accordance with 
that dignified and even sacred charact(‘r with Avliicli he is invested, and 
Avhich most of the Imperial rulers of China have made it thc'ir study to 
maintain. The Mantchow Emperors had all biuai eminently distinguislicd 
by the stately air and grave dei)ortinent iiaturjdly looked for in those who 
are venerated as beings partaking of a superior nfiture; but Kca-knig was 
utterly destitute of these lofty attributes, and not only indulged in an 
immoderate lov() of wine, but selected bis favourite associates from amongst 
the actors, who, in China, are considered the very lowest class of the 
community. It is even said that, when heated with wine, he sometim<;s 
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degraded himsc^lf so far as to take a part in the dramatic performances 
of his chosen companions. The ministers oj)enly remonstrated with him 

respecting these disgraceful 
propensities, but their ad- 
monitions were in vain; and 
one of th('m, Soong-tajin, a 
man of very high talent, who 
was ('X(;eedingly useful to 
the state, was banished for 
presuming to speak freely 
on the subject of his faults. 
T'hc people soon became 
dissatisfied with a monarch 
whom they could not rt'spect, 
and insurrections broke out 
in many parts of the country; 
incited in some cases by the 
elder princes, who felt them- 
selves aggrieved at the preference that had been given by their father to 
their younger brother. 

Kca-king was as unpopular among the Tartars as among the Chinese; 
for while the latter were shocked at his iiidifiercncc to ancient customs, the 
former were discontented at his neglect of the annual hunting excursions, 
esteemed as the grand business of life by all the Tartar soldiers, as well as 
by the tributary nations dwelling beyond tlie AV^all, and which had never 
been omitted by his three predecessors. One of the consefjuences resulting 
from this state of afiiiirs was the formation of secret associations, called 
Triad Societies, w'hich arc known still to exist to a great extent — their 
object being to overthrow the ])rcsent government, and restore the native 
princes to the throne. The Triads, who may be called revolutionists, knew 
eac h other by secret signs like the Freemasons ; and although it may appcjar 
t'xtraor dinary that a people so entirely under ^espionnage’ as the Chinese, 
should be able to keep up such an institution, it is confidently asserted 
that the Triads form, at this moment, a considerable party in China, and in 
that case a revolution is not a very improbable event. 

In consequence of the disturbed state of the empire, numerous bands of 
robbers infested the interior of the country, while the pirates of the Ladrone 
Islands renew^ed their depredations on the coast. Among these was a noted 
Corsab* named Ching-yih, who was no less renowned and feared than 
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the famous Kosliinga had beoii in tlie time of the first Emperor of the 
Maiitchow race. Tliis formidable chief was in the habit of levying con- 
tributions on all the merchant vessels that appeared in tlie Chinese seas; 
he ])lundere(l the villages on the coast, and did not hc^sitatc to engage in 
battle with the Imperial fleet. It was strongly susj)ected that he received 
s(;cret assistance from many Chinese inia'chants of Amoy and Canton, who 
w(n‘c disafiected towards the reigning family; but whether this were true or 
liot, he had a very })owerful force at his command, and committed the most 
horrible barbarities with im])iinity. 

Ching-yih was accidentally drowned, but his death did not ])ut a stop to 
the lawless practices of his people; for his widow, who might have been 
esle(mied as a great heroine in a worthier cause, took the command of tlm 
fleet, headed the rovers in all their piratical expeditions, and actually fought 
in several engagements with the government forces. These Annwonian 
(jualilies were combined with very extraordinary talents as a ruhir; for the 
ehi(Ttaiiuiss drew u]) a regular code of laws for the government of lu'r 
p(‘oplc, by which they were bound to act ecpiitably towards each other; and 
thus order was j)reserved among them. For some time, this female corsair 
maintained the sovereignty of the Chinese seas; insomuch that no merchant 
shi])s could navigate them in safety witlumt a pass from her, which she 
grantc'd on |)aym(mt of a c(^rtain toll, and this pass ])rotcctcd them from any 
pirate vessels they might (mcoiintcr on their passage. At length, dispute's 
arose among the pirate ca])tains; and the chic'ftainess, beginning to find la'i* 
position a ditKcult one to maintain, concluded a regular treaty of [)eace with 
the governor of Canton, who was rewarded by government w ith a ])eacock^s 
feather, the usual mark of distinction bestowed on a niilitjiry or naval 
commander for any eminent service rendered to the state, liie lady, who 
had assumed so unfeminine a chanu^ter, withdrew from the conspitaious 
situation in which she had placed herself, to live in retirement; while most 
of the pirates, being thus left without a leader, made submission, and wenj 
received into the service of the government. 

In the meantiml^, the whole country was in a very luiscttled state. TIk' 
province of rcchclee was overrun with armed bands, composed j)artly of 
those who had become robbers by profession, and j)j)rtly of revolutionists, 
who joined with the ])anditti as a means of strengiJiening their forc(‘. All 
wxTc equally terrible to the peaceable inhal)itants, who were plundered with 
im])iinity, the robbers coming in such nuudjers as to intimidate the magis- 
ti'ates, some of whom were i)ossibly^ moj'e inclined to encourage than to 
oj)])ose them. u 



In tlio year 1813, the palace at Peking was suddenly attacked by a 
numerous body of armed meii^ who forced the gates^ and rushed into the 
great hall, with the intention of seizing the Emperor, and obliging him to 
abdicate the throne. A similar attempt had been made ten years pre- 
viously, since which time, Kea-king had taken care to have a strong body 
guard in constant attendance; and besides this precaution, a double guard 
was posted at every gate; therefore, it is supposed the conspirators must 
ha\'e had confederates within the palace, who facilitated their entrance; 
otherwise there must Iiave been a desperate struggle with the soldiers, which 
does not appear to have been the case. A terrible scene of confusion 
ensued. Tlie princes and attendant officers surrounding their sovereign 
made a gallant defence; and the present Emperor, Taou-kwang, had the 
good fortune to save his father’s life, by shooting two of the insurgents 
who were in the act of rushing upon the Emperor. 

Much blood was shed before the palace was cleared of the assailants, 
who were, however, at length dispersed, and the insurrection was eventually 
subdued. No more distirrbanccs of any importance happened during the 
reign of Kea-king, who named as his successor the young prince, whose 
timely aid had preserved his life. 

About three years after this rebellion, another embassy was sent by the 
British government to the court of Peking, to complain anew of the manner 
in which the trade with England was conducted at Canton. The good 
efFe(;t produced by the interference of Kicn-long had been but temporary, 
for his successor, being as narrow-minded as he was weak and vicious, 
hated all Europeans, and suffijred the Chinese merchants to impose upon 
them in the most unscrupulous manner. Lord Amherst, the ambassador 
on this occasion, proceeded to Peking by the same route that Lord 
Macartney had previously taken; but liis reception at the various places 
he stopped at on the journey, was very difiFerent from that given to the 
former ambassador; nor did he meet with similar attention with regard to 
accommodation and entertainment, aU which clearly indicated the unfavour- 
able disposition of the sovereign respecting the object of the mission. In 
short, on the arrival of the embassy at Peking, the old dispute relative to 
the Ko-tou was revived, and the conduct of the ambassador was so entirely 
misrepresented to the Emperor, that no audience was granted; and thus 
the English not only failed in obtjuning cb redress of grievances, but were 
disappointed of seeing the Imperial court of the Chinese empire. 

One gniud object of this unsuccessful Embassy had been, as before, to 
solicit a restoration of the privilege formerly enjoyed by British merchants, 
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of trading to other ports besides that of Canton^ a privilege now obtained 
by other means, ami not likely to be lost Jigaiii. All European tradc;^ as 
already stated, had been restricted to the single port of Canton, by an edict 
of KicuJong ill the year 1755, when it was ordered that foreign vessels 
should only go thither at a certain season of the year, and not remain 
there longer than a given time, at the exjiiration of which they were either 
to depart entirely, or withdraw to Macao; and this arbitrary decree had 
never been revoked. In consequence of the ports being thus closed against 
them, the British merchants were obliged to pay for the transport of tea 
from an immense distance, by which its prici* was considerably increased, 
for between Canton and the principal tea districts there were ranges of lofty 
mountains to he crossed, and shallow rivers to be navigated, which made the 
cfUTiagc of goods a difhcult, expensive, and tedious process, the more 
especially as chests of t(;a, or any other large or heavy packages, arc not 
convoyed over land in wagons or by horses, but arc slung on bamboo 
poles, and carried by men, however long the distance may be. The boats 
on the canals and many of the rivers, have to bo tracked, or drawn along 



by ropes, and this labour also, which in most countries is done by horses, is 
m China performed by men; so that, cither on land or water, the number 
of labourers employed in the transit of merchandize is immense. The 
tracking of the government barges is a sort of tax on the people, who arc 
usually pressed into this sendee by order of the magistrates, on whom the 
duty devolves of seeing that each district furnishes a certain number of 
men for that purpose, even the w ealthicst farmers not being exempt, except 
on finding substitutes, whom they must pay. 

The principal tea districts are in the provinces of Fokien, Kcang-sc, and 
Chekeaug; the first and second of which are adjacent to Canton, stretching 
far to the north-east; and Chekeaug is the next maritime province to the 
north of Fokien. Each of these provinces is of immense extent, that of 
Chekeaug alone being nearly one-fourth of the size of France, and con- 
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tHiniiif]; a population iiion^ tlian equal to that of Groat Britain and Ireland. 
The jourTuy, iVom one ])roviiicc to another, is therefore no triflinjij matter, 
and it was ealculatcid that the difference in the expense of hiinjidu^? tea to 
Canton for exportation, or taking it to the eastern ports nearest to tlie 
districts wlicae it is chiefly grown, amounted annually to two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling, l)eing about twenty-five sliillings on eveiy pccul 
w(‘ight, which is one hundred and thirty-three pounds. The effect of tlie 
prohibitory laws on the ])rice of tea is therefore obvious, and all lovers of that 
pleasant beverage may well rejoice at the removal of these difficulties by tin* 
of the late war, which has opened the desired ])orts to British vessels, 
so that teas will be henceforward shipped at more convenient stations. 

Cliina, properly so called, is divided into eighteen provinces, some of 
th(;m even larger than those above-mentioned; therefore it may easily be 
imagined how ini[)0ssiblc it is for the Emperor to take cognizance of the* 
whole of his vast dominions. The actual administration is, in fact, eom- 
pletidy in the hands of the Viceroys, to whom a great share of j)Ower is 
necessarily given, and who exercise in their respective sjdicres the same 
absolute authority that tin; Emperor does over the whole. Each Viceroy 
maintains a splendid court, and, when he api)cars abroad, is attended by a 
nuTiierous retinue, bearing the symbols of his high office, among whicdi are 
standards ('inblazoned with the golden dragon, carried before none but the 
greatest diguitari(^s. Tic is borne in a gilded chair, and alw^ays followed 
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bfurihoo, wliidi is vciy niicorcTnoinoHsly applied on the spot to any nnhieky 
wijijlit wlio may cluuico to be detected in a misdcmcaiionr; consequently, 
the aj)j)roacli of the high functionary never fails to irisj)irc a degree of awe, 
wJiich is nuiuifcsted by tlu) res})ectfid haste with which the people make 
way for tlie procession, ranging themselves close to the wall, where they 
stand j)crfectly still and motionless till the whole cavalcade has })ass(Hl. 
The Viceroys are entrusted with despotic authority; but they must be 
(^arcjful bow they use it, as they are always liable to the visits of tlu' 
lm])erial Commissioners, who frecpiently arrive from the ea]utal without 
giving notice of their a])proach, for the ])urpose of seeing whether all is as 
it should be; and if they find any thing wrong, it is immediately re])<)rted 
at the court, when the offender is visited with a promjit, and often a 
s(‘v(Te punishment. A single word from the Emperor is sudlcient at any 
time to deprive the first gramhic in the land of his rank, his jiroperty, or 
even his life; nor is it a very uncommon case for a mandarin of the highest 
ordcir to enter the palace with all the pom]) of a petty sov('reign, and to 
come forth, within one short hour, loaded with chains, and strii)ped of every 
('usign of his late dignity. The governor of a province or city is ])arti- 
eularly liable to such a reverse, from the nature of the hms, which hold him 
responsible for all those public calamities which arc attributed to accident 
in other countries; as, for instance, the ovcrilowdng of rivers, the scarcity 
of crops in a favourable season, or the destruction of property by fire; 
all (wils su])])osed to aiise from w'ant of vigilance on the part of the (;hiet‘ 
magistrates, who are reijuired to see that all sid)ordinate officers arc* 
attentive to their several duties. Every one holding an official situation is 
finswerable for the conduct of those below him, and if the infeunors arc? 
negligent in their respective de])artments, the superiors are liable to 
punishment. Thus, if the countrv^ is iiiundatc^d by the sudden rising of a 
river, the viceroy is considered in fault for not having attended diligently 
to the repairing of the embankments; if the cro])s are not so abundant 
as they ought to be in any particidar province, the failure is attributed to 
the governor, in not having seen that the husbandmen were more intelligent 
or industrious; and, again, should lives or pro])erty fall a sacrifice to fire, 
it is presumed that they might have been saved by more active measures; 
consequently, the magistrates arc blamed for not keeping a more efficient 
police, and the viceroys or governors arc blamed for appointing such care- 
less magistrates. The most usual punishment for mal-adrninistration is 
degradation to a lower rank, according to the nature and magnitude of 
the offence. If the fault be a verv^ seriouvs one, the offender, if of the* 
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highest degree, is perhaps degrfulcd to the lowest, that is, frora the first 
to the iiiiilh class of manchiriiis; but if it be only a trivial error, he is 
lowered one, two, or three degrees, and in most cases the punisliment is 
only for a certain tiiiK), at the expiration of which, he is restored to his 
rank and olfice, and resumes his former place in society, as though nothing 
liad happened, for a teTni)orary disgrace of that kind leaves no stigma on 
the character of the individual. 

Oimes tliat arc considered in the light of treason arc visited with a 
heavier penalty. Banishment, or death, is the doom of him who has in 
aught negloctc^d or disobeyed the commands of the Emperor, and, in either 
case, th(i whole family of the culprit share his fate, although they may bo 
wholly innocent of any pjirticipatiou in his crime. The enactment of this 
unjust law was no doubt originally intended to deter people from ill- 
advising their relatives, or encouraging them in any act contrary to the 
interests of the government, and even to make them watchful and anxious 
for the good conduct of each other. 

In the year 1819, the sixtieth birth-day of the Emperor Kca-king Avas 
celebrated by a great jubilee throughout the empire, aaIicii the ancient 
(uistorns were observed, of remitting all arrears of land tax, of granting a 
general pardon to criminals, and of admitting double the ordinaiy number 
of candidates for literary honours to the piddic examinations for that year. 
As these examinations were first instituted, and are still held, for the 
])urpose of selecting the fittest persons to fill all offices of state, without 
regard to rank or fortune, they arc conducted with the utmost impartiality, 
no advantage being gained through the influence of wealth or patronage. A 
strict adherence to this princi])lc is one of the chief causes of the prevalence 
of learning in China, where a man has no occasion to fear that, because he 
is without (nther money or powerful friends to aid him, his talents will 
avail him nothing. One of the favourite maxims of the Chinese is, By 
humming, the sons of the poor become great; without learning, the sons of 
the great arc mingled with the common pcople.^^ The beneficial influence 
of this maxim is observable in the village schools, which arc generally well 
att(mdcd, since it is natural for ever}^ father to hope that one of his children 
at least may distinguish himself by a superior capacity, and thus make his 
own fortune, as well as that of his family; for as parents are frequently 
degraded in consequence of the misconduct of a son, so they arc often 
honoured and rewarded on account of his virtues; so that every induce- 
ment is held out to the people by their rulers to pay strict attention to the 
(’onduct, as well as to the education of their children. 
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It is somewhat remarkable that, in a country where the system of 
instruction is entirely regulated by the laws, and forms so material a part, of 
the constitution, there should be no free schools supported by the govern- 
ment, nor any establishments for education founded by the munificence of 
tliosc who, in every age, have Jiequircd fame and riches by their literary 
attainments. The master of a district school is paid at the rate of about 
ten sliillings a-year for each boy; yet CAcn this small sum cannot very 
easily be spared by a labouring man, whose wages arc not mo^c than four- 
})cnce a day; so that many families of the poorer classes send only one sou 
to school, selecting, of course, him w^ho shows the most promising genius. 
The boys tire incited to industry and good behavioiu' by the hope of 
prizes, which arc distributed at stated periods, and consist of pencils, 
Indian ink, ])ai)cr, and little pallcttes for grinding the ink, which are all 
much prized by the Chinese, who call them ‘‘ the four precious materials,” 
and teach the children to keep them in very neat order. In most of 
the country villages, and in all hurge cities, there arc evening schools for 

boys who are obliged to w^ork in the day-time; 
for the chihlren of the poor arc inured to 
labour from a verj^ tender age, so that little 
fellows of five or six years of age may be seen 
trudging along the roads, with a stick across 
their shoulders, carrying loads; and they arc 
set to work in the fields almost as soon as 
they can walk. It is the usual practice, now, 
for persons of rank and wealth to engage 
private tutors for their chilcb'cn; but whe- 
ther the latter arc educated at home or at 
a public school, they must undergo the re- 
gular examinations before they are eligible to 
office, nor arc they taught in any way differently from the boys at the 
village seminaries. 

Many years of laborious application to study arc reejuired to fit a youth 
for becoming a candidate for literary distinction ; and to us it would seem 
a subject of regret that so much time should be devoted to the acquirement 
of such miprofitablc lore as that whicli constitutes the limited knowledge 
of a Chinese scholar, hive or six years are entirely spent in con'mitting 
to memory the works of the ancient sages, pailicularly the fi^c canonical 
books, of which Confucius was either the author or the compiler; and 
thus a maiuhmu must know by lieart Jill the laws, j’ules, jind maxims by 
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which tlio cni]»^rc luus been regulated from time immemorial. Six years 
more arc de voted by the iiuwearicd student to the making liimself master of 
th(‘ art of coni[)ositioU;, to which end^ he studies innumerable set phrases, 
and apt similes; so that all the learned Chinese write in the same figurative 
style, and use the same metaphors.. 

The district examinations take place twice in three years, when those 
young men who are looking for preferment and are qualified for trial, as- 
stmiblc at the public hall, before a council of the hterati, who arc to judge 
of their merits, when each candidate is furnished by the president with a 
theme, on which he has to write an essay, and an ode, to test his fitness 
for a further trial. The best of these compositions being selected, the 
authors arc sent to the chief literary mandarin of the department in which 
tlieir district is situated, who subjects them to a much more rigorous exa- 
mination than the former one, which ends by giving certificates to a certain 
number, who thus gain what is called “ a name in the village, while the 
rest cither give u]) the jiursuit, or wait for the next opportunity of making 
another trial. The chosen few have then to appear before a still higher 
tril)unal, which is yet stricter than the last. The hall where this trial takes 
place is provided with a groat number of small apartments, so that each 
candidate may be shut up alone, and the judges thus assured that their 
performances are entirely their own. They are even searched on entering 
these little cells, to see that they have neither books nor papers about them, 
and this being ascertained, all arc supplied wdth writing materials and 
tlunncs to try his skill in composition, both in prose and Aursc. To gufud 
against any partiality being shown by the president and members of the 
board, these papers are laid before them, unsigned, and they select the best, 
without knowing who arc the authors. The fortunate indi\iduals whose 
pieces are thus approved, then receive the first degree, which is equivalent 
to that of oxir Bachelor of Arts; but the numbers arc so considerably dimi- 
nished at each fresh trial, that, on an average, it is reckoned that not more 
than ten amve at this degree, out of every thousand who present them- 
selves, in the first instance, at the hall of the district; but as the districts 
arc very numerous, these tens amount to many hundreds in every province. 

A gi^aduatc of the first degree wetu’s a blue gown with a bhick border, 
and has a silver bird on the top of his cap. The second degree is that of 
Keu jin, which is translated elevated men,^^ a rank equal to that of Mas- 
ter of Arts at our universities. All those w'ho have attained the first step 
are (|utdified to try for the second, but the task is a much harder one, and 
as the number to be chosen is vei*y small in proportion to that of the can- 
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or throe thousand piece's arc, jk'I’Iui 


didates, being not much more than 
one out of every hundred and forty, 
the emulation and excitement are of 
course very great. This trial takes^ 
])lace only once in three years, in all 
the provincial caj)itals, before a board 
composed oi’ an lmi)erial Chancellor, 
and tlic grc'at inandanns of the pro- 
Aince. On this occasion, as before, 
the competitors ni’itc tlicir essays in 
s('paratc cells, which arc guarded by 
soldic'rs, to prevent the possibility of 
(‘ommunieation with any one outside, 
^riiey have to ])ass through tlirco 
ordeals, with an interval of two days 
between each. On the first day, two 
ks, sent in for insj)ection to the judges. 


who arc so strict, that, if one word of the coin])()siti()u be incorrt'ctly writ- 
ten, it is throw n aside, and the nuirk with wdiich it is signed, for no names 
a])])C!U’, is put 11]) at tlu' gate of the hall; which s])ares all the mortifi(*ation 
ot a public r('j(‘ction, as no one knows the signature but the candidate 
liimsclf, who, on nicognising his own imirk, returns quietly home; so that 
on the second day there are not, ])ejliaps, oik'. quaitcr of the original num- 
ber; and on tlui third, th(u*e an* fewer still. At leiiLdh. the names of the 


siieccsvsful candidates are declared; 



on wdiich hand-bills notifying the same 
ar(^ printed and posted up in all di- 
rections; tlieir ])arents and lu^arcst 
relatives are sent for, to share in the 
honours that are bestowed on them; 
they arc invited to the houses of the 
great, and overwhelmed with pre- 
sents and congratulations. The blue 
dress is exchanged for a brown gow n 
with a blue border, and the silver 
bird siipc'rsedcd by a golden or gilt 
one. The happy scholar is now on 
the high road to w ealth and fame; he 
is qualified for any office, and if his 
conduct and ability are such as to 
entitle him to advancement, he is 
sure to rise. s 



Snell iire 1li(' means by wlneli nobility is aequin'd in (’liina; and^ before 
tlu^ na{i;n of Yoni;-teliin»‘, tiny were the only means; but in the reign of 
tlnit pnnc(‘, and since his time, rich niondiants and otluTs, who have not 
gone through the ordeal a1)ovc described, have been allowed to purchase 
rank, and liaN'c thus l)econic mfuularins without possessing tlie ncc(\ssary 
([ualifieations; but this innovation causes inueh dissatishwtiou, and is not 
carried to any great e\t('nt. Iliere arc still two degrees ahovc those already 
numtioiK'd, to which all who have tahen the second degree ai'e ])rivileged to 
aspir(\ Once in thn’C years, those who are ambitious of rising another 
step, r(*pair to Peking for the examination by the Doctors of the Ilan-Iin 
c()ll(‘g(*, wlio (dect three hundred out of about ten thousand, which is the 
aviu'age, lumdier of candidates for the honour of a rank somewhat similar 
to tliat which among us is called Doctor of Laws. The three hundred 
ek'cted to ibis dignity are again examined in the presence of the Emperor, 
and a few of them chosen to fill up the vacancies that have occurred in the 
Ilau-liu college, from which the ministers and other high oflicers of state 
are usually appointed. Tlic attainment of this grade is tlie grand object of 
(‘vc'iy one v> ho (niters n])oii a lit(‘raiy career in China; a gi*adc equally 
opiMi to all, yet reached only by a few. 

When tlie last election is decided, three of the new' members, whose 
names stood higliest (3n the list, arcj paraded round the city for tlirec days, 
with flags flying, drums beating, and all the usual jKiuipous appendages of 
a Cliiiu^se procession. 

The inmdxT of‘ civil officers in China amounts to about foimtccn thousand, 
all of wliom are paid by the government. Every province has its A'iceroy, 
i‘Vi‘ry city its governor, cM iy village its ruling mandarin; and each of these 
is assisted Ijy a council ot‘ inferior magisti'atcs, and has a number of officers 
in various dopailmeiits subordinate to him. 

IMie mandarin rulers, wdiatevcr may be their rank, are only elected for 
three years, at the expiration of which they arc appointed to the govern- 
ment of some other jilaee. It was formerlv a custom, which is jirobahly 
still observed, that when a good magistrate of a village or district had ful- 
filled his term of office, the people should testify their respect and gratitude 
by sending a deputation to invest him with a robe of many colours, wdiich 
was pj'oudly preserved in liis family, as a memorial of his virtues; and on 
such an ocicasion, when tlie time for his departure had arrived, the villagers 
would set up lighted sticks of incense for some distance along the road by 
which he was to pass, and kneel down by the way side to rccei^ c his fme- 
wtII 
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The Kinpcroi' died in the year 1820 , and was sueeeedcd by liis 

sectnid son, Taon-kwan^, tlie present Enijx'ror, whose reign Avill in id] 
prohiiljility prove tlie most, eventful era flnit has yet oecniTcd in tlie history 
of Ciiiua; hnt ere ne enter on the snhjeet of tliose interesting oeeiirreiiees 
tiiat have gi\en a new io-peet to tlie iifliiirs ol tlie Celestial ivinpiro, It't ns 
turn our iilteulion more paitienlarly towards Die general state of Chinese 
soeii'tv. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS, AND GENERAL CONDITION 




OF THE CHINESE. 
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HVj Iniliits ol’ social hie in (Tinia^ as lar as 
they are yet known to us^ ?ire as peculiar to tlie 
inhabitants of that- country, as tlu'ir jiolitical insti- 
tutions, their religion, or their literature ; and, al- 
though not destitute of rctincinciit, prijsent a strik- 
ing contrast to those of any otlujr existing nation. 
In tlic nianv allusions that have already been made 
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in the preccidiiiji^ pajres, to tlie luaiuiors and customs of this singular people, 
it must have a])pcared that it is not the difference hetween civilisation and 
barbarism that distinguishes the Chinese of the present age from their 
contcniporar‘ies, hut it is the more remarkable dissimilarity between ancient 
and mo(l(TU civilisation, which mai’ks tlicm as a nation belungiug to 
other times. 

IV) spc'ak of the Chinese as a rude or uninformed race, would be (piite jis 
erroneous as to stvhi them a bigbly -civilised ])(;()j)le, a term that can only 
h(' applied with pro])riety to those who arc enlightened by modern science, 
which ill China has hitherto made no progress. The refinement of the 
( 3 iincsc consists in the elegance and luxiuy with which the liighcr and 
richer classes are surrounded in their own houses, and that strict attention 
to the forms of good breeding wliicb prevails geuorally through all the 
grade's of private life. Politeness is an indispensable accomplishnient, 
and the rules of etiepiette are studied in all the schools of China, as 
regularly as the Latin grammar in those of England. A knowledge of 
t he forms and ceremonies to lie observed both at home and abroad, in the 
drawing room of a friend, as A\ell as at the court of the Ihnperor, is 
(essential to cverj^ one who studies Avith a view’ of taking degrees, as he 
knows not to wliat rank he may he called, and ought to l)o ])rc^pared to 
<*011(1 net himself with propriedv in dilferent gradevs of life, from the station 
of the ])etty maiidariu of an obscure Aillage, to that of the chief Kolan 
or minislcr of state. Tt must be understood, that to (H)mlnet himself Aiith 
projiriety does not altogether refer to his integrity in odiee, or his moral 
i*haract(^r, to both of Avhieli, lioweier, his most careful attention is requisite; 
hut he must know how many hows to make to bis visitors; wdiat compli- 
ments to address to tlieni, according to their rank; wlu'ther, at their depar- 
ture, he should attend them as far as the door, or only so many paces tow’ards 
it ; and other minute ohsc'vvances, too numerous to mention, must be studied 
and jiractisi'd. These trivial ceremonies impart a dulncss and formality to 
Chinese society, Avhich are found excessively tc'dions by most Europeans, 
whose easy nnstndi(xl manners Avoidd bo tbouglit quite barbarous among 
tlie Avcll bred of the celcstifd empire. It is possible, indeed, that more 
freedom may exist between intimate friends than we arc aw are of, since 
Aery fcAv Europeans have had o])])ortnnitics of seeing much of the in-door 
life beyond the little that can be obsened in a mei’c Aisit of ceremony, 
Avliicli is abvays received in the same formal manner; so that Ave have yet 
much to Icam respecting the private domestic habits of a Chinese family. 

The houses of the Avealthy arc built, like those of the Egyptians, Avithin 
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n, court, surroundc'd by ii wall; consequently, tliey arc not visible to tin? 
])assers l)y; but those oi‘ j»;overninont officers are always known by two red 
poles wliieh are s(‘t iij) before the jji^atc. The haiidsonuist dwellings arc those 
which consist of a lunnber of sc'parate buildings, or rang(\s of apartments, 
all on the ground iloor. The principal entrance is threefold, namely, by 
a larg(‘ folding-door in the centn', and a smaller one on each side, at which 
hang two liandsoiiui lant(Tns, inscribed with the name and titles of the 
master of the house. Iliis entran(‘e l(‘ads to the saloon, uiu‘re visitors 
are received, which is usually the tirst of a suite that may b(i call(*d the 
state apartments, since tlu'v are chiefly us(hI for tlu; reccqdion and ent(T- 
taininent of distinguished guests. They are (h'gantly and connnodionsly 
furnished, for the Chinese are not deficient in taste, nor do they sjiare 
(‘xpense in the interior decorations of their houses, which arc oftem fitted 

u]) in a V('ry costly stvh‘. ^fhe walls of th(^ 
b('st rooms are geiK'rally adoriu'd in different 
])arts uith scrolls of uhite silk or satin hang- 
ii ing from the ceiling to tlut floor, on which an' 

. imprinted, in larger ch{ira(;t(‘rs, maxims and 
moral sentences extract'd from the works of 
1 the ancient sages, which are (t(msid('r(‘d far 
j , more ornamental than the tiiuvst paintings. 

iMany of these sent('nces bear a (rlosi'. n'sem- 
'j ; blance to the Ib’oveihs of Solomon. Tlu'ir 
li ' chairs, which, it may be remark(‘d, are ai’tich's 
;i of furniture not used by the natnes of otlaa* 
parts of Asia, are rather clumsy and lu‘a\'y in 
apj)carance, but flaw are made of a veay beau- 
tiful wood, which grows in China, and is not unlike rus(nvood. llicy ar(' all 
made with arms, and somctiiinjs arc furnished with silk or satin cusliions, 
and hangings for the back, embroidered by tlu* ladies of the family, who 
devote a great portion of their time to needlework. Japanned cabinets 
and tables, with a profusion of porcelain jars and other ormiments, jirc 
always sex'n in a Chinese drawing-room; l)nt none of these arc so strikijig 
or so characteristic as the lanterns, suspended by silken cords fi’om tho 
ceiling, and ornamented with a variety of elegant designs. 

In any civilized part of the wmrld we may find Indian cahiiuas and 
porcelain vases; hut the lanterns arc exclusiviily Chinese, and arc veiy^ 
sliowy specimens of the national taste and iiigeiinity. They arc made 
in every form that fancy can invent, and of all sizes, from the small ones 
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carried by i)e(lestriaus, at to iliosc that illuniiiie the halls of the 

j^reat, tlic IjittcT bcMn^^ sometimes eij^lit or ten feet in heij^lit, and three 
fei^t in ()iaiuc‘t('i*. ^fhe most costly are eoni])os(‘d of transparent silk, 
adorned with laiidsi^apes, liirds, flowers, and fanciful devices, in colours of 
dazzling:: iiri^e^litiu'ss: tlu' frame work bein^ richly ear\cd and gilt, and the 
cords and tassels, by which they arc s^uspemded, made of silk and gold 
thread. Tin* poss('ssion of line lantcanis is a sort of passion among the 
Chinese, many of whom spend considerable sums in the gratification of 
tills fancy. 

Tlic F(^ast of Lanterns, wdiich takes place almost immediately aft(n’ the 
celebration of the new year, is a festi\'al of ancient date among the Chinese, 
and is tlu) occasion of a most brilliant and beautiful s])ectaclc. On the tif- 
t(‘enth (lay of the first moon, cv(uy city, \iiiag(‘, and hamlet, throughout tluj 
countiy is s])lcn(lidly illuminated Avith an iuliuitc variety of th(‘sc l)cautiiul 
lanterns, Avliich are Imng up at ('very house, from the palace of the viceroy 
to the hilt of the liumble fi.slierrnan, the gcmeral feeling being a desire 
on t1i(j part (jf each to outshine liis neighbour. The tradition res[)ecting 
this festi>al is, that the w ife! of an Emperor of one of the early (h nasties 
being extra\agant and fond of ph'asnre, chose to have the palace illmnimiled 
every night w itli a thousand lights, which might sn])p!y the jdace of the 
sun, and keep up a perp(‘lual day within her abode'. Tins legend, which 
reders to a ])eri()d ante'cexlent to the era of (yonfuciiis, may be received as 
an evidence that the Feast of Lanterns was celebrate^d in (diina in ve'iy 
ancient times; liiit its real origin, like that of many otlier (yhinesc customs, 
is lost in obsciirily, nor is it likely ever to be discovered. The illumination 
is continued for three nights, and is attended by a grand display of fire*- 
works, in which the (dvincso excel all other nations. Many of tlic 
lanterns, made ])iirposely for these occasions, exhibit moving ligurcs, such 
as huntsmen on horsehaedv, galloping round; ships sailing, ti'oops of solelie^rs 
marching, or people dancing, all kept in niejtion by some ingenious con- 
trivance not visible to tlie bediolder. These are seen only at the house's 
of the rich mandarins, and, of course, attract vast croAvds of spectators, 
ddie cliief part of the many thousands of lanterns mamifaedurcd ('\])r('S'<1y 
for this festival arc of horn, or a very strong transparent paper, made 
in the Corea, whicli is used in most parts of China instead of Avindow^ 
glass; but even the commonest of them arc elegant in shape, and gaily 
ih'coratcd; so that, altogether, the cftect of the illumination must be? 
very brilliant. E\cn the poor fishermen Avho dwell on the sea shore, and 
tlu)sf! Avho live in boats on the riATrs, Avill bestoAV as much as they can 
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possibly sj)iu*e of tUcir liard caruinfijs for tlic purcliasc of a fine lantern 
to exhibit on this festive occasion, so that even the 'waters arc illnininecl; 
and as the toAvns and villaj^es arc neitlier few nor far between, the spectator 
])laced upon any einiiK'iice beliolds, on all sides, an illuminated panorama 
of the country. During the festival, the j^ates of the cities are left 0])en 
at ni^cht, that the country people may enjoy the pleasure of seeing the 
illinninations. 

All the cities of China are walled round, and some of them arc described 
as ])em’ing a great resemblance to the old feudal towns of Europe, except 
that, in general, they are of wider extent. P(‘lving is snp])os(‘d to be about 
twenty-five miles in cinnimference. It is divkhul into two distinct parts, 
the northern, or Tartar city; and the southern, or (diinese city. The 
former, which is iidiabited chiefly by Tartars, is surrounded by a wall, 
Avith nine gates, ahrays gnard(.‘d by soldiers, and contains the Imperial 
palace, which, with its magnificent gardens, stands in the centre, within 
a spaci; of about fiA e miles in circumference, enclosed by another wall, and 
calk'd tlu; Forbidden Chty, as no one may enter it but piivileged persons. 
I'he Tartar city contains the residences of all the grandees of the court, the 
halls of th(i Six Tribunals, the Ilan-liii college, several superb tcm])lcs, 
a jNTohaminedau mosipic, and many other puldic buildings. Hie principal 
stre(‘ts arc v(^ry long and wide, and contain numerous shops, as avcU as 
private houses, but they are not paved, which is a great inconvenience 
in w(‘t AA eat her; neither arc they lighted at night; but as no one is 
alloAved to be abroad after dark, unless on some very jiarticular occasion, 
it is jiot of much importance that they should be so, particularly as any one 
who is obliged to go out, must carry a lantern with him. Large sj)aces 
of ground in this part of Peking arc occupied by ornamental gardens 
belonging to the rich inandaiins, and is adorned with a fine lake, a mile 
and a half* in length, and more than a cpiarter of a mile in breadth, crossed 
by a bridge of nine arches, constructed entirely of Avhite marble. The 
banks of this lake are bordered with trees, among which, the droojiing 
Avillow bends its graceful branches, and in the midst of this cx])anse of 
Avatcr, is an islet, adorned Avith a temple and an elegant pagoda, the never- 
failing ornaments of Chinese sccnerA\ Peking is therefore, by no means 
devoid of natural beauties; and even the old, or Chinese town, which is 
the trading part of the capital, contains large gardens and fields, where 
vegetables arc growm for the daily supply of Ihe markets, and also many 
nursery grounds, Avherc floAvers ai’c cultivated expressly for the adornment 
of the ladies of Peking, aaIio Avear tlicm in their liair. This simple and 
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nirxlo (>f (Icconiting tlui hair is generally adopted in all parts of 
(liina, and wlu^n natural floAvers arc not to be obtained^ artificial ones 
ar(^ substituted; but a finnale head is seldom seen without the one or the 
otber^ Avbicl^ among the higher classes, are mixed with golden bodkins, 
jewels, and other ornaments. 

The temples in this part of the capital arc very magnificent, especially 
those dedicated to Heaven and Earth, the former standing in the centre 
of a spacious enclosim', elevated by three stages, each ascended by a 
flight of marble steps, and surrounded by a handsome; balustrade. AVithin 
the enclosure is an edifice, styled the I’alacc of Abstinence, to which it 
is customary for the Emjieror to retire for three days, before the grand 
c(;remoiiy of sacrificing in the temple, Avliich is ]>erformed annually, at the 
winter solstice, when the Emperor officiates in his character of High Priest; 
and on this occasion, the produce of the field he ])longhcd in the spring, 
with the silks cultured and woven within the precincts of the palace, are 
offered up to the supreme ruler of the universe, under the name of Tien, or 
Lord of Heaven. The procession to the temple on the day of the sacrifice 
is very niagnificent, as the Emperor is accompanied by the whole court, 
besides a numerous cahacade of civil and military mandarins, all in fidl 
dress. It is remarkable that, in a religions ])roccssioii, there shoiJd be no 
priests, nor any symb(;ls of its sacred character, unless we may so consider 
a vast number of liglitc'd flambeaux, and about four hunch’cd gorgeous 
lanterns, which arc carried in the train. On the day of this solemnity, as 
well as that of the ])loughing festival, the Emperor is visible, but is 
seldom seen in j)ublic at any other time, or passes the boundary wall of 
his own park, exc(‘pt during the annual hunting expedition, or when he 
removes from one royal residence to another. 

The streets of Peking arc crowded, noisy, and bustling, for there, as in 
all other great cities of China, it is a common custom for men of the 
lower orders to work at their several trades in the streets, where they sit 
with their tools around them, as if they were in a workshop. Cobblers, 
tinkers, and blacksmiths, sot np their ajiparatus wherever they may obtain 
a job; and medicine vendors, who arc generally fortune-tellers also, 
establish themselves, with their compounds ranged in order before them, 
in any convenient locality. There arc also a great number of pedlars, 
ballad-singers, and mountebanks, who contribute no less to the noise than 
to the throng. But the most remarkable persons who exercise their 
callings iu the streets arc the barbers, who are all licensed, and shave 
the heads and plait the tails of their customers with the utmost gravity 
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in tlu^ open air. All llic men of tlie lower orders^ as well as sonn^ ol 
a liij^^her class, lia^e this ojxiration ixa’forined in the street, a enstom 
that wonld probably fall into disuse, if the ChiiK-'se ladies were in the 
habit of Avalkinj^ abroad m(jre iVeely. The sliops haAC o[)cn trouts, ^aily 
painted, and Ix'fore the door of each is a Avoodcai pillar, covered wilh 
pit characters, (h'seribinj^ the nature of the goods sold within; and as 
tluise sign-])osts arc usually decorated with gay streamers floating from 
the top, they have been not una]>tly eompan'd in appearance to a line of 
shipmasts Avith colours flying. The windows of all the housc^s in IVking 
are mach' of CoiH'a papta*, very tix'quently of a rose colour, and stnmgthened 
by a thin Iranuavork of bamboo, for there is no glass in the north of 
China, nor is it yet vea'y common in the* south, although more? frccpiently 
sc'cii now than in the last (century. The houses in l\;king are seldom 
mon^ than om^ story in lu ight, and haAa‘ Hat roofs, which arc* oft(‘n (*o\('red 
Avitb flowers and shrubs; for as there are no fin* place's, so there are no 
chimneys, the* rooms being AUiriix'd by ])ans ol‘ lightcal (*har(*oal, of which 
fiK'l, great (piantities ar(i brought from Tartary on dronu'daries, and tlu'se 
animals are constantly se(‘n, thus laden, in the streets of the city. 

The new town uas partly built, and grcjatly em])ellishc'd, by the Enqieror 
Yong-lo, uhen Ik; removed the; (*ourt from Nanking to Peking, Avhi(*b 
was then (mtirely inhabit <;(! by Chinese; but when it was taken by tlu* 
Mantchows, the native peo])U; Averc all driven out, and the houses given 
to the Tartar coiupierors, since Avhich time, it has b(‘(;n called the TartJir 
city. 

Our knowledge 
of tin; great mc*- 
tropolis of the Ce- 
lestial Em|)ire is 
still imperii *ct ; but 

in a country where; 
• ^ * 

such strict uni- 
foi*mity prc^Aails 
throughout, and 
where the manners 
and dresses of the 
people arc regu- 
lated by the laws, 

it is not unreasonable to conclude that the inhabitants of Peking resemble 
those of other Chinese cities. In the new tovAii, the streets are wide and 




liaii'lsoinc, biif the old town presents the same general features tliat distin- 
^uish all tl)(^ icrejit (‘itics of ('liina, the most striking of whicli arc the 
hi;>'h ualls^ i)arr<»\v strcH'ts, opcai -fronted sho])s, gaily deeorated temples and 
triumplnil aj‘(*lies^ witli a eoustaut succession of sedans and noisy pro- 
e(^sionSj tlie bustle being increased by the iuc(\ssaut activity of itinerant 
artificers and vemdors of almost cvciry commodity; amongst whom, not a 
f(‘W are \vatcr-s{dI(Ts, on(‘ of which class is luau^ representc'd. 

I’iu' stri'C'ts ol‘ Canton are mostly particularised by their separate tradi's, 
oiu' l)eing entirely occupied by shoemakers, another by drapers, a third by 
j(‘\v(‘llers, &c. and this distinctive arrangeineiit of the trades is probably 
adopted in most of the towns. The Iriumplial andies, wbieli are seen in 
most of the principal streets, are ornamental gateways tliat have been 
(‘reeled in bonoiir of emimmt persons, by wbieli may be understood those* 
who have distinguislKul themselves by tluar wisdom and virtues eitliei* in 
pnblie or ])rivate life. 4'lie Ihnpcvor Kang-liy, for instance', ordaineal that 
eve'ry widow who attained to lu'r hundredth year without forming a second 
matrimonial emgagernent, should he presented with thirty taels of silvcj* 
for thei erection of a triumphal arch, with an inscription in her praise; 
for although a woman is allowed to take a second husband if she pleases, 
and many do so, it is aecountenl far more lionoui'ablei to remain faithful to 
tlui memiory of the fust. Idiere is a curions custom with re^gard to mar- 
riage, among the lowTr orders; which is, that of begging in Ibe public road 
to raise inoiu'y for a wedding procession. A few years ago, an English 
gemtleman, in walking near a bimaUgronnd at IMacao, observed a number 
of w'omcn standing togetlu*!’, making a doleful noise, whieli be supposed to 
be a lament for some de'jiarted reilative; but, on on(|uiry, bo learned that 
they wd’e soliciting donations from the*. ])ussers by, to facilitate the mar- 
riage of a young couple', wdio wctc very anxious to be united, hut had 
not moiKW to pay the expenses of the bridal ee'remoiiics; and such is the 
sujXTstitiem of the Chinese, that no happiness would be (jxjiected to result 
IVom a union unless the bride were carrie'-d home in due form. 

le gi*cat mass of the people in China arc tlic peasantry, or land 
cultivators, an industrious, frugal, and, as far as can ho judged from the 
little that is at ])rcscnt known of tlicm, a contented race of peejplo, strongly 
attached to the habits of their forefathers, and decidedly averse to any 
innovations in thenr ancient customs. So vast is the population of this 
iiimieusc empire, tliat its demands upon agriculture for the necessaries of 
life could not be satisfied without great activity on the part of the pea- 
santry, hence they labour incessantly to render the soil doubly productive, 
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by cojistantly and fre{(iK*iitlv maiiimn^, the land. By these 

means, tliev produce two crops of rice in the j^ear, and sometimes three; 
ora eai’cfnl fanner v\ill raise snlileient cotton in the interval between his 
rice crops to make clothing for his whole family. 

The farms are, in j^en(‘ral, small, and an? sonu^tinjes cullivated by tlie 
pr()])rietors, sometimes by the t(‘nants, mIio reJit tluan of rich landowners, 
for th(‘re arc many of the mandarins and merchants who possess veiy lar^(‘ 
landed estates, which are always lot to cultivators, as no individual, how- 
(‘ver rich, the Ihiiperor alone (‘xcepted, presumes to conv(‘i‘t into a pai*k 
or [ileasure ground a large ('xtent of land that may l>e made to conti’ibute 
towards the subsistence of tlu^ eomnuinity at large. According to the law, 
all landed proiuTty, on the death of its ow ner, is di\ ided into equal portions 
among his sons, with the exception of the eldest, who has a doubles share; 
but the system of clanship, wdiich is universal among tiie agriculturists, 
reiuha’s this law of no real weight, as they all live togc'tluw and fai*(.‘ aliki*, 
each individual labouring for the common benefit of the little community 
to w'liich he belongs. It is not unc.ommon, in a large family, for the 
brothers to make an agreement among themselves to dispense Avitli the 
services of one of their number, that he may devote hitnself entirely to 
letters, the rest supporting him during bis stiuli(\s, in the lio])o tluit be 
Avill ultimately obtain degrees that may enable him to repay them for the 
Ixmetits they have conferred upon him. In some fmv (^asi‘s this is of gri'al 
advantage to the wholi^ family; hut then* are many Ihoirsands of thc‘se 
poor students Avho never rise higher tlian to the llrst degr(*e, nor obtain 
any employment more lucrative than that of a schoolmaster, or tutor in 
a private family. 

All aged relative's, whether male or female, are invariably supported by 
the younger branches of the iamily; and instead of being conside^red ]>m- 
thensome, jme treated with the greatest detcrence by tlieir sons and grand- 
sons, who, so far from tliinkiug it a lumlsbip, are ]>roud of having pai'ents 
to w^ork for. The for(*e of doinc'stie all’ection and the rt'spect, ])aid to it, we'i e 
fully exemplified during the late war, when it was no unnsnal case for a 
soldier to obtain pei’missioii of the general to return home to visit a living 
grandmother, or attend upon a sick parent; duties so sacred in tlie eyes of 
the nders of China, as to supersede all othej's. In China, therefore, uoui; 
need fear that thi'V shall he despised or neglc(*tcd iii old age, which not 
only secures the rcs])octful attentions of their childri'ii, but tin? (‘S})(*cial 
patronage of the highest authorities. The Kmj)cror A Ong-tching ordered 
that the sum of ninety taels shoidd he given to a man who had reached the 
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(‘xtraonlinMy of i\ Inuidml ami oiglitccn years; and one wlio^ in the 
r(‘i^u (>r Kien-loiii? laid attained to the age of a liundrcd and thirty, was 
]nx‘sent(‘d, hy that inoiiarch, with a hundred and t\venty taels, and sonui 
|)iee(;s of silk, uitli a promise tliat if he lived ten years lonj^cr, lie should 
have anotlier pi’(‘sent. TJie same Emperor commaiidcd that wlicncvcr a 
(aniily of h\e orations should be found residinj^ under tlic same roof, a 
l•(‘[^ort should be made to him of tlie circumstance, that he might present 
th(^ i’ath(‘r of tlie race witli a handsome donation. That gi'cat sovereign 
compos(Ml some interesting odes on tlie subject of longevity. 

In forimu' times, ('verj^ male at the age of sixteen ]>aid a cajntation tax, 
uhi(!h ceas(‘d when he had attained his sixtictli year, and a peiusion for life 
was then settled on liim by the government. TIktc* is no capitation tax at 
ptxisent, nor are any pensions granted to the aged; but tlicre is an Imperial 
gift of thirty ta(‘ls, to which every man and woman is entitled at tlie age of 
one Imndn’d. 

Th(‘ cottagi's of tlic' jK'asantrv are generally (h'seribed as being neat and 
eonifortal)l(‘ in appearanee. Tluy arc* but scantily jirovided with furniture 
made' of bamboo, by the peasants tliemsehcs; the articles in use consisting 
ehi(‘ily of tables, stools, and b(‘ds, or rather boards; for the bed is 1ml a 
hoard laid uixm two wooden benches with a mat spread iqxni it, and sur- 
rounded by curtains of coarse hem]), to k(‘(‘p ofl* the mosepntoes. Tlie I’icli 
ha\'e softer bcxls, and handsome bedsteads placed in a recess, with curtains 
of silk or gauze, :u*eordiug to tlu^ season. 

fbery house belonging either to ricli or poor, has its household gods, to 
which ofleriugs are frecpieiitly made according to the inode of Cliincse 
uerslii[), (xmsisting of cakes, nee, f)lates of meats, and cii])s of tea, which 

arc; placed hcToj’e the images for a certain space 
of time;, and then taken aAvay to be consumed 
by the family. At the great public festivals, 
tal)lc;s covcrc;d ^^itb offeriugs, brought by the 
pcM)ple, arc set in the streets, or in the temples, 
and are ranged with the; nicest ciu'c. Each ta- 
])le displays a ^firic'ty of choice riands, suc;h 
as duekwS, fowls, j)igs’ heads, large cakes, fruits, 
and confc'ctionaiy^ of all kinds, with Mine, and 
roM s of very small cups hlbd with tea. The 
tables are illuminated Mith large Max tapers, 
and in every olferiiig is fixed a lighted Joss- 
stick, uhicli burns \erv slowly, and when cx- 
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liaustod is r('])lacc(l 1)v anotlicr. Tlie word Joss^ is supposed to be a comij)- 
tioii of DeoSy as it does not belonj< to tlie Cliiiiese laiigiia^^ nor does it 
ap])oai' to have been in nse before the settlement of the Portuguese in China; 
and this coiijeetivre is the more reasonable, from the fact of there bein<^ 
other words now in common use, cacu amongst the Chinese themselves, 
wliich owe their origin to the Poidiij'iuise; as for instance, mandarin, tlic 
ii.ative term for which is (pian. As lon*^ as the I’estival lasts, the tables 
remain iintouch(.‘d, but as soon as it is ('uded, the offerinf^s arc distributed 
amonji; the crowd, so that the lower orders may be said literally to share 
in all ]ml)lic festivities. 

Idle coiiiniene(auent of a ikwv year is the time for feasting: and merry- 
makinj^, in China. The Christmas of the olden time, in England, was not 
a season of more universal memment than this is in the flowery land. On 
tliis most irnpoidant of all tlie Chinese f(‘stivals, hif<h and low, the rulers 
and thc‘ir ])eople, indulge in a cessation from the chares of lif(', and give up 
all their thoughts to pleasure. A regular ordcT is issued by the Hoard oi' 
bites, that all goverunumt business shall be siispend(‘d from the twentieth 
day of the twelfth moon, to the same day of the first moon; thus allowing 
to all the mandarins in offlcie, a holiday of thirty days, unless any particular 
business should dcanaud their attention; and they do not fail to avail them- 
s(dvi‘s of this release, by locking up tlu'ir sepals, and [irc'paring to enjoy their 
long vacation. Tlu^ rest of the people devote as mu(‘h time to amusem(*nt 
as they can siiare from their ordinary avocations; but those must be mise- 
ralile indeed wdio do not join, for two or three days at least, in the general 
gaieties. 

TJic festival, Avhich begins at the midnight that closes the old year, is 
ushered in by the ceremonies of oflerings, incense burning, and numerous 
other rites, which last till daylight, the tem])les being lightch u]), the 
])agodas illuminated, and candles set up licfore the domestic; idols in evciy 
house. As soon as the day appears, visits of congratulation arc; jiaid and 
recciATcl, and new^ yearns gifts are scut to particular fiicauls, alw ays accom- 
])anied by a visiting tiedeet of red paper, on w hich is written the name of 
the donor, and a list of the presents sent, consisting usually of silks, fine 
tea, sweetmeats, ornaments, toys, and other trifles suited to the occasion. 
All the actors, musicians, jugglers, ancUinnblers in the empire, are in rccpii- 
sition at this period of recreation, wdien gi’and entertainments are given 
by the rich, and plays arc pei-formed in the streets, at the expense of go- 
\c;rumeut, or by a subscription among the inhabitants, for the amusement 
of the poor. The lower orders are very much addicted to gambling, smok- 



and (Irinkiii^^ particuJarly in the towns ^^hcvc tlici‘c arc plenty of 
b(K)ths for their aceoiniiiodatioii, to Avliicli tlun^ resort as soon as their daily 
labours arc ended. Tlu'sc taverns, which arc merely open sheds, are mut h 
fnMjuented, at all sc^asons, l)iit at holiday times they are crowded fromiiiorn- 
in^^ till ni<<ht with noisy revellers. 

11j(i last day of the yetir is not quite so joyful a one as the first, for 
anion^ the jnaiiy wise regulations of the Chinese government is a huv, 
by which all men are obliged to settle accounts with their creditors on 
that particular day; and it is considered so disgraceful to leave any debt 
unpaid, that the unlucky debtor who cannot disclnu’ge his pecamiary 
obligations at the ai)pointed time, is liable to be treated with insult and 
injury by those to whom the money is owing; and among the vulgar, it 
is not uncommon for an individual under such cireuinstances to have his 
furniture broken, and his family annoyed in every possible way; nor can 
he a])])ly to the magistrates for redress, however serious the injury he 
may sustain, because the fact of not having ])aid his debt would render 
his complaint of no avail. 

The necessity of being punctual in payments, involves also that of 
economy, one of the moral virtues instilled into the minds of the ])Cf)ple 
by their magistrates, who are obliged, l)y hnv, to give instruction in pul)lie 
on the first and lifteenlh days of every moon, l>y reading one ol‘ the sixteen 
discourses that treat on all tlie principal duties of social hfe in eveay 
station. Thus the mandarins arc the pastors of their respective flocks in 
every town and village throughout Cliina; and the people, in the absence 
of religious instruction, arc taught that system of morality wdiicli is the 
vital principle of the government and social constitution of the nation. 
The practice is an ancient one, but the lectures now^ given w^cre Avritten, or 
probably revised, by the Emperor Yong-tchiug, all the texts being maxims 
selected from the ancient sacred books. The hrst lesson is on filial piety, 
and tlie respect which a younger should pay to an elder brother. These 
duties arc so strictly enjoined and enforced, that a few years since a man 
was ])ut to death for haAung beaten his mother, and liis wife shared the 
same fate for having assisted him. The act Avas regarded as a crime so 
heinous, that the house in which it Avas perpetrated was deemed unfit for the 
residence of any human being, and was dug up from the foiuidation, that 
not a stone of it might remain. The magistrates Avcrc all disgraced; the 
wife's mother was severely punished; and the schohirs of tliat polluted district 
were prohibited from attending the public examinations for tlLrec years, 
'file second of the sixteen discourses exhorts the people to prescrAC a 
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respectful remeuibniuee of their ancestors, and enjoins tlicm not to nej2;lect 
to Aisit their tomhs at tlic proper periods. Tlio ])rincipal subjects of the 
otlier lectures are, tluj Ix'uefits of concord in the A'illa^es; the respect due 
to tlic professions of husbandry and tlic culture of silk; the advantaf^es 
of economy and industry; the education of youth; ap})lieation to business; 
obedience to the laws; and the ])unishmcnts incurred by those who arc 
nei]:li^eut of their duties. The followinj^ extracts from one of these lectures 
A\ill afford a sj)ecini(ni of the ]>lain jind simple style in Avhieh they arc 
written. 

The Emperor orders you to preserve union in the villages, that (pian’cls 
and hiAv-suits may he banished from tluaice. Listen attentively to the 
(!X])lanation of this ordinanee. You live with kinsfolk ami aecpiaintance, 
Avith persotis adA^anced in years, and Avith your sclioolfelloAvs; y()u cannot 
ahi*oad Avithout scxfin^ one another, morning and evening, and at all 
times you will meet. It is this assemblage of families dwelliiig in the 
same place that I call a \illage. In this village there are rich and poor; 
some of these are your supeiiors; some your inferiors; some your eipials. 
One of the ancients has Avisely remarked, that in a place Avherc there are 
old mtm as avcU as young, the latter ought to respect the former, without 
considering whether they are rich or poor, learned or ignorant; they ought 
to think of nothing hut their age. If, being in easy circumstances, you 
des])ise the poor, — or if, being in indigence, you look Avith cnAy on the 
rich, this Avill cause pcwpetual diAisions.^^ The lecturer then points out 
at grcjit length the miseries that arise from quarrels and law>suits, con- 
trasting them Avith the plcasun^s that floAV from peace and frieudshi]). lie 
then proceeds thus: ^^The Enq)eror, Avhosc compassion to his p(^oi)le is 
iinhoumhid, prohibits laAV-suits; and lumiig your jAcaco and unanimity at 
heart, is so good as to give you instructions himself, to prevent the discord 
that miglit othcrAvise arise among you. As for tradesmen and mechanics 
who are horn to a Ioav condition, their happiness consists in living according 
to their circumstances, in not being uneasy at their oavu ])0Aei4y, nor 
emying others the possession of their wealth. This rule of morality will 
bo to them a source of consolation. You arc now acquainted Avitli the 
intentions of the Emperor, AAhereto it behoves you to conform; and if you 
do, as T make no doubt you Avill, the greatest advantages will accrue from 
your obedience, for you Avill content the paternal heart of his Majesty. 
When you return home, therefore, apply yourselves to the practice of so 
uscfid a doctrine.^^ 

The delivery of these discourses, A\hicli are called the Sacred Instructions, 



must on iu) ac*(*()inii lx; iio^len^tod; and the government has taken eare 
to ensure tin; attention of tht; mandarins to this im[)ortant branch of their 
duly, by making tluxii^ in a great dcgr(;e, answerable for the conduct (jf 
tin; pcopk* under tlieir control; and, Jiecordingly, the magistrates of tli(‘ 
district in uliich the aged Avoman Avas ill-treated by her son Avere all 
punislied by Kea-king, on the ground that, such a crime could not hav(; 
l)(‘en eommitl(;d, if proper ])ains had been taken to implicate the duties 
of filial piety and obedience, as contained in the first of tlic sacred 
instructions. 

The cjirc of admonishing tlie people belongs to the mandarins of small 
commurnties; but the viceroys liave also to p(Tform their part, as teachers, 
by assembling jill the inferior governors Avithin th(;ir |)rovhiee about omu' 
a y(;ar, to give them insti’uctions as to their res])ective duticjs, to which 
th(;y arc bound to listen Avith respect, as corning from the Emperor hims(;lf 
by the; voice' of his reprevsentative. 

^riie real condition of females in China, and the position they hold in so- 
c'iety, are certainly not yet v(‘ry accurately known. '^JMiey are' seldom seen in 
the strcicls, it is true; but that is suiliciently ace;ounted for by th(;ir inability 
to Avalk Avith ease; and lus tlu'y eh) se)Tnetimcs a])])ear abre)ad, and are often 
observed at the Avinele)AVs Avithout tuaking any attempt to conce^al the;ir fae*e's 
from the; gaze erf strangers, it is exident they enjery far meirx; liberty than 
the Turkish ladies, although it is not the euste)m for the sexes to mix 
terge'tlie'r in general soeie'ty. When a mandarin gives a gi'and enteTtain- 
rnent, his Avife freepiemtly invites her friends to Avitness the theatrical 
performances, and varieuis amusing exhibitions that arc going forxvard 
during the elinuor. ddie;se they can sec withe)ut being seen, from a latticed 
gallery i)rovided for that 2)urpo.se; anel thus th(;y are not entirely debarred 
from the enjoyment of the festivities, although tliey do not mingle Avith 
the guests; but Avhether th(;ir exclusion be xoluntary or compidsory, seems 
to be one of those doubtful j)oiiits that admit of different o[)inions even 
among those who liave visited the (''hiiiese at their own houses. 

As fju’ as European observation has exhmdcd, aU Aisitiug iii Cliiua is 
conducted in a manner which is verA^ formal, according to our notions. 
The most intimate friend, in making a morning call, docs not alight from 
Ids chair until he has sent in his visiting ticket, that the master of the 
house may ghe liim a proper reception, according to his rank, as it is 
the eticpictte to hiu’ry to the door in some eases to receive a guest; Avhile 
in others, it is oidy necessary to meet him in the middle of thc‘ room ; and 
in the former ease, the boAvings are loAver and more' numerous than in 
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tlie latter. The law has decided that the superior shall take precedence 
in entering the room, yet it is considered polite to make a xiretcncc of 
refusing to go in first, and a few unmeaning compliments always pass on 
the occasion, both parties knownig very well which of them is to take 
tlic lead. 

It is not the custom in China to uncover the head, unless invited so to 
do; in warm weather, therefore, a gentleman usually says to his friend, 

Pray put off your cap;^^ and it would be a mark of ill-manners to omit 
this compliment. Tea is always offered to a morning \nsitor, and is usually 
accompanied with sweetmeats and pipes, for tlu^ (Chinese arc as fond of 
smoking as the '^furks, and every gentleman wears an embroidered tobacco 
pouch at his girdle. It is not exactly certain wluni 
tobacco was first introduced into (!Jliina, but it is 
supposed that it found its way there soon after the 
discovery of America, as tlic (Chinese were in tlie 
habit of smoking lieforc the time of the Tartar 
conquest, although there is no mention of such a 
custom prior to the sixteenth century. 

The forbidden plcasru’e of opium smoking had 
also been indulged in to a gn^at extent, until the 
events transpired that gave rise to the late war; but as tlic indulgence was 
illegal, the opium ])ipc was only used in some inner apiutment, wluire the 
smoker w^as secure from observation. 

Smoking is not confined to the male sex, nor to the lower class of 

females; but every Chinese; 
lady has her richly-onia- 
mented pipe, which would 
really be an elegant appendage if it did not involve so unfcminiiK; an 
indulgence. The usual employments among the Chinese ladie's imi, work- 
ing embroidery, playing oji different musical instruments, and ])ainting on 
silk and rice paper. It is not supposed that they possess generally any 
accomplishments more intellectual than these; yet as some ladies are known 
to write to their husbands when absent, it is clear that there; arc individual 
cases where the art of wanting luis been acquired; and, of course, tliat of 
reading; which might lead ns to conjecture tliat, in some of the numerous 
families where private tutors are now employed, the girls may be; fdle)W'ed 
to participate to a certain extent in the studies e)f llieir brothers; Imt this 
is a mere supposition for which there is no authority. 

The costume of the Chinese, being regulated by law, is not subject to the 
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caprici^ of fashion or individual lasio^ except in such trifliuji; pjirticulars as 
])r()duce no alteration in the ^(Jiieral style. The dress of a Chinese lady 
is not diderent from that worn in ancient times: it consists of a shoit 
loos(i rohc; eonliiK'd round the throat with a narrow collar. The robe is 
Morn ov('r a lon^ full skirt; and both arc frequently made of richly- 
einhroidcTcul silks. The sleeves arc wide, and suilicicntly loii{^ to fall over 
th(' liands, and the hair is jj^atliercd iq) in a knot at the top of tlie head, 
and is fasten(‘d witli pjoldcn bodkins, and adorned with flowers. They all 
vu^ar tj’ousers, like the Turkisli women; and their tiny shoes arc of siitin, 
silk, oi* velvet, beautifidly worked with gold, silver, and coloured silks, the 
s()l(\s being of rice paper, fr‘om one to two inches in thickness, and covered 
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outside with white leather, made from pig’s skin. The little girls arc very 
IxTorniugly attired in short dresses, reaching to the throat, and worn over 
the full trousers. The hair, which is combed from the forehead, liangs 
down in ringlets on cacli side, and the hack liair is plaited into one or 
two long tails; in which s’unple style it remains until the young lady is 
about to l)(!Come a bride, w hen tlic more matronly fashion is adopted, and 
the braids and curls arc formed into a knot, intemiixcd wdth flow^ers and 
pwvels. 

A gentleman usually wears, in the liousc, a loose robe of silk, cloth, or, in 
snninu;r, of somci lighter material, with a cap also suited to the season. If 
he be a mandarin, a ball is w orn on the top of the cap, to designate the 
class to w liich he belongs. The summer cap is as light as cliip, to which it 
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bears a rcsciiililancc. It is made of bamlioo, in tlic vsbapo of a cone; and, 
if the M carer be a ^o\enimenl offieer, lias attached to the ball a crimson 
silk orniinient, which haii^T'^ like a frin;;’c. The ai inter head-dr(‘ss is of 
satin, with a Aiide lirim of black velvet, turned np all round, and the usual 
adornments of hall ami frinjjcc at th(‘ top. A mandarin of the first rank 
is known by a red bjill on his ca]); a transpaj’(*iit blue oikj denotes the 
sc'cond class; and tlu^ other grades arc distinj^uished by white, opake blue, 
crystal, pit, and oth(?r balls. 

A Chinese is not at liberty to Avear his summer or his Avhiter cap Avhen 
he])leases, but is oblipal to wait for the time aiijioinlial by the Hoard of 
Rites, for making the alteration in his hcad-p‘ar. Tiuj announcement is 
made in the Gazette, Avhen the viceroy of the province lays aside the cap 
he has been wearing for the ])revious six months, to adopt that of the 
approaching season, ami the example is iinmediati'ly followed by all otluM’ 
mandarins and ollicers nithin his government. It is very usual to Mcar at 
home a ea]) of silk or velvc't, fitting elos(‘ly to the head. Furs ari^ very much 
used in the wint(;r costume, for as the Ghinese hav(^ no fires in th(‘ir 
apartments, tlu^y a> ear a great (juaiitity of warm (‘lothing, [lutting on one 
garment over another until they are snHi(‘iently prot(‘ct(*d from tin* cold. 
Dress boots are of v(dv(‘t or satin, xvith the universal thick whitij solos; and 
a fan, in an embroidered case hanging from tin' girdle, is as indispensabh' a 
part of the costume of a (diinese gimtleman as his cap or gown. 

One strange fashion, coinmoii to both sexes among jieojde of rank, is that 
of suffering the nails of the left hand to groxv to an (mormons length; a 
custom that can only have had its origin in the vanity of showing that tin* 
hand thus disfigured is never employed in hard labour. 

The loAver orders in the towns, men, women, and children, all Avear 
loose frocks of Nanking cloth, usually dyed blue, and gathercid round tin* 
neck; but the labouring men in tin; country work in large cotton trousiu’s, 
Avith a shirt over them, and a broad bamboo hat, Avhich answ(jrs tlu^ 
purpose of an umbrella, to shield them from the sun and rain, lint tlu^ 
most extraordinary article of a])parel AAmrn by the (Chinese labourer is a 
cloak, made of reeds, Avhicdi has a attv rough, unsiglitly appearance, but 
is extremely useful in Avet weather, (utlmr in the fiedds or the boats. 

The river population in China, as Avill be noticed more particulaily in 
speaking of Canton, form a very large* ])ortion of tlui community in that 
provinces, and were formerly considered as a distinct and inferior rnc(x 
Until the time of Kien-long they Avere not permitted to intermarry Avith 
the pco[)le on shore; but that enlightem'd sovereign romov(*d the n^strietion, 
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and (Lose avIio live on tlic water now enjoy equal privileges with those who 
hav(^ iheir dwellings on land, and a boatman may take to wife a village lass 
without incurring any pt*ualty. It is thought that many of the poor 
])(H)plc Avho emigrate to Singapore, and other settlements, often take their 
Aviv'(*s with them, notwithstanding the laAvs that so strictly prohibit Avomcii 
from hiaving the country; but there is no doubt that the laws against 
emigration are altogether veiy much relaxed; and it is probable that tlic 
governnu'nt may purposely refrain from being very vigilant in seeing them 
en forced. 

It is rather curious that, among the personal decorations of the Chinese, 
tlirn’o is not one they prize more highly, or on which they bestow more 
attimtion than the ])laited tail, which, at first, was detested as a disgracefid 
badge of dcjieiideneo, and is still a sign of their subjection to the Tartar 
rule. The beauty of the tail consists in its length and thickness, and 
many who have not hair enough to make a handsome braid, supply the 
(k^ficicncy with false hair and silk; but wbatever pains and cost a man may 
l)estow upon improving his appearance by the aid of art, he can have no 
])r(^teusi()iis to personal attraction, unless his figure indicate that he has 
not been kept upon sj)arc diet; and, indeed, there arc no people in the 
world who are fonder of good living than the Chinese. The tables of the 
w'lialthy arc supplied Avith a great variety of rich dishes, among which is a 
soup tliJit supplies the place of oiir Turtle. It is made of the nests of 
some particular birds found chiefly in the island of Formosa, the trade in 
Avhich is a goveriiinoiit inoiioi)oly. Beef is not very often eaten, hut pork is 
abundant, and mutton is brought to the tables of the great, although sheep 
arc very scarce in the southern provinces, where the laud is httlc devoted to 
j)asture. Vegetable soups, poultiy, and game, dressed in various Avays, 
and many excellent made dishes, arc brought to table; and the dinner, 
which may consist of six or eight courses, is always concluded with a bowl 
of rice, served to each person. 

The Chinese take Avdiic Avith each other, and when they have done so, 
turn the cup iqjside doAvn, to show^ that tiicy haA^c emptied its contents, this 
being a point of good breeding. The wine, which is a licpior extracted 
from rice, is ahvays taken hot, and is poured by a sen^ant into the cups 
from a siher Aessel like a coffee ])ot. The dinner wservice consists of 
porcelain boAvls, of vmious sizes, with plates shaped like saucers, and 
sometimes a few silver dishes, with a spirit lamp beneath. Instead of 
knives and forks, they use what are termed chopsticks, Avhich are small 
round sticks of ivory or ebony, tipped with silver; but they have also spoons 
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of ebony, and silver ladles, for the soups. The dinner is followed l)y a 
dessert of fruits and confcetionar\^; lifter which the company usually adjourn 
to another room to take tea, and amuse themselves; but the Englishmen, 
who have dined in a familiar manner with the mandai’ins, or Ilong mer- 
cliants of Canton, have never been gi'atitied by the company of the ladies. 

The shopkeepers of China usually take only two meals in the day; one 
l)ctwccn ciglit and ten in the morning, the other between four and six in 
the afternoon. Their usual fare is rice and vegetables, with a little pork 
or fish, and their ordinary drink is tea; but they sometimes indulge in 
Shamsoo, a spiritous liquor distilled from rice, large (piantities of which arc 
made at Tinghac, the capital of Chusan. 


The bakers in China are chiefly employed in making pastry, and flat 
unleavened cakes, the latter constituting the only bread which is known 
in China. Their ovens, or rather baking machines, consist of a flat plate 
of iron, suspended by chains from a beam over a copper filled with burning 
charcoal. The cakes arc placed on the iron plate, which can be raised or 
di‘])rcssed at ideasure, by means of the chains; and as this is the only 
mode of baking among the Chinese, their bread is necessarily made in the 
form of cakes, and is eaten only as a dainty. At Canton, the ])roccss of 
cooking is carried on over charcoal fires, and as there are no cliimnies to 
any of the houses, a part of the brick-work above the fire in their kitchens, 
or cooking places, is left open, to sufler 
the vapour to escape. There arc ])lenty 
of eating-houses in that city, both for rich 
and poor, those for 
the latter being open 
sheds, where they can 
procure a hot break- 
fast or dinner at any 
hour of the day, for 
a very trifling sum. 

The superior sort arc 
fine handsome hotels, 
where gentlemen of 
the higher classes can 
dine when their families arc out of town; but the owners of them arc not 
allowed to entertain foreigners; therefore the English have yet to Icam 
what sort of accommodation is to be met with at a Chinese tavern. 

Gambling with cards, dice, and dominoes, which is openly practised 
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among tlu^ lowt^ orders^ is considered disgraceful among those of higlicr 
grad(j; wlio, Ijowovct, play at chess, and have their own ])cciiliar ganu's, 
which, to judge from the descriptions given hy authors, uho have had an 
opportunity of \vitn(‘ssiug tliem, ap])ear to he rather (diildish pastimes. Oiui 
of tluisi^ games consists in ])laying with a houipiet of flowers, whidi is jiassial 
rapidly from hand to hand, until the heating of a drum in an adjoining 
apartment suddenly sto})s, when he who holds the flowers must drink a 
glass of wine. If some other forfeit were substituted, this certainly is a 
sport more adaiitixl for children than for those of a graver age. 

Among the out-door amusements of the commonalty, that of kite dying 
is carried to a degree of perfection unseen in any other country. The kites 
are made in a variety of forms, as of birds, butti'rtties, or fishes; and the 
flyers often try thcii- skill in bringing down each other’s kites, in imitation 
of’ hawking. Toot-ball is a favourite pastime; and a game called jaug, 
which is of Aa*ry ancient date, and is playi'd with two Avooden toys in the 
form of a pair of shoes, om; of which is placed on the ground, and its 
felloAV throAvn from a distance, the object bcung to insert one Avithiu the 
other; and he Avho sneeeiuls in doing so, is tlic winner. These games are 
A^ry much practised at all tlie festivals. 

From this slight sk(‘tch of tlu^ manners and customs of tlic (^hinose, wo 
are next, led to a rew iew' of their arts, manufactures, and ]m)ducc, all Avhieh 
throAV additional lights on the state of society, and help to familiarize us 
both with the country and the people. 


ARTS, MANUFACTURES, AND NATURAL PRODUCTIONS 

OF CHINA. 

HE (^lincse arc deservedly celebrated for their industry 
and ingenuity; yet, in consequence of their reluctance 
to be taught by foreigners, they possess very little 
scientific knowledge, and succeed better in orna- 
mental^ than in useful Avorks. Those arts whicli 
chiefly contribute to the comforts and couvcniences 
of life, arc but imperfectly understood; Avhile those 
that depend on exertion of fancy and neatness of exeention, have attained 
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to a (lej^rec of excellence. They have very little machinery, and are 
str’on^ly prejudiced against the inti’oductiou of any improvements that 
would tend to abridj'c manual labour; nor can we wonder that such a 
fceliu{^ should prevail in an o\’er-pe()pled couiitiy where emigration is not 
encouraged, and where many millions depend on the labour of their hands 
for suljsistence. Even their agricultural im])lemeuts are as few and simple 
as they wi^re in the early days of the empire, yet by dint of the excessive 
toil of the A'ast mim])ers of p(T>})le employed, tb(i lands arc? as well cultivated 
and as highly productive as they coidd ])()ssibly be by any improved system. 
The plough, the Iuutow, and the hoe, all of the rudest construction, arc the 
cliu'f implements used by a Chiiuise fanner, the spade being only seen 
occasionally. The plough is usually drawn b}’ buffaloes, but sometimes 
that labour is performed by men, and even by women, among the low'cst 
class of farmers, Water wheels and chain pumps are used for irrigating the 
lands. The water wheel is an immense, yet A(jry light, machine, com])()sed 
entirely of bamboo, its buckets for raising the water being made of the 
same material; it is fixed adjoining the banks of all such rivers as have the 
stream running one way, which keeps it going night and day, and supplies 
water to a large trough which empties its contents into several channels 
tliat run through the tields in various directions, and thus ke(‘p them con- 
stantly watered, ^flie chain ])um]) is used to I’aise watei* from 11 k‘, wndls 
and ])onds for the same ])urpose, and being ])()rtal)le, extremely useful to 
the CMiinese labourer, who is never uitliout one; consequently, the making 
of these machines is a branch of industry that affords employment to a 
grciat niimher of mechanics. 

I^Ik* griMit object of cidtivation is rice, the sta])le food of all classes, from 
the prince to the peasjint. Most of the plains ])resent an endless succession 
of rice or paddy fields, which, in tlie early stage of the cro[)s, exhibit a 
vast surface of bright green, hut turn yellow as the grain ri]3cns. The seed 
is first sown in small pahdies, flooded with a ])artieiilar preparation of liquid 
manure, which ])romotes its immediate devclopemcnt, so that in a few days 
the shoots are five or six inches in height, when they arc trans])hintcd to 
the fields, some of the labourers being employed in taking them up, others 
in making holes to receiver them, and a third party in drop})ing them into 
the holes about six together. All these men stand up to tlic ankles in 
water, for it is recpiisite that rice should be kept constantly wet, or it would 
bo spoiled; but wlicu the rice is ripe, the fields are drained; so that the 
reapers, wdiosc labours commence, about Midsummer, work on diT ground. 

'riie second liai’vest is ripe in November, fitter which the ground is 
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iisimlly planted with cabbages, and other vegetables; but in some paits of 
the country, a crop of cotton is obtained between the two rice crops, A 
Jesuit writer gives the following account of the cultivation of the cotton, 
and its extraction from the seed. On the same day that tlie husbandmen 
get in their harvest, they sow the field with cotton seed, first breaking 
the surface of the ground witli the harrow. After the earth has been 
moistiaied, there grows, up by degrees, a small slirub, about two feet higli, 
tlie flowers of which appear towards the middle of August, being generally 
yellow, but sometimes red; and this fiower is succeeded by a pod, about as 
big as a nut, which opens of itself, displapng, within, three or four little 
bags of cotton, extremely white, and these contain the seed for the follow- 
ing year. The crop is then ready for gathering, and the cotton is scparfited 
from the seed by means of two small rollers, turned by the hand and foot 
suflieiently close together to exclude the seed while the cotton passes 
through.” The field is then manured for the second crop of rice, the plants 
of which are transplanted into it in the manner before described. 

Kcang-nan, and the provinces adjoining, are those where cotton is more 
ext(;nsively cultivated, and in the neighbourhood of Nanking, the cloth 
known by that name is made in large quantities. The weavers are all 
women, and work at their own homes; for tluTe anj no large manufactories 
in China, either for ^ilks or cottons; so that there is scarcely a cottager 
througliout the empire, where there is not some manufacture carried on, 
either for sahi or home consumption, and generally for both. 

The introduction of cotton instead of silk for clothing, must have proved 
a material benefit to the lower classes, being so much more durable, and 
better suited to their occupations, than silk; yet it was not till after the 
accession of the Ming dynasty that it w%as cidtivated in sufficient quantities 
to allow of its corning into general use. The extended cultivation of 
cotton was one of the causes of the almost entire disappearance of sheep 
from tlie southern provinces, for it was found that it would take much 
more land to supply a certain number of persons with mutton and wool 
than witli rice and cotton; there the pastures were gradually tunicd into 
rice and cotton plantations, wdiilc sheep were banished to the mountains 
and less fertile pjirts of the country. For the same reason cattle, horses, 
and other domestic animals, arc scarce, the few that are kept for the 
purposes of husbandry, are poor and ill-fed; for there is not a common on 
which they can graze, so that they arc tied up in stalls when not employed 
ill the fields. Dairy farms arc uiiknowm in China, where the people use 
neither milk, butter, nor cliecse. 
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Tlic land tax is said to amount to a1)out onc-tcntli of the produce; and it 
is reckoned tliat about ten thousand boats are constantly (uipiged in (iarrv- 
in;' to Peking tlie tribute ;?oods from diftereiit provinces, wliicli serve to 



clothe and feed the army, and afford stores of ^raiu for tina^s of scarcity, 
as well as to furulsli tiu' iiiimcrons princes and f»;ov(‘i*innent otHc('rs with tlu' 
silks and rice that are distri])uted to them annually, as a part of tlunr 
sidaries. The state dresses of the lilinperor’s jj^nards mT. of silk, th(‘ 
making of wdiich is a tax on the silk districts. Th(i pro\in(*(‘,s that ])rodiiee 
the fiiK'st silk are those of (^iekeaiijj^, K(Ming-nan, or Naid<in;j^, and th(' 
country adjoininjj;; but there is a wild speci(‘s of wonn in many oth(‘r jiarts 
of China that le('ds on some of the common forest tvc'cs, and from w hich 
is obtained a (hoarse kind of silk, which is very durabl(‘, but which will not 
take any dye, and is far less j^lossy and beautiful than the silk of tlu* worm 
tlnit feeds on the mnlberry trecL 

The Chinese do not sell their best silk fabrics to forei^iu'rs, cons(*(pi('ntly 
we inner see in tliis i;ountry the rich silks Avhich they wear themseh(‘s. 
Their velvets are not eipial to those of Europe; but their tfowered damasks 
and cTap(*s arc supc’rb. Inhere are Avomen who can ('arn as much as thirty 
dollars a month by embroidering^ tlie beautiful shawls of China crape that 
are so much admired in this country. 

A large portion of the pi;asantrv in the silk districts are chiefly engaged in 
taking care of the mulberry plantations, Avhich reepure constant attention 
tliat they may produce fine leaves, and the frecpient pruning of the branches 
for that end, destroys, in great measure, the beauty of the tree. The worms 
arc kept in liouscs, in the centre of the gi'ove, for it is an essential point in 
the management of tlnmi that they should be always surrounded by perfed 


stillness, i\s it »s found that noise is extremely injurious, (‘s])eeially to tlie 
younger oiu's. eare ol t(ie(lin^ ami tending tlunn ])(donj!;s to tlui fen\ah‘ 

part of the family, who also manage the silk after it is spun l)v the worms. 

oth(‘r ])rinei])al rnaiiufaetures of China arc f)oreelain, japanned ware*, 
and pap(*r. TIk'. ^reat ])oree]aiu factories of Kin^-te-eliinjj; ai*e still earri(‘d 
on as th(\v \v(‘re in f(»rni('r times; hut as tlu^ Cliinesc have made no iniprov(i- 
numts, either in th(* forms, or the desij^ns with which they oruanumt tlieir 
wan', tin; Europeans now j>:r('atlv surpass tlu'ui in both these p;u*ticulars, 
alt lion j>:h perha])s the China wani may still lu'. superior in (piality to that, 
nianufaetun'.d in Europe. 

Anotluu' l)ranch of industry, which has mwer been iinitatc'd with sueec'ss 
in this part of the world, is that of making the ])eautiful japanned mati'rial 
that we often see in tlu' shape of folding ser(*ens, cabinets, tea-trays, boxes, 
and ornanumtal tables, so })rilliantly adorned wdth i)aintings and gildings 
in that peeidiar style which is at once recognized as Chiiu'se. This is an 
art, however, in which the people of (!hina yield the palm to thos(^ ot‘ 
Japan, from whom it di'rives its mum'; and all the most costly screens and 
cabinets seen in tlu' houses of the (Miinesc mandarins are the work of tlu* 
JapaiH'sc'., who send tlu'm to China. Tlie varnish used for japanning tlu'in 
is the gum that oozc's from a small tree, or ratJu'r a shrul), whic'h grows both 
in China and Japan. The exeelli'nec' of the art consists in laying on tlu' 
\arnish perfectly smooth, which is a tedious and ditiieult process, as many 
I'oatings mv, nupiired, and e;u*h must be spread w ith tlu'. same nietdy. 
varnish will take any colour Avithout losing its brilliancy, so that all the 
painting is exeeutt'd upon the japanned suiTaee; ami although the Chinescj 
lane hut little kiiowh'dge of the fine arts, we cannot refuse to gi\(^ them 
(‘rx'dit for their skill in the execution of the ornamental designs. 

Among a j)eophi so addicted to n'adiiig ami writing, the manufacture of 
pa[)er must neeessju’ily he carried on to a considerable extent, and must he 
much increased by the animal consumjitioii for the sacrifices, whicli rc'cpiire 
an immense supply of ])ap('r. The paper used for printing books being 
thin ami transparent, is only impressed on oiu' side, and folded, so that 
evi'iy leaf is double, witli the edge uncut, books are not bomid, like ours; 
but evi'i'y work is diiided into a immbt'r of separates parts, eaeh neatly 
stit(died into strong pajier covers. The parts, in this shape, are plaetul all 
together, loosely, in tin' outer case; a plan that si'cnis to have been adojited 
for the purposes of avoiding tlu* inconvenience of holding a thick volume in 
the liaml. 

Hooks are very (‘h('«p, for tlure is no duty on pa])er, and the wages of 
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priiitfM’s, as of all otlu'r worlviuni, arr very small. There arc a f^reat many 
booksellers in all tlu^ prineipal towns, but as the only hooks read in diimi 
ar(‘ those of the native authors, iioni^ others are to be met with; and thus 
|>rintine: J^nd bookselling^ <;o on, year after year, and eentury after eentiiry, 
without adding to the jwevious knowledge of th(^ ])(M)])le, or ^iNiii^; them a 
sini^de lu'w idea. 

Ih'intin^ is still exeeuted, as for- 
im‘i ly, ])\ means of wooden blocks, 
w'hi(‘h ar(^ ])re[)ared thus. Tlu* eo])y 
is written on v(‘ry thin jiajier, and 
|»ast(‘d on plain blocks, from wdiieh 
all the blank parts are neatly eut 
away, and as the lettiu's are h'ft 
raised on tin* sm*fae(^, tiny are, of’ 
course, an ('\a(‘t ri'presentation of 
tlie maniis(*i*ipt, which must, tlu're- 
fore, ])(* very candidly written. 
Mov<‘able ty[)('s an* sometinu's us(*fl, 
but only for a t(*m])orary jiurpose, 
as the printing' of tin* (iazette, and 
the Red Rook, the latter of which 

is jdtered every three months. 

The proe(‘ss of juintin^, in China, is very ditferent from that us(‘d in 
England, as the (diin('s(‘ employ no pn^ss^ nor Avould it facilitate; their opera- 
tions, while they continue to juint on ])ap(*r of so (l(‘lieatt; a texture tlj»it 
any hai’d ])ressure would be likedy to lireak through it. Idu* j)i*inter works 
with two brushes fastened on botli ends of a stick, w Inch Ik; holds in bis 
rij^cht liand, and havin^^ inked the characters with one brush, he lays on his 
pa])er, and runs the otlu'r ox(*r it, wliich makes the im])r(;ssion ; and this is 
done so quickly, that a p)od workman can take off two thousand (*opies 
ill a day. 

Notliinj^ is allowed to be ])ubUsh(;d in China until it has lieen examined 
and ajiproved by the; members of the llan-lin ('olle^e, who take* can; tliat 
not a line shall la; jirinted whicli mij^ht be displeasing to th(* Einjicror, w1k> 
is, b\^ that means, often ki'pt in ignorance of many ])ublic proceedings, 
which are either jirohibited from a])pearin^ in the Cazc'tte at all, or are 
entirely misr(‘])resented in it; a case of daily occurrence during the late; 
war, when every d(;feat was metamorphosed into a victory. 

The useful arts in (dilna are, as before observed, in a v(;ry unimproved 
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state. Th( Cliiu(‘so do not make good loeks^ knives, or cutlery of any 
doscrijdioTi, and it lias only beem of late tliat they liavc begun to make 
clocks and A\atcli(‘s, for wliicli the sj)rings, and finest part of the works, 
arc obtain(‘d from thiglaiid. Another step recently takem towards an im- 
])rovcment in tlic conveniences of life, has l)cen in the manufacture of glass, 
which had pnn iously be(in made by melting that which had been broken 
on its way from Euro])e; but the Chinese hav(^, for some years, l)ccu in the 
habit of ])urchasing English flints, and making glass themselves; and al- 
though this gljiss is very inferior to that of Euro[>e, yet the art of making 
it is gradually im])roving, and glass mirrors have, in great measure, supiT- 
seded those of ])olished metal, which have been in use from very ancient 
times. 

It is almost sup('rthions to s])eak of the exeelleuee to which the Chinese 
have attained in tin; carviiig of ivory, sinci* there are few of us who have 
not had many opportunities of judging for ourselves of the unrivalled 
beauty of thc'ir workmanship in this delicate; art; the most j)erfc;ct spe- 
(‘immiN of uhieh are peadiaps exhibited in the models of ships, and tlu* 
halls contained one uithin another, to tlu; mimber, sometimes, of twenty, 
or evem more. Nejthing (;un afford a great (t ])roof of’ the patience; and 
perscN eranee;, as Midi us of the taste, of a Chinese; haneli(;raftsman, than 
e)ne of th(*se elegant l)anhles, e;aeh ball being exejuisitely earveid, auel no two 
alike in pattern. Each of the; balls redls freudy within tliat which encloses it, 
anel is visilile through a[)erture;s, so that ho vv ewer many there; may he, tlu' 
henintie's of e‘aeh can he ewainine'd, auel the mimber e)f the; whole cemntcel. 
Much time is spenit upon the' carving of these toys, for the eleven^st artist 
will emjdoy a whole month in tlie exe'cntiem e)f each separate' hall, e;onse;- 
epiently, the laliour e)f two ye'ars is neit nnlre’(pi('ntiy bestoweel on the 
preiehmtieni eif a single teiv, whiedi is formexl emt e>f a solid globe eif ivory, 
and has no junction in any part. The; ontsieh; of this globe is first carved 
in some very eipeu patte'rn, and is then caj’efully cut with a sharp, fine 
iustrumemt, through the ope;nings, fill a com])k'tc coating is detached freim 
the sediel part inside, as the* ])e'e‘l of an eirange might be loose'iicd w ith a 
scoeip frenn the fruit, without be'ing takem eiif. One hollow ball is thus 
formeel, with a soliet one insielc of it. The surface eif the inner hall is 
then carve^l through the iutewstices of the outew one*, and w hen finished, is 
subje'cteel to the same eiperatiou as the first; and thus a second heillow^ ball 
is ]m)duceel, still with a solid erne, of smalle;r elimenisions, inside, lliis 
preK'css is re^peateel again and iigaiu, the elifticulties iiiercasing as the work 
procecels, till, at length, only a small ball, of the size eif a marble, is left 
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ill tlio centre, which is also on lamented with figures, cut \i])Ou it, and then 
tlie Ingenious but uscl(‘ss bauble is complete. This process is said to be 
])erformed under water. 

'^riie Chinese display ecpial skill in carving wood, motlicr of pearl, and 
toi'toise-shell, out of which they form inuunieralile articles of great beauty, 
lioth for oriiaineiit and use, the great market for these trifles being 
('iiutoii, wliere tliey arc sold in vast cpiantitics to the Europeans and 
Americans. Theu^e arc sonui streets in the suburbs of the city, outside the 
walls, full of shops for the sale of such commodities; but tlie shopkeejiers 
djire not s(‘ll tea or cotton, the dealings in wliich ha\(^ lieeii hitherto entirely 
restricted to tlu; Iloiig merchants. 

It is remarkable that in a large country where so much trade is carried on, 
and where every town is full of retail sho])s, then*, sliould be no coinage, as a 
medium of exchange, more convenient than that of the little eoiijier coins, 
one thousand of which arc only ecpuil to a tael, or ('hinese ounce of silver, 
worth about six shillings and eight-pence. These cop])cr pii^ces, called 
tchen, have a square hole in the centre, and ani issued from the mint 
threadcxl on strings, each string containing a thousand, divided by knots 
into liundnKls. Large payments are then^fore made in ingots of silver, 
usually called ])y the EurofXJans, Sycee; and it is part of the business of 
a banker in China, to receive from the government ofiicicrs all th(^ silver 
collected in taxes, which they melt, refine, and cast into ingots of a certain 
weight, each being stain])ed with the date of the year, and the nanu; of' 
the refiiK‘r. In making small payments, it is verj^ usual, as in ancient 
times, to cut off a small piece of silvxir from a thin sheet of that nuital, and 
w eigh it with a fine balance, iiifide expressly for that })urposc. Tlua-e are 
silver mines in various parts of the country, but more jiarticularly in the 
province of Yunnan, which borders on the Birman empire. 

Of all the natural productions of China, the tea plant is decidedly one of 
the most important, both as an article of foreign commerce, and of home 
consumption. 

Tea is grown, more or less, in every ])art of the comitry, but princi})ally 
in the provinces of Fokien, Keang-nan, Chekeang, and Keang-sy. It is 
cultivated on the hills, and in the plains, tlu^ fornuT being sometimes clotlu'd 
to the very summit with the fragrant shrub, which resembles the myrth^, 
and bears a white flower, not unlike our hedge rose. The difl'erence in 
the quality of the teas, and the distinctions of green and black, depend 
partly on the district in which they are grown, and partly on the season 
when they arc gathered, as the young leaves of the spring arc of much 



finer flavour than the {‘uIl-"rowa loaves of the summer^ or the still eoarscM’ 
ones of tlie autunni. 

^I’lie ti^a f^rowcirs arc generally small i^roprietors^ ^Yho, with tlic help of 
their faniilic^s, cultivate tlieir own pieces of land, which arc divided from 
those of their neifi^hbours by a narrow path, or a inirrow channel, llie 
fariiu‘rs, after having gathered their crops, partially dry them in thcj suii, 
Just suflicicntly to prevent their being spoiled, and in that state tliey ai*e 
sold to the agents of the liong merchants, who usually contract vvitli 
the farmer to take his wliole crop at a certain price. The tea is then 
removed by the contractors, whose business it is to com])letc its pn^paratioi^ 
wliieh is done l)y drying it in iron pans over a charcoal lire', care being 
tak(m to prevent its ])urniiig, l)y stirring it tin; whole tiiiu*. ATueli men* 
labour is exi)ended in preparing the superior kinds of tea, tliau is bestowed 
on those of (‘oarser cjuality; as, for cxam])le, the finest sorts of green tea 
ai’e dri(Kl in ver}^ snndl (piantitics, and after having been candidly sort(‘d, 
ma'ry leaf is rolled, separately, with the hand; while tlui commonest black 
t(^as arc dried in hjisketvS, piled one uj)on another in long rows, in a drying 
house, where char(*oal fires are made upon the brick floor; juid whim tliis 
procijss is conudeted, the leaves are rolled by handfuls at a time, vvitboiit 
biiing sorted. All the intermediate .sorts are prepared with more or less 
care, according to tludr cpiality. The picking and rolling arc performed by 
women and children; the drying and packing, by men. A difVenaicc is 
observed in the jiacking of the various kinds of tea, as well as in their [irepa- 
ration, the green being only shaken into the chests, that tlie leaves may 
not be broken, while the black is rudely trodden down by Chinese labourers. 
A popular notion formerly prevailed, that green teas derived their (‘oloiir 
from being dried on eo})per, and were therefore injurious; but this is found 
to be a mistake, although there is no doubt that the (diinese have, on many 
occasions, when the demand for green teas has been very great, mami- 
faetnred them from black, by colouring the leaves with drugs, or Juices 
of some kind. 

The annual export of tea from Canton is computed at about fifty dour 
millions of pounds, of which considerably more than half is brought to 
England; and when wc consider that, in addition to this immense quantity 
sent abroad, it is the universal beverage of three hundred millions of peojih^ 
at home, we may readily imagine what a vast number of Chinese must hn 
employed in the culture and preparation of this valuable shrub, which 
may justly be chissed among the most important productions of the country. 

Sugar is cultivated in some of the interior provinces, where sugm-eandy 
is made in such hirgc cpiantitics as to form an article of export. 
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TIkm’C arc many curious trees in (liina lliat are unknown in Europe, 
ani()\ig wliicli are those that produce camphor, tallow, and wax. ^Plie 
eainjdior tree grows to a great height, and is one of the most useful timber 
tret's in the empire, as it dt)es not split, and is never destroyed by insects. 
It is chiefly used for chests, and household furniture, and sometimes in boat 
building. The luxuriant foliage of tliis fine tree is of the brighest green, 
and from the fresli- gathered branches is obtained the resinous gum, which 
we call camphor, and with which the wood is highly scented. 

The talloAV tree has some resemblance to the asjxu and birch, the 
branches being long and flexible, and the leaves of a very dark gj’ct'ii, 
vvhicli, in autumn, turn red, with a purple tint. The fruit, or rather seed, 
is contained in browti pods, that grow in bnn(‘hes at tlu^ extri'mity of each 
bough, and on o])cning, disclose three small white berries, which hang very 
[)r(‘tfily by th(‘ir slender strings when the husk lias eomi)let(‘ly fallen off. 
I^hese have each a small nut in tlu' middle, but tin' white coating is tlie 
tallow, of which candles are made; and thus the C'hiiu^se, who, from local 
(’ircumstances, kill but hnv animals as corujiared uith the numlxT killed 
in England, are furnished with a vegetalde substam'ij, which sujiplies th(' 
(lefieienev of the mati'rial used here for the mauufaetmu of candles; but as 
tlu'ir tallow is softer, and melts more readily than ours, they harden it with 
a coating of wax, which is also obtained from a tree, or large shrid), of 
whieli bowi'ver it is no jiart, being formed upon it by little wdiite iiisciets that 
settle, at e('rtain seasons of the year, in such vast swarms ii[)on the trc‘e, 
that it is eomjih^tely covered with them, and becomes euenisted with a 
white, hard, shining wax, so tliat it is eomnionly known by the name of 
the wax tree. Tlu; tallow tree* abounds in the Island of Chiisaii, Avliere the 
manufacture of caudles is extimsively carried on; and, in fact, this is a 
V(uy im])ortant branch of (Chinese industry, as it is not only for donuxstie 
purposes that lights are required, but all the temjdes have to hv, siqiplied 
with those great caudles that are set up at thi' festivals, before tlu) imagcis. 

The Ihimhoo, and many of the jiurposcs to which it is ap})lied, have*, al- 
ready been noticed. There are many varieties of this valuable production 
of th(i cast, wdiieh giws in India as well as in China, some kinds being 
much larger and stronger than others, and difleriiig also in colour. In tin', 
construction of tem])orary buildings, it is far more useful than timber, on 
account of its lightness; and from it are made excellent water-pipes, the 
cabins of the sampans, or family boats, ropes, &;c. whilst it enters largely 
into the mauiifaeture of paper. Its young shoots are a very delicate vege- 
table for the table, not iinlikt^ asparagus; and among the inmimerablc minor 
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jmrposes to which it is a])i)lie(l, wo may mention its employment at Canton 
in the nuinufaotiire of liats, which Jire made and sold to forei^niers in that 
city, ^riie inakinj^ of tlu^sc hats is a specimen of the ingenuity of the Clii- 
lUisc, who arc vc'ry clever in imitating any thing they see; and will produce 
the countcirpart of an European hat wdth the most minute exactness. The 
])o(lv of the hat is made of a composition formed of the inner part of the 
l)amh()0, beaten iiito a pulp, and mixed Avith glue. It is spread on a hlo(*k 
of the proper shai)e, and, when dri(‘d, is covered and lined in the same 
manner as gc'ntlemeids silk hats in this country. 

TIktc is another species of reed that grows in the marshes, v('ry much 
smaller than the bamboo, seldom measuring more than two inches in dia- 
meter, the pith of wliich is the material commonly called rice paper. The 
pith is used in its natural stjitc^, being only pared in thin slices and rolled 
out into tlat sh(‘ets, as we recc^iAC it in this country. 

The Chinese paint llowers, birds, and buttertiicis, very beautifully on this 
[)ap(U’, of which they also make artificial flowers in large quantities, a trade 
that has long flourished in Nanking, the reeds being found in groat abund- 
ance in the luiighbourhood of that city. 

The Chinese are deficient in certain points of taste: they regard a shadow 
in a picture as a detect, and brilliancy of colours as the chief beauty; there- 
fore, tlu^y succc(m1 admirably in ornamental designs, but fail in landscape 
or [)ortrait [)ainting, not from want of ability, but from want of that knoAv- 
hidire Avhicli is only to be obtained by the instructions of those Avhose 

tastes have b(vn better directed. 
The Chinese style of architecturt*, 
though frequently elegant, is de- 
ficient in grandeur and solidity. 
There are scarcely any magnificent 
stone (idifices. The palaces con- 
sist of a numerous collection of 
fantastic buildings, highly orna- 
mented, but, to oirr tast(i, without 
regularity; and many of the tem- 
ples, although spread over a vast 
extent of ground, have no preten- 
sions to be called fine structures. 
The roofs arc usually supported 
by columns or walls of Avood, 
which has always been the chief 
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TrjJitoriiil uscmI in bnildin^; and lunin' avc novor lioar of the ruins of ancient 
castles or otlier Iniildin^^s of antiquity, wliich, in many jiarts of the world, 
particularly in India and Europe, remain to slum uliat splendid edifices 
were ei-(‘eted in l)y<»()n(‘ a^^<;s. The ^reat nail is certainly a wondcrfu] monu- 
ment of aiieicMit tinuvs; hut it is almost tin; only ome that we read of in 
China, e\cej)t a famous temphi or tower, partly in ruins, which stands on 
an (‘miiu'iiec in th(' neii;hl)ourhood of llan^-chovv-foo. Jt is called tli(^ 
'fowiM’ of th(‘ Thundering Winds, and is supposed to hav(‘ Ix'en built about 
2500 velars a^o. 


TAOll-KWANO. 

Ihii: prcs(‘nt Ihujieror ol (diina, Taou-hw'ant;, whosi' uanu' sii^’uific's “ th(‘ 
j»h)ry of reason,” asecMuh'd thi‘ throiu* in the yc'ur 1S20; and if Ik* jiossess 
not the wisdom and tahmts of his jj:randtath(‘r, Ki(‘u-lou<;*, Ik* has always 
maintained the dijjcnity of his exalted station, and is cons('(pieutly mori* 
r(*sp('eted than his predecessor, the* weak-minded and vicious Kea-kin^^ 
That so\erei^ni had only sur\i\(‘d the celebration of the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of his birth-day, one year, when he was fj^ath(‘red to his ancestors; and 
his s(M*ond son, who was ehosen, as before-stated, in conseeiueneo of havinj.,^ 
sa\(*d the*, life of his father in the insuiTcction of 1813, was instalhxl on tlui 
day a(t(*r Ixea-kin^’s d(*ath, with the usual mai^nilieu'nce. 

The* dominions of Taou-kwaujj^, the first (diinese* sover(*ijj^n whose; name* 
is conne*e*te‘d with English history, cemiprisc the xvhole; of China jirojieT, 
Thibe;t, the* ^re‘ater part of those extensive regions of contra! Asia e*om|)re;- 
heneled unde;r the jj^ene-ral name of Tartary; with the tributary kin^^doms of 
(’orea, (kchin China, Eoo Choo, and Siam, which are fj;overne*d bv their 
own ])riue*e;s, who ha\e the title of kin«:, auel are; vassals of the (3iineso 
(‘m])e;ror, to whom tlu'y send tribute. The elistaut Tartar tribexs have; always 
bee’ll foimel very tremblesome dependents, anel ‘no seioner was Taou-kwanj^ 
seateel on the throne, than a serieius insurrection broke eiut in the western 
tracts of Little Huediaria, whie-h had bi;en annexed to the (;mpire by Kicn- 
(yash^ar was one of the chief scenes of the revolt, which, after a 
strup^^lc of several years, xvas at leuj>^h suppresscel by the Mon^ad anel 
Maiitchow imperial troops, who are said to liave been pjnilty of dreadful bar- 
barity towards the insurgents. 

Peace was scarcely restored in the West, when the internal rejiose of the 
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country vvns disinrhcd by juioilicr rebellion of tb(‘ mountaineers bnown by 
tb(^ nani(; of .\](‘aoiits(‘, wlio liad nj^ain become a numerous and formidablf' 
f)C(r|)l(% notwillist.-uidin^ tla^ extindion of some of their tribes by the erninv 
ror Ki(‘ndonj 4 . The eaus(‘ of this frc'sb out])reulv does not appear to be 
known, bid tlmy pounid down in ^reat nuinl)crs from tlieir native lulls, 
und<‘r tli(‘ command of a eliicdbiin vvlio assumed tbe title of VVon^, or Kinjj^, 
ami not oidy displayc'd tli(^ im])erial ensign of tbe (lolden Dragon, but wore 
a yellow robe, which is a direct assumption of the imperial dignity. All 
1h(^ momdain tribes, which are about seven in number, each governed by a 
s(‘parat(^ chief, enlisted under the banner of this darinj^ leader, and de- 
seend(‘d to th(‘ plains, where th(*y defeat'd the imperial troops, and ])ossess(al 
th(‘msi‘lv(‘s of four towns, from which they expelled the soldiers and man- 
ilaiins, but did not injure the rest of tlu; inhabitants, declarin^: by a public 
proclamation, that tht‘V were not the enemies of the ])eoi)le, but of the 
^ovi'rnnumt. The viceroy of (Canton, (lovcrnor Le, received ord('rs from 
PidxiniJ!; to put an end to tint rebellion; anil, with that view% he assembled 
what h(^ supposed would be a siitlieicmt force to defeat them, but they were 
mor(^ formidable than he expech'd, and his army was repulsed with ^reat 
loss; in (U)nse(pumce of which misfortune he was degraded and deprived of his 
gov(‘rnmeut; for tlu' s])irit of the law is, that if a gema-al is eoinmanded to 
eoiupier, he; ought to olxy. Another mandarin, tlio viceroy of Honan, met 
with h(*tter sm^eess, and having retaken one of tlic towms occupied hy the 
mountain hands, was r(;ward('d with a |)ea(‘ock’s feather, which is the highest 
badge of military tlistinction known among the Tartars. Still, the reljcllion 
was not terminated, and the Meaoiitse held out with determined obstinacy, 
for nearly six y(;ars, when ui 18**58, two imperial commissioners wT.re sent 
from Peking, to treat wdtii them upon amicable terms, and (by wliat means 
is not exactly kiunvn, although it is sus[)octcd hirg(? presents were not spared,) 
iiulueed them to return quietly to their home's. It was then publicly au- 
ixonnced that the rebels had been obliged to make the most humble submis- 
sions; but as they are as iinb'peudent now as they were before, it is quite 
cvidc'iit they w^crc rather ap])eased than subdued; and if they really were 
hrihiul to withdraw, will most probably, ere long, repeat the same profitabhi 
('xperiment. 

Scarc('ly had the mountain tribes laid down tbeir arms, and retired once 
more in pc'aee to their nativii wilds, than a Avar broke out of a totally ditfer- 
(‘Ut nature from any that had yet disturbed the Ccdcstial Empire. Hitherto, 
the pciople of China had only been called upon to contend with barbarous 
nations, whose mode of warfare Avas familiar to them; and moreover, they 
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had been accustomed to look upon tlu? English with a degree of contempt, 
owing to tlie fact of never liaving known them in any otlier character than 
that of traders. Unconscious of their oavti inferiority in knowledge of tlui 
art of war, or of the improvement in w^iapons, and wholly ignorant of tlu* 
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(U)unlrvmen as foc'.s rather to be des])ised, than dreaded ; 
and entered, without a})pr(‘h(msion, into a cont(‘st, the n^sult of wliich has 
e(‘rtainly been to them most unexpc^cted. To tli(' Emperor, especially, who, 
far from the scene of action, and if \\c may judge from his lulicts, fully 
im])ressed with the belief that England was sonu^ j)etty state, de[Kmding for 
subsistence on its trade with the Chinese empire, the manner in which thi* 
war terminated, must indc(Ml have been a cause of astonishment; but some 
are of opinion that th(^ Imperial rider of (diina, and many of his satellites, 
know more of the r(;al staU* of (treat Britain, than they think ]>ro])er, ibr 
political ri\asons, to acknowledge. 

Ilic commercial intercourse between England and China has l)een al- 
ready traced, in the coiu’se of this history, from its commencement to the 
(unbassy of 181 G, at which time the trade was entin^ly in the hands of the 
East India (kmipany; and so it continued till the year 1833 , wlnm the tijrm 
of their last charter expired, and all British subjects were ecpially at liberty 
to send out ships to China, for tea and other jiroduce of that country, which 
till then had never been brought by any vessels but those; belonging to the 
privileged C?omi)any. This alteration afforded ample opportunities for car- 
rying oil a contrafiand trade in opium, the importation of which was pro- 
hibited by the Chinese government; but the di ng was eagerly purchased 
whenever it could by any means be smuggled into the country. In conse- 
(pience of its injurious eft’ects uj)on the health of those who indulged in the 
habit of smoking it, the Emperor Kien-long had issued a very severe edict 
against its importation; and the opium dealers were obliged tc transact 
th(;ir business very secretly, for they continued to take it to China, not- 
withstanding the prohibition. At that time, however, the drug was so dear, 
that none but the wealthy could afford to buy it; therefore no notice was 
taken of the EinperoUs command, or little attention was paid to it; for the 
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miiudarins Jhid oilier ^r(‘:it ne*n, who oiij^lit to liave s(‘eii iliat tli(; hnvs were* 
not viola1(*d, wen* fond of Muokinj^ ojiimn tlieinselvos; so that the dealers 
as niiieh (‘n(*oni*a;;<-‘d as before, althoni^li not so openly; and the smokers 
took (‘an* to (’njov their jiijies in secret, as the Turks and Arabs arc said to 
drink wine. The opium trade continued, therefore, to flourish, in defiance* 
of tin* imperial mandate; and when the inouojioly of the East India 
Company ceased, and ships belonj^ing to private speculators bej»;an to 
make* voya^(.‘s to (.^anton, tlie forindden dru^ was irnjiorted into China, in 
mn{*]i lari:;(‘r (piantitles; and as it had l)ecome much chea])cr, in couse- 
(pienc(* of Ix'in^* more extensively cultivated in India, it came w ithin tin*, 
r(^a(‘h of the lower (‘lasses; and thus opium smokini^ incrc'ased to such a 
fearfid (‘\tent, tliat the attention of the lhn]KTor w-as at length (*, ailed to 
till' sul)ji‘ct. Anxious to sup])ress the j^rowdnj^ (*vil ere its c,ontaminatin^' 
inlluenee should ext(Hid itself still further, Taou-kwan^ consulti'd his 
minist(*rs as to the best course; to be ])ursu(;d for that end. Some ])roj)osed 
that the* trad(; should be made lawful, on paym(‘nt of a heavy duty on the 
commodity, as w^as tlie (;as(* Imfore the reij^n of Kea-kiujj^, when opium was 
used only as a Tnedi(;in(‘, and brought to (diina in small (piantitics. ()th(‘rs 
(*ontende,d that nothin^;* l(‘ss than the strict prohibition of the mis(*hievous 
drnjj; would ]»a\(' any (‘fleet in ch(M*kin^ the viea; that had become so gen(;ral, 
and adsised that th(‘ p('nalty of d(‘ath shoidd b(; denounced aj^ainst all who 
should be found (m<,^a^u‘d in, or connivinj:^ at, the sale of o])ium. It is 
thou;;ht that- om* motiNC for the an\i('ty of tin* j^ovc'.rnment to put a stoji to 
this ti'afiic was, to pr(‘V(‘nt a \ast d(*al ot tivasure from beiTu^ carri(*d out of 
tin* country, for tlie opium was never jiaid for in merchandise;, but always 
in Syc(‘e, that is, pure silver in in<i:ots. At len^tli, the Eiujicror appointed 
a mandarin of hi^h rank, Lin-tsihsen, to the oflice of lli^h Ckjmmissioiu'r, 
with full powers to adopt any m(;asuivs he ini^lit find n(^c(‘ssary for the 
aceom])lishment of tiu; d(;sir(Hl obj(‘ct, and to iiuuish buyers, sellers, and 
smokers, of opium, with the utmost severity. The now commissioner s(;t 
out immediat(;ly for Canton, where he arrived in ISlarch, 1839; and having 
entered the city witli pomp, ])rocecded forthwith to the conimenee- 

ment of his duties. 

The British trade was jit this time', and had been over since the expir- 
ation of the Company’s charter, nuder the control of a superintendent, 
appointed by the British ^ovcrnnuait, who, in the first instance, was to 
have; residc'd at (’ant on; hut this arran^enumt htdn^ contrary to the spirit 
of the Chim;s(; law, the first superintendent, Lord Napii^r, was obliged to 
remove to Macao, ulu’ie he soon died; liis death having been accelerated in 
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c(>nsc(jiicnc(3 of the nuiny \cxati()iKs he hud experienced in }iis intercourse 
with tlie (^Jiinese authorities. Three officers had, successively, filled his 
})lace, neither of whom had been allowed to becoTne ])crmanent residents at 
the British factory, where the merchants arc allow(*d to rcinain only just 
l()n«; enough to transact their business, the very longest term bcin^ four 
months, commenciuj^^ from the fourth of December; and if their affairs are 
not settled by that time, they must leave them in the hands of the llon^ 
merchants. 

The Pfmtories bclonj^png to tlic mercliants of Euroj)c and America oc- 
cupy a small space along; the banks of the river, outside the walls of the 
city, and are built on piles, as their situation renders th(;m liable to inun- 
dation. They sxre railed in, and have a space allott(^d for g;arden j^round, 
with a ])roraenadc, called the Respondentia walk, whi(‘h was all that the law 
allow tid to foreig;ncrs in tlui vast empire of Cliiiia, until the late concessions. 
11ic Factories are British, Dutch, AnuTican, French, Austrian, Danish, and 
Swedish, each consisting; of several brick or stone edifices, built alonj^ the 
side of an op(‘n s|)ace of inconsiderable dimciisions. Three streets in the 
sul)ur])s, h;adin^ from these factories, contain the shoj)s where foreig;ners 
purchaser all tlu'y recpiire for their own use, for they are not ftllowed to 
(Miter tin; town, ev(‘n for th(3 purjiose of buyuig goods. Every one of tlmse 
shops lias a sign, like that of a countiy inn in England, gaudily ]ijiinte(l 
and gilded. The occupiers arc dealers in carvi^d ivory toys, porcelain, and 
otluM* goods, the trade in wdiich is not restrietc^d to the IJong merchants, 
whose (jxclusive privilege is confined to the more important articles of (;om- 
merce, as ti‘a, silks, and (H)ttons. 

When Commissioner Lin arrived at Canton, it happened that there were 
several British ships in the river, having not less than twenty thousand 
chests of o])ium on board. These ho demanded should be given up, w ithout 
delay, to he destroyed, recpiiring, at the same time, that the merchants to 
whom they belonged should bind themselves, by a Avritten cngagemcjut, 
never to bring any more opium to (/hina, and they were informed that, in 
the event of their breaking that engagement, they would be liable to be 
tri(‘d and punished by the laws of China. This unreasonable demand 
caused the utmost confusion in the British factoiy, as some of the mer- 
chants, chiefly those of Bombay and (^alcutta,^ trusting to the cncouragci- 
ment that had been so long afforded to this particular branch of trade, 
iKitwithstanding its illegality, had embarked the g;r('atcr part of their ca- 
])ital in the cidtivation and purcluisc (ff the drug, for which there Avas now 
no market, so that their ruin Avould be inevitable, unless they could con- 



trivc to (lispost^ of tlioir o])iiini secretly, ;is tliey used to do; uud as this 
inode of tndlic was always liable to detection, they rniturally hesitated to 
^ive a bond that would ])Iaee tlioir lives at the disposal of the Chinese 
government, ])rovided they shouhl, at any time, be discovered in such illicit 
dealing. 

Tlie jj^ovornor, finding' that his orders were not complied with, issued a 
command that all native servants should leave the factories, whicli was 
instantly obeyed, simply liecause the jioor fellows did not dare to act in a 
manner contrary to the deeriHi of tlici rulinf>^ power. The factories w’(*rc 
then surrounded by a body of Chiiicse and Tartar troops, who pjuarded the* 
mercdiants as prisoners, while the llong merchants were instructed to as- 
cciiaiu how many chests of opium were on board the foreij^u vessels, and 
the names of tlu^ir owmers. In the meantime, Lin pulilislu'd several mani- 
festoes, addressed to the*. English, in the admonitory style used by the rulers 
of (yhina towards their owui people; thus proving liuw little he was ae- 
ipiainted wdth the English clnmu^ter and resources. lu fact, the Chinese 
hav(i always considered tliut, in permitting the outer barbarians, as they 
term all wdio dwcdl beyond the limits of the Central Empire, to trade to 
tb(‘ir shonis, they are conferring on them inestimable benefits, for wliieli 
they receive no adccpiatc advantage in return. 

l''he first addrc'ss of the governor s(‘.t forth, at great hmgth, the bonc- 
vokmce of tlic Emperor towards the strangers, and their utter uinvor- 
tliiiiess of his favours, lie reproached them with returning evil for good, 
ill hriugiug into the country a jioisonous drug, to injure both the health 
and morals of the people, and gave them to understajid that, in case of 
contimuid disobedience, they would be forbidden to trade to China any 
longer. Let our jiorts once he closed against you,^^ said he, and where 
(‘an you look for profits?^^ In another part of the same remonstrance, lie 
says, Should you foreigners be deprived of our tea and our rhubiirb, you 
would thcu’chy lose the means of preserving life; yet plentifully they have 
been granted to you to carrv" beyond the seas. Ciui there be favours 
greatiT than these! yet fire you gratefidV Our central Empire, comiirising 
a ti^rritory of many thousands of miles, and possessing, in rich abundance, 
all the products of the ejirtli, has no advantages to derive from the pur- 
chaser of your foreign commodities, and you may w^ell fear that if your 
trade should be cut off, the livelihood of your several nations must comir 
to an eud.^" 

^riiis extraordinary document, full of that simple eloepience wdth which 
the muudarius of Cliiiiu are wont to instruct and admouisli the people, 
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was onrtainly ahsurcl as addrrsscMl to I^n^lishrnoii; but if wo take into ooii- 
sidoratioii tlio li^bt in wliioli tlio Kn^lisli Avon^ tlicn vic'wod by tbe Cbincs(» 
^ovominoTit, avc shall only s('o in it a sinocro d(\siro to sc'ttlo tbo dispute 
as amicably as possible, by ])(Tsnadin^ tbe l)arbai*ians to submit quietly to 
the Imperial mandate. This was oAidcnt from the conclusion of the mani- 
f('sto, which promised tlaan })ardon and futuri^ protection, provided they 
wo\dd hasten to make s\d)mission, and anumd tluar ways, stating that lie, 
th(‘ High (kmimissioner, was induced to be thus compassionate, by reflect- 
ing that they Avere men from distant lands, and Avere perluqis ignorant that 
iho ])iiriiicious drug they brought Avas so strictly prohibited. Finding, 
hoAvever, that thivS exhortation failed to produce the d(‘sired effect, tlic 
govi'rnor continued tlu^ blockade of the factories, and even threatened to 
(Hit the occupants to death; on which the British suiH'rintendent, Caiitain 
KUiott, (huaned it advisable to agree to the surrender of the opium, in order 
to s(;eur(' the safety of his eountiymen. Several weedvs were occupied in 
tlie landing of the forfeited drug, during Avdiich, the merchants were still 
(let aim'd in the factories; but as soon as it Avas ascertained that all the 
clu'sts had been brought on shore, the troops Avere Avithdrawn, and the caj)- 
tives left at lilierty to dejiart. 

In th(* meantime, tlu^ (Commissioner had sent to Peking for instruct on s 
l.ow to dis])ose of the propei'ty he had seized, and received the following 
ordcT, in tiic name of the Fmjieror: Lin-tsihsen, and his colleagues, are 

to assemble the civil and militar}^ oflitvrs, and destroy the opium before 
tlu'ii' (wi-s; thus manifesting to the natives dwelling on the sea coast, and 
th(^ foreigiu'rs of the outside nations, an awful warning, llespect this. 
Obi'v respectfully.^^ In obedience to this command, on the first of June, 
18dJ, the High Commissioner, accompanied by all the officers, procecdcid 



I'hr Bocen Tifiris. 


to (lliuuhow, near the Hocen I'if'i-is, or nimitli of the river, wliore larRO 
trenches Iiad hoeii diific, into whieh the oiiiuni was thrown, with a ((uautity 
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of (jliick lime, salt, and water, so tliat it was quieldy decomposed, and tlie 
mixture ran into tlu^ s(?a. 

Some; days ])ef()rc this transaction, the Britisli merchants liad retired to 
Macao, where most of tlu ir families w'crc rcsidinjj^. Tliis settlement still 
l)(‘Ionfz:s to the Portuguese, wlio lia\e their own govcnimcnt, and the pri- 
vih^ge of trying any offender by their own laws, even thougli he be a ('hi- 
nes(!. They ha\'e forts garrisoned by about four hundred men, some fine 
churches, a monastery, and a convent for nuns, who are occasionally seen 
walking in the town. The Portuguese employ a gr(;at many black slaves, 
as servants; but all the mechanics and workmen of every description, as 
w(dl as the sho])keepers, arc Chinese. The houses arc built in the Eiiro])ean 
style, the handsomest of them being chiefiy let to English families. Tlie 
most attractive object to strangers is, the cave of the celebrated Camoens, 
who was botli a soldier and a poet, in which latter capacity he drew upon 
himself the displeasun^ of the Portuguese government in India, l)y some 
satirical com])<)sitions directi'd against the Viceroy, wdio banished him for 
fiv(i years, to Macao, then a new^ colony, Avhcrc he selected, as a favourite 
n^treat, a cool grotto formed by three huge fragments of rock; a spot well 
suited to tlie romantic genius of the ])oet, wdio there, it is said, com])oseil 
the famous Lusiad,^’ a poem of wdii(*h the Portuguese arc justly proud, 
although the author was suffered to subsist upon charity, during the latti'r 
part of his life. "The cave stands now in the Casa gardens, but has Ix^cm 
disfiguriHl by decorations in very bad taste, its most conspicuous object 
being, at present, a modern sunirncr-housc erected on its summit. 

Soon after the British merchants had removed from Canton to Macao, it 
happeiuxl that some English and Chinese sailors cjuarndlcd in the strec't, 
when one of the latter was accidentally killed by a random blow. The 
laws of (>hina make no distinction between murder and homicide; there- 
fore, when the governor of Canton wm informed of this unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, he demanded, as was the duty of his office, that the culprit 
should be given up to justice; but as the English arc not amenable to Chi- 
nese law’^, they, of course, refused to comply. The governor, therefore, gave 
ord(Ts that provisions should no longer be supplied to the English at Macao, 
on which Captain Elliott removed the whole fleet to Hong-kong, a rocky 
island, about thirty-five miles to the east of that settlement, inhabited, at 
that time, chiefly by fishermen, but wliieh has now become an English 
settlement, wdth a good town, built by its new occupiers. In the mean 
time, the British superintendent had written to Lord Auckland, the Go- 
vernor General of India, recpicsting that he would send, without delay, as 
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many \essols and num as could be s])ared from tli() Indian station, to assist 
in protecting the lives and property of Her Majesty's snbjcrts in (diina; 
and thus, towards the close of tlu* clouds of war wen' ^-atherin^’ rapidly 

()V(T the (\'lestial Empire. 

Idle Ili^h (\)mmissioner Lin no sooner became aware that tlie British 
tleet had removed to llon^-konjjj, than he issiu'd a deci'C't^ tliat all ti*ad(' 
b(‘t\\e(Mi the Eiij^lish and the (diiiKJse should be sus|H'nded, until tlu^ former 
had «iven the bond he had at tirst recpiircd of tliian, si^iu'd with tlu^ names 
of all the owners of vessels en«j:^fi<:;ed in the opium trad(‘, as well as that of 
the su])('rinteiident, whom he ternu'd the ‘ Baiharian eye/ meaning- tlu' 
chi(‘f, or inspector of the forcipiers. The arbitrary conduct of the Chinese 
functionary has bec'ii much censured, and was, piahajis, both viohait and 
unjust; but may it not be urj^ed in excuse, that hi' was sent liy his im])erial 
master for the e\])ress purpose of puttinj^ a sloj) to an uidaw iul branch of 
traffic; and that if he fail(;d in (‘fh'Ctini^ that obji'ct, his own ruin nii;i:ht b(^ 
th(‘< conse([Lien(!e. For a time, tlu'rc'fon', the* trad(‘ was snspendi'd, and the 
Ihi^lish ships remaiiUHl in I lonji^-hont; harbour, w hih' tlu^ Chinese th'et was 
])re])aring to make an attack on them, nmh'r tlu' command of Admiral 
(fnaij, a gallant \('t(a‘an, who was {»;reatl\ rt'spectc'd both by fritnuls and fo(*s. 
llonjj;-kon<^ is one of a j»;ronp of small rocky islands, which are so unnu’rous 
round the coast of (diina, that one of the tith's ^i\en to tin; Emperor, is 
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cliJiractcT, a (l(‘scrij)ti()n of wliir.Ii, from the work of Mons. T5or‘i;et, a late 
tra\(‘ller, wo to ^h'(' in his own words: Alluding to the narrowness 

of th(^ s|>:u‘(‘ ooeu])iod hy the liahihitioiis, he observes, ^^The first eonu'rs 
tak(' possession of t‘»e ground, and there they j)]aee their worn-oiit boat. 
'!' '1' S' T])os(' wlio eoine next, ])laee around the boat stakes of wood, tlnis 

foiMoing n stage' o\e‘]*the h(‘ads of their predecessors, either by he)isting up 
tlie'ir l)o;it, or wlie'ii they de) not ]iaj)pei^ to be so rich, ])y tbrniing a fie>e)ring 
Ailiie'h they snrre)nnd hy mats, and cewer in by a re)e)f of ilie^ sanies mate'rials; 
still pe)e)ier iuelividnnls fedlow, who Inning neither boat imr materials te> 
Ibrm a (loeiving, nestle theanselves in the intervals bedwe'en the edher ha- 
l)it:itions.” 

Ilemg-kemg is not more than eight miles in length and five in bivadth: 
exhibiting to the eye, on the first ajiproaeh, a mass of stee'p rugged roe*ks, 
ame)ng whie'h, he>wen'e'r, are found many fertile spots, where rice' is eultivatc'el, 
and the inhabitants enjey the luxur\’ of plenty of good water, which in 
Chnsan and many other islands is very scarce. Hie litth^ town of Chuck- 
chiK'u, situated in th(‘ most pietures(|ue jiart of the island, is an assem- 
blage of white houses with blue-tiled roofs, and, when the English first 
arrived th(‘r(‘., wastlu) residc'iiceof the mandarin governor of the Island, and 
his subordinah^ officer'^, llong-kong abounds in granite, which many of 
tin; inhabitants are employcul in hewing for exportation. 

In November, ISJIO, the British fleet in the harbour was attacked by 
Admiral Quan, b\it without success, as th(i (diinest^ wcire soon driven back, 
with great loss, several of their vessels having been destroyed in the action. 
This defeat was a s(;rious blow^ to the authorities at Canton, who had ])laced 
great dependence on the admiral; nor did they dare to send a true account 
of the affair to the Emperor, who was for a time deceived into a belief that 
the Chinese had been victorious, and under this im])ression, bestow('d a 
high Tfirtar title on Admiral Ciuan. Tie was afterw^ards made aware of the 
truth; but as Quan W'as a valuable officer, he was unwilling to dismiss him, 
and therefore affected not to believe the second version of the stoiy. Hic 
admiral continued in command of the fleet; but Lin, who had given thc' 
false report, was very soon deprived of his seals of office as High (commis- 
sioner, although he was allow^ed to remain viceroy of thc provinces of Can- 
ton and (^uang-sc. 

This mandarin, whose name is so familiar to English ears, was much es- 
teemed by the people over whom he nded, being free and courteous in his 
manners, and extremely good-natured, though subject to be displeased, wlien 
his demeanour was haughty and abrupt, lie is described as a short man. 
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Avith u ll\(‘ly iutcllif’X'Ht Gouiitoiiniicc, and by no moans deficaont in that 
rotundity without Avliicb a Chiiieso, of thv' male sex, lias no [iretensions to 
;xr:i(*e or b(‘auty in tlie (*yes of liis count rymeu or counirvAVomon. Wliih* ho 
tlu‘ ollice of IIi<::b Commissioner, be lv(‘[)t up the state ol a soA'erci^'ii, 
and 1)ein^ tlie repn'simtativci of tlu* Kmjicror, exacted all the homage due to 
him in that ea])aeity; as an instanei* of Avhieh, the llong nua'chants were, 
on s(‘\(‘ral oeeasions, olilii^ed to nanain on thcar kne(\s, during a a cry long 
audience, except lloAvqu«i, who in eoiisidi'ration of his advanced age, Avas 
allowed to be seated on a Ioav stool. 1Mi(‘ ("ommissioiua* himself Avas seated 
in state, Ix'hind a yidloAV satin sereem, the enibhan of maji'sty; to which, in 
liiet, the homages Avas paid. 

dust at this tinu;, hVljruary I^IO^ then' was a [mblie mourning in diina, 
on a(;(!ount of th(‘- death of the Kmjin'ss, which was obs('r\'(^d lor one hun- 
dred days by all the government oHiec'i’s, who AV(*re onha’cd to takt‘- the. 
balls from their ea])s, and not tosluiAc for that s])a(X' of lime; but all pulilic 
business jiroeeialed as usual. 

In th(' mean time, ('diets a\ en' publisht'd almost daily, thr('atening to closi' 
the ports for ever against tlu' English, if they eontinue.d to act in defiance 
of the Im|)erial eomniauds. Lin and his coadjutors wctc I'xi'rtiug thi'in- 
scIa'cs to stn'iigthen th(‘ tleet, by building a numlxu' (.>f gun-boats of largc'i* 
si/e, and superior in construction to tlu' generality of tlu^ war junks, Avhieh 
wt'n^ s(*arc(.‘ly (liHV‘n;nt from the trading v('ssels. ISIothing of much import- 
ance oceurrc'd till th(' month of dune, when an armanu'ut arriM'd from 
India, under the command of Admiral Elliott, Avhieh joined the llritish 
shi})s alri'ady assembli'd in the liay of Ilong-koug. ^fhe appr(‘h(;nsion 
e\eit(;d hy this r<'inforeement oci'asioned a bold attempt on the. jiart oi‘ the' 
Chinese', to destroy tlie Avhole flex't by sending tire-sliijis into the' midst of 
it; but most of tlu'm e'xplodt'd liefore they e^ame^ lU'ar enough to do any 
misehie'f, and others did not even ignite; so that the exjieriment provc'd a 
total failure, ^diis Avas a great disajipointment to the (‘diief mandarins, who 
had been so confidcuit of succc'ss, that a proclam atmn had beim issuc'd, warn- 
ing all foreigners Avho Avere not Englishmen, to avoid anchoring thcar v(^ss(‘ls 
near the Eritish fleet, lest they should bii involved in the geni'ral destruc- 
tion. 

The scheme of the fire-ships having faihul, high rcAvards were offered tci 
those who should eitlu'T kill or captiu'i; any of tlu^ l^^nglisli, or take onc’ of 
their sliips. The ixnvards Avere to be pi’ojiortioned to tin; rank of the (‘a])- 
tives, and it was oaa ing to this cause, that many of our countrymen Avertj 
kidnapped by the Chinese of the loAver orders, who wcrci constantly on the 
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Match for any soldier or sailor mIio 
iiiiglit cliaiici' to liav(' stray(;d auay from 
his coTiijmnioiis. In this treacherous 
inaniier many were made prisoners and 
c*arried to Ninjz;po, mIhtc they wei\‘ 
confined for some montlis, until n‘- 
l(‘ase(l, in consequence of a treaty h(‘- 
tween Captain Elliott and Iveslum, th(‘ 
llii»:h (Commissioner u ho siu^ceedial Lin- 
tsihsen. Tlie persons most acdiNC in 
lh(' ser\i(‘e al)o\e-menlion(Ml were chielly 
fislKTiiK'ii and sailors of the \ cry hnvest class; mIio conNcyed their unfor- 
Imiate captives, some of them British ollicers, and one a hanale, to tlu'ir 
illation in Micker caj^i^s of \ery eonhiu'd dimensions; Icavinj' them 
from lime to time thus imprisoned, for hours, in th(i court yards of the 
t(‘mj)les, to satisfy the curiosih of tlie multitude, who came to gaze upon 
tin* no\(*l sp(‘eta(*le. 

11iis uuMarliki* mode of making prisoners was carried to a great extent, 
at Mhich cannot Avoiuh'r, when (vlicts similar to tin* one following W(‘re 
const ant ly pnl)iisli{*d; “ Eislu'rmen and otlier si'afaring people are calk'd on 
to go out and (k'st roy foreign \(’sscls; and uhilst thus engaged, arc* promised 
that their families will he houscnl, clotht*d, and ted in the ])uhlie otfi(*es at the 
public expense, and th(*y Aiill thems(‘lves Ik* (*ntitled to high rc'.wards. The 
pi’oof r(*(piirc'(l oi‘ Inning d(*stroycd a ship, is the hoard Mith her name; that 
of having kilk’d an Ihiglishmau, Ins hi'ad; (‘ither of which, on h(*ing deli- 
veri'd to any district magistrate, will entitle the hearer to ivceive the jiromised 
rc'ward. Ihiglishmen sailing in small schoon(u*s or boats are ordered to he 
attacked and e\t(‘]*miuated. Honours, rewards, and happiness will he the 
lot of him who kills an Englishman/’ It uas by these unfair procec'dings, 
and not by the (‘liances of war, that British soldicjrs and seamen became 
jM’isoners iu (’hina; y(‘t it is wry probable that the Chinescj, unacquainted 
as they are with the rules of khiropean >vaifare, saw nothing dishonourable 
ni taking e\ery means in their jiower of ridding themselves cjf an enemy 
with whom th(*y Ix^gan to find they should be unable to contend in lair 
tight, and from uhom they anticipated all manner of injury. 

^riie diinesc* army is composed of the native troops and the Tartar le- 
gions, the latter amounting to about 80,000 men, ranged under eight ban- 
ners, and ahvays at the disposal of the government. Their colours are 
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yellow, white, ml, and blue; which, 
>ari(msjy bordered, form ci^ht diliereiil 
standards. Tin' Tartar soldiers arc far 
more eff(H;ti\'e than the Chinese, as they 
are warlike by nature, trained to arms, 
and regularly organized; whereas, the 
Chinese merely constitute a militia, as 
they dvv(‘ll at tlunr own homes, clothe 
and arm tlunnselves according to their 
own fancy, and ar(‘ very sc'ldom required 
for actual sera ice. Th(‘ir chief duty, as 
military men, is to act as ]>olice in the 
cities; and in case of any local dis- 
turbances or rclxdlious of the moun- 
taineers, tiny are obliged to take the 
field; but in general, they spend the 
gr(‘atcr part of the year with their families, engaged in cultivating the land; 
and as tluy receive pay from the government, (nery countryman is desirous 
of b(‘ing enroll(‘d as a soldier, for the sake of increasing his means of sub- 
sistence. 

T1k‘ eidistnunit of soldi(M’s is a very remarkable ceremony, every man 
b(‘ing re(juii’(‘d to give a proof of his strength, by lifting a h(;avy weight 
abo\(' his head, in the prc'senee of the high officers of the district assem- 
bled in some large 0 ]>eii sjiacc, when those w ho cannot raise it to the proper 
lu'ight , wci) at one( ri'jecteil; and thos(i who can, are s(‘nt up to a table to 
be i'(*gistered. Five thousand volunteer troojis wutc thus enlisted at Canton, 
al)out the time that (^lusan w^as taken by the English, the Jlong nuTchauts 
haxing Ix'cn commanded hy the viceroy, Liii-tsihsen, to raise that number 
of re(;ruits, \vlfu*h there was no difficulty in doing, for the stoppage of trade 
had thrown out of employriumt so many of those; men whose liusincss it 
was to curry loads of racrehandizo, that as soon as it was knowui, tliey 
repaired, in large liodies, to the place apjiointed, where five thousand of 
them were selected and registered. 

The first eoiuiiicst made hy the Englisli was, that of Chusan, wdiich was 
taken on the fifth of July^ 1810. (Chusan, where there w^as fonnerly a llri- 
tish factory, is a fine island, about fifty miles in circumfereiiee, coutaiuing an 
immense population, and sif uated near the eastern coast of China, about half 
way between Canton and Peking. It is very mountainous, hut between the 
hills are wude valleys, where rice is abundantly cultivated, and watered by 
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the numerous stn^niiis that floAV from the hei^»;]its. Some of the hills an^ 
eovc'rtnl witli tea j‘lantntloiiS, ollua’s Avitli sweet ]K)tatoes; and those that an? 
not susc(*|)til)l(; ot cultivation, with tallow and cy])rus trees; nhih' in the 
plains are cultivated the tiiiest fruits, cotton, tol)a(*co, rhubarb, the sugar- 
cane, and vej>:(*tables of all kinds for the table. 

Before^ the; 1'artar com|ucst, the rearinji; of silk-worms was very ^c'ueral 
in Chusan; but the Tartars cut dowm all the mulbcrry-trccs in the island, 
and (?\terTmnat(Ml the inhabitants, who werc^ mnong the defenders of tJui 
Minji; fjimiiy; since which time silk has ceased to be one of th(^ ])roducts of 
Chusan. 

Colton is extensively grown and manufactured by the people for theur 
own use, so that in every cottage the wa)mcn are employed in carding, spin- 
ning, and weaving the produce of their own fields. The tallow trc'c is 
abundant; and the manufacture of candles, one of the brauclu^s of indus- 
try that affords occupation for the people*, numbers of whom are also can- 
ployed in making bricks and tiles from the blue clay, which is jdemtiful in 
this island, and when burnt, retains its original colour. Tinghae, the 
capital of Cdiusan, is a large city, standing in a ])lain, not far from the sea. 
Its higli bine walls arc fortified by twenty-two scjuare towxrs, besidc's a widci 
moat, which runs nearly all I’ound the town; but tln^se defcmces wcue of 
little use, without artillcay and soldiers, with w hich Tinghae was but ill sup- 
plied; so that the English took posscission of it without any difficulty, and 
almost without opposition. On their first landing, indeed, the Chinese fired 
upon them from the town, and also from a high hill whcjre a body ol‘ troops 
had been statiemed; but these were s])ecdily dislodged ])y the invaders, who 
liad encamped upon tlie ludght which they called the Joss-house hill, from 
its being the site of a magnificent temple. The mandarins in the caiiital, on 
seeing this strong position occupied by the enemy, determined to abandon 
the city, which they had no means of defending, with any chance of success; 
and in the course of the night they evacuated it, followxul by all the soldiers 
and the greater part of the inhabitants, who carried aw^ay with tlioin such 
jiropcrty as could be conveniently removed, so that when the English en- 
tered the town, the next day, they found it ncfuly deserted. 

The streets of Tinghae are very narrow^, and most of the houses are built 
of wood, and are painted and highly varnislied. The temples are among 
the finest to be seen ni any part of China, particularly that dedicated to 
Confucius, the w alls of which are composed of very beautiful mosaic work ; 
but the British soldiers paid very little respect to the (diiiicse idols enshrined 
within any of these buildings, many of which were very roughly handled. 
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inul some of them totiilly destroyed. To nil the Jiiidhist temples were 
nttnehed n immher of buildings in which the pri('sts resided, but they were 
nil desei-ted, on tlie a])pr()nch of the enemy, except in one or two instnnees, 
wlu're some ajj^c'd devotee whs left to wntch over t]>e lights burning before 
the idols. Hu' joss-sticks whicli emit these lights, are frequently set in jars 
(illed with cartli, and bedng ignited, burn dowm very slowly, diffusing an 
agre(‘able odour. In one of the temples were ol)served three gigantic figures, 
s('at(‘(l in arm chairs, large' lanterns being sus]>end('d before them, and on 
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a long table, beautifully carved, were placed a great many jars with joss- 
sticks burning in them, besides several porcelain vases filled with flowers; 
and what was still more remarkable, at each corner of th(i table was a jar 
fdled with sticks on which characters were engraved, referring to c(Ttairi 
books hung against the wall, whi(‘h arc gravedy consultcid by the Chusanites 
in tlie regulation of their affairs. Thus, if a man is about to undertake a 
journey, he ])roeeeds to the temple, and having selected one of tlie sticks, 
lie turns to the jiage pointed out hy it, that lie may ascertain w hether the 
expedition will pro^(; fortunate, and Avhieh is the lucky day for setting out. 
Su])erstitions of this nature arc very common among the Chinese, especially 
of the lower orders; and the priests who receive a small fee from those wlio 
considt their hooks of fate, have an interest in encouraging the practice, foi* 
they are in general extremely poor, liaving little to subsist on hut voluntarv 
coTitributions. 
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Tlic of lilt' iiilC'iljitants from was followed by Ibe plunder 

of all tlie bouses and shops in wlneli any property bad b(‘(‘-ii left; not by tin; 
invadcM’s, but by the Cbiiuvse, of whom imndKirs of tlu' ])oorer ebisscs are 
not very nunarkrdjlc' for tbeir lionosty. The ])r(‘seuee of the b^uglisli did 
not defter tbe pilferc'rs from crowdinj' into Ibe towii;, and earryiii*^ off wbat- 
(wer tbey could seize; till tbe.se depredations wcTii in some mc^asure clu'ckc'd 
by tb(‘ Ibitisb otlieers, ])()sted s(‘utiuels at tbc ^ates, to prevent any 
tbiu^^ b(‘iri”: taken out, exc‘ej)t eolHns for intiaanent. These were sutliuTd 
to ])ass \^itliout question, until tbeir numbers be^an to excite attcmtioii; 
wIk'u tliey were examined, and as had been suspected, found to contain all 
kinds of ^oods that could be put into them. 

11ie p(\*iceful demeanour of the Ene;lish enconra^-ed many of the eitiz(‘n.s 
to r(‘turn and re-open tlunr shops, while tlie country p(*ople suj)plied them 
])lentifully with provisions; but the climate Avas found Ncry uidiealthy for 
tb(‘ Ih’itish troops, many of whom di(;d there, o\vin‘>;, it is supposed to the 
dampness of the flat lands, which are always so wet that th(^ fields can only 
b(‘ crossed by the narrow' ])aved causeways constructed for that purpose. 

Tire news of the capture of Chusan was received with the utmost displea- 
sun^ at the court of l^ekin^. Th(^ Emperor w'roti* imnuHliatcdy to Viceroy 
Lin, with his own hand, or to use the C/binese ex])ression, witb the ' Vermih 
lion pencil,^ expressing liis (‘\trcme dissatisfaction that his oflietu’s liad not 
put a stop to th(‘ r(‘bellious proceedings of the barbarians; and comnuindinj^ 
tlie \ic(!roy to re})air immediately to IVhin^, to answer for his miseondiud. 
The Einper’or also w'rote to Ele])oo, the ^’overnor of ^^injj^jio, an a^ed man- 
darin and a m('i)d)(U’ of tlu^ inqumal family, who w as very bij»;iily resperted, 
desiriiifj:; that he would cause to be constructed, without d(ilay, several vcissels 
on the model of the English shijrs of war, to be employed against the Bri- 
tish occupants of (diusan. Tbe governor forwarded this extraordinary 
order to the head of the naval department at Ningju), wdio, bein^ uttei'ly 
ijjjnorant of the construction of Enj^lisb ships, and feariiifi^ tlie consequemu^s 
of disobedience, killed hiriKself in despair. 

Towards the close of the year 184<(), Admiral Elliott saihal uj) tlui Peiho 
river, to hold a conference with Kesheii, the Aieeroy of Peehclee, who had 
just been ap[)(>inted Imperial Hiji^h Commissioner, and was on his way to 
(Hinton, with instructions to take measures for tcrminatinfij the war. l^lu* 
j 2 ;reat object of this wily politician was the recovery of Chusan w hich lu' 
knew full well would be more easily accomplished by negotiation than by 
force; therefore he used all his endeavours to make terms with the admiral, 
who at afxreed to *X\ye up Chusan in exehanj 2 :e for ITonjic-konji:. on 
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ronditioii tljat the incntliants wlio luid siiflcTod by the seizure of tlie opium, 
slioidd be iiideiimifi(‘d for tlieir losses, and tiuit idl the prisoners lit Ningpo, 
Ibnnerly allud(‘d to, shoidd be released; and as these terms >vere not ob- 
j('et{Ml to, he (*onsent(‘d to ^o round to (Hanlon A\ith apart of the l^ritish 
forcH's, in ordca* to meet Kesben, on bis arrival in that city, and there to 
eomdude lb(‘ trc'aty. I’luj eouimissionor ])roeeedcd on liis journey through 
tb(‘ pro\iu(!(*s, and nuid(‘ bis public entry into ('anton on the i29th of No- 
vember, by vvbieb time tb(' British fleet bad arrived at Toong-koo island, 
not far distant from the (mt ranee of the ('Canton river. The ships were 
pbaitifully sii|)plicd with provisions by the country piMiple of Toong-koo, 
who brought to them [)igs, ducks, eggs, and vegetables, in abiindane(\ As 
tluT moved from st ation to station, these jieople followed, and at every ])lace 
vv h('r(' they anchored, (‘stablisbed a mai ket on the shore, by ere(‘t,ing a nuin- 
l)(‘r of bouses with bamboo poles and mats, the women and children assist- 
ing in the work; so that a litth* village was liuilt in a ft‘w hours, and eju*- 
ri('d away with ease, wlienever they wish(‘d to nanove. 

Admiral fdliott v\as about this time* obliged to resign bis eommand, on 
aeet)unt o( ill h(‘alth, and it nested with (^aj)tain Blliott to negotiate with 
Kesben, who did not appear very r(;ady to fuKil the. engagements lie had 
('ntered into with tlu* Admiral, although he eontinued to profe.ssliis inten- 
tion oi so doing. Tlu* (diiiiest* have a mavim r(*lating to the Jhirharians,^^ 
which says, “when the tcaritory of the sovereign is in dangi'r, flic people 
should make haste to deliver it: vvliat would bo the use of keojhng faith 
witli tlu* (’lUTiiv, tb(*n'l)y involving doubts and delays.” Tin* new governor, 
K('sheii, was j)r()])al)ly acting on this prineij)h^, and strengtlu'ning ids forces 
to attack C/husan, vvliile lie detain(‘d the fleet at ('anton, under ])rctenee of 
making an amieahlc arrangement. At k'ligth, tlu* Ihiglisli commander grew 
imjritu'iit at the delay; and on the fiftli of January, LSfl, s(‘nt word to 
Kesh(*n, that if the treaty wais not confirmed by eight oVlock on the morn- 
ing of the seven til, hostilities would be rcnew'cd. No answer «Mrrived, there- 
fore on the morning in (piestion, some of tlie Bogue forts vvito assaulted, 
and taken by storm, with dreadful loss on the jiart of the Ciiines(*. 

The Bogue, or Boeea Tigris, is a narrow pass, about forty-five miles 
from tlu^ mouth of the river, having the strong forts of Aueugboy and 
('buenpee on oiu* side, and that of Tyeocktow on tlie other. Above these 
are the islands of North and SoutJi Wangtong; wiiei'c tlie river is about 
two miles bi‘oad, that being the narrowest part of the Bogue; and these 
islands arc strongly fortified. Beyond the Bogue forts the river expands 
considerably in width, being in some ])laccs as much as sev(‘n miles across; 
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l)!it t(A\;ir(ls \Vh:nii}>u;i it brronics nnriw, and, a little ])elow that vil- 

laj^^e, divides its<'it’ ijito two brandies, from whiidi numerous streams and 
canals run iu all dinrtious through many miles of paddy fields. 



()u these waters dwell thousands of families in boats, which may ratlua* 
b(‘ calh'd lloaliug houses, for the poor peojde who inhabit them have no 
otlua* houu's. M^h(* river population of (^.anton is estimated at two hundn‘d 
thousand, of whom the imm go on shore in the day to work in the tii'lds, 
or at any employiiK'nt they can obtain; while the women earn a little 
miuiiy bvearrving passcaigers in th(*ir boats, which they manage with great 
de\t(‘rity. 

^I’Ikm’c are many of these dvNellers on the waters, who gain their liveli- 



hood by rearing ducks. The boats for tins jmrpose have on each side a 
compartment of basket-work, resting on tlie water, in which the ducks are 
kept at night, being semt out in the day to find their own food iu the lakes 
anil marshes. Kaeh flock knows its oAvn boat, and returns at the signal of 
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tlio Tn<nst(‘r, wlio stands on a platform to whistle back liis feathered iamily, 
whicli is instantly seen swdmming Ijouievvard. There are also oth(U’ boats, 



of a liandsorncr description, fitted up in very elegant style, and tluise serve 
as eaf(^s, where Cliincse gentlemen spend their evcaiings. 

The appearance of a liostile fleet above tlie Bogne, caused great constern- 
ation among the inha])itanls of the Clanton river, wlio speedily removed 
their residcnices bej^ond the scene of danger. The forts first taken by tin* 
English were those of Chuenpec^ and Tycocktow', wliich were bravely de- 
fended by the Chinese and Tartar troo])s, hnndreds of whom fell in the 
action; wdiile many w^ere destroyed by the burning of seventeen war junks, 
some of which were blowm into the air by the firing of the ])ow(hT 
magazines, and all oti board of them perislicd. On the following day, a 
message w.as sent to Admiral Qnan, chief in command at Anuiighoy, de- 
manding the sumuider of that fort, on wliich he reepu'sted three days truce 
that he might communicate with Governor Keshen, on tlie sidijcjct; and 
this was gi*anted. Keshen, who was now^ seriously alm’med, renewed the 
negotiation with Captain Elliott, promising to fulfil all the terms of the 
treaty, provided the Rogue forts were given up, and he also Avrote to Ek'jioo, 
the governor of Ningpo, adAusing him to rchiase the prisoners, as the only 
means of inducing the English to evacuate the island of (^husan. The 
forts Averc then abandoned, the captiAcs wen* restored to tlieir friends, and 
the British troo[)s left Chusan and took up tlieir (|uartei*s at lloiig-kong, 
Avliieb they noAV eonsiderc'd their own, by the terms of the tn^aty, and on 
w luidi island a jirovisional goAerinncnt was immediatedy formed, to which 
the inhabitants very readily sidimittcd. The site of a luwv town was then 
fixed upon, and the Chinese jiroprietors re(^(d\ed a eompensalion for iheir 
land, which was divided into building lots, and sold by auction; so that, in 
a short time, the town w as actually in jirogress, a great many of the natives 
being employed in the work. In the mean time th(^ ]^ni])eror, hearing that 
the English had met Avith still fiuther success, sent to Ningjio, ordering 
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that all th(‘ J)Ws(m(■l^ slioiiiil hv put t(» death; Imt this command fortunately 
did not arrivci till two dii\s after they liad been sent away; and the oidy 
consequence' that (*usu((l from it was, that Elcpoo was de[)rived of his office 
for his lenity. 

Many wcrci tlu' chanire's that took j)lace among the (’Jhinese, during this 
Whv, both in their civil and military a])pointments; as every success of 
the English Avas sure to bring the displeasures e)f the Emperor iipeni se)me e)f 
his fdlicnrs. In the* nuiantinm, (haptain Elliott, finding there was no intem- 
tion, ein the part eif the* (diinese, tei make any eemqieusatiem feir the opium, 
althougli this was a principal article of the treaty, proceeded again to the' 
Bogue', wdie're the (diinese had been busy in strengthening the feirtiticatiems. 
On tlie night bedbre this see^md attack on the forts, wdiicli was made' on the' 
2()tli ed* Eehriuiry, the heights of Anungheyv were e*e)ve‘reel Avith encamp- 
ments, anel thousanels of lanterns Avere se^eui waving to and fro, in answer to 
the signal guns tire'el from the ojiposite fort, as a warning to the men tei 
kee'j) on the ah'i't. 

We will pass over the dreadful elctails eif the second attack upon the' 
Bogue forts, all ed‘ whieh were taken; anel ihel)ra\e old Aelmiral Ouan, 
who highly elistinguislu'd himself on this oerasiem, was killed in the storm- 
ing e)f Anunghoy, while- leading em his mem tei repulse the foe. Tt Avas ne>1 
inmu'diately known that he^ had falh'n, anel his bexly neit bemig recogniseul, 
was burie'el with tlie' re.‘.st of the slain; but it was aftewards sought ibr and 
exhumeel, at the earnest reepu'st of his relathes, who e^aiiie with a Hag of 
truce on the day after the actiem, to be^g that it might be givem up tei theiin, 
and thc'y carried it aAvay wdth much sorroAving. 

The Emperor was exceedingly gricAcel at the loss of the veteran, anel 
gave preieifs ot the high estimatiem in Avliich he had helel him, by settling a 
handsome pension ein his aged meither, and giving directions that his son, a 
young man ahemt eighte^en, should present himself at court, as soon as his 
inejurning aaus ovea', tei receive honours. 

Ive'sheii had alrc'ady Ijeen elegrade'd to a lower raid<, and had received 
seA cral angry letters from liis lm])erial master, to Avhom he aeleh'csseid a 
ineist humble', tneuiorial in vindication of his conelnet. lie represented tluj 
great adA antages possessed by the foreigners, owing to the superiority of 
their ships; stated that he had made enquiries for a cannon founder, that 
better guns might be east, but that there had not yet been time to get 
them ready; and reminded his majesty that the war with the pirates, in 
the reign of his tather, had lasted many years; and that it w^as with extreme 
ditheulty they Avere com^uered at last, although they had no better boats 
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or ^uiis tliaii those in use junon^ the Imperial forces. Yet with all tlu' 
sen ility of a Cliinese sii])jeet, he concluded his (kdeiico by omiin^ that he 
had been ^nilty of disobedience, and deserved to die for not havinc; per- 
fortjied iin]K)ssibilitic‘s. Hie a])peal was made in vain, Imt it was (wident 
that the dis])l('asure of the Empc'ror was excited chicdly by the eorrevspond- 
enc(' maintained between the lli»:h Commissioner and C\\ptain Elliott, 
which had probably bcuni coininunicatc'd to him with some false colouriii”:, 
as the reply to tlie memorial was in tlu'se terms: We cannot calmly put 

up with the insults of these r(‘bellioiis forei^iua’s, as you hav e done. Blinded 
and unwillini]^ to s('(‘ as you are, dare you still ha\(' the boldness to nej^lect 
our commands, and continue to r(‘ceive their documents. Such proceedinj;‘s 
pass the hounds of I'cason! Worthless that you are, v^llat sort of heart is 
contained within your breast !’' 

These reproach(‘s v\('rc accom2)ani(‘d by a hint of punishment, which 
was speedily tbllovved by the arrest of tin* unfort unatt‘ offender, who was 
conducted to Pchin^ in chains; and every mcndx'r of his family was 
involved in his dis^racH*, according’ to the laws of China, llis property, 
which is said to have been immense, was confiscated, lie had sevAU’al 
palaces, and (‘xtensivo lands, b(‘sides many banking-houses in different 
cities. llis vvc’alth in ^old, silver, and jewels, was also enormous; and 
amouji: the valuables found in his houses w(‘re eighteen or twenty j»;old 
watches, two images of horses ami two of lions, made of pr(‘ci()us stom^s, a 
b(‘dstea(^ composed entirely of toi’toisci-shell, s(;v(‘ral crystal wash-Iuinds 
basins, and a (piantity of rich silks, broad cloths, and costly furs. All tlu'se 
treasures, a j^reat number of female slaves, as well as several ])rincely estates, 
became the property of the Emj)eror. 

Orders were', now' issued for th(‘ raising of troo])s, in every })rovince, to be 
marclK'd down to Canton, that tlu'v might expel the enemy by force of 
numbers, and thousands arrived daily from all i)oiuts; but they were mostly 
inexperieiK^ed, undisciplimxl villagers, umapuil to contemd with men ac- 
customed to regular s(‘rvice; so that little was to be expected from their 
aid, although, in general, there w^as no lack of personal courage among 
tlnun. 

The Emperor had a])p()intcd his ne])hcw, Ylhshan, to the command of 
the armies, and had restored Liji to some of his former dignities, apj)ointing 
him governor of (dickeang province. (Orders for the extermination of the 
rebels, were repeatedly issued from the court, and ])romises of pardon were 
freely lield ont to all who had in any way committtid themselves by holding 
communication with the barbarians, ])roxided they would now make arnemds, 



hy lielj)in^ to (l(‘stroy ihrio; i)iit lu tlie rncnotiino, ('vory oflicrr tlirou^liout 
tlui province, ])otli :ui(l iiiilitjirv, wus tlc])rivcd of liis of jjoiioiiiy 
liis linporial Maji'stv also issiual a niiiiidatc to the tea jj^rowers to desiroy 
tlurir crops, promising to iiial tliein fidl coiiipeiisation for the loss; and 
this coniinand uas, to a ^ovat extent, oh(‘y(‘d, but not universally, some 
of tlK‘ farjmo’s bein^ ot opinion that cro])s were more valuable than 
j)roTnis(‘s. 

'rii(' ‘ii'iierals vho conducted the armies ’\\(‘r(‘ commamh'd to sweep cv(‘iy 
forciten sail from tlie seas, in ord(‘r, as his IVlajesty expressed himself, to 
fill his Imperial mind with salisfaction; at the same time, warning* his ehiei 
ollieei's that tluy nmsi expect to he severely dealt with, should they fail to 
(’\termiimt(^ the barbarians, or ])resume to make peace Avithont his consent. 
In (iilher eas(^, th(‘ lhn[)eror de(‘lared that iu' would liiinsclf take the head 
of his army, and make an (md of En^iish atc^rc'ssion. 

Nothing could certainly be inorc impolitic tliaii tlic tbreats of dejj^radation 
and jiiinishmcnt lannclK'd against the j»:cncrals in case of failure, as it 
naturally followed ibat tliey Avould use every means in tbeir powen* to avoid 
th(‘ threateninjz: doom; and thus they were led to send false reports of every 
military (went of an unfavourable nature, so that tlie Krnpc'ror was never 
put in ])ossi‘ssi()n of the ri‘al tacts, until cireuin stances rendercul it imjiossible 
to eoncx'al thc'in from him any longer, Avbicli Avas not till tlie British forces 
Avc'rci actually advancing towards Peking, in the middle of the following 
yc'ar. 

At one time, about the commencement of 1812, the season being un- 
favourable for marching, the AAar Avas for a short time retardcid, during 
which, Taou-kAuing Avas so comjileiely lulled into a lielief that tlie fo- 
rc'igners had beem brought to submission, that lie^ sent tablets, on Avbic^h 
AvcM’c' thanksgivings inscribed with his oavti hand, to be hung up in the 
temjiles, and the mandarins of every province AVCire ordered to make sacri- 
hces to Kwan-yin, the (loddess of Peace, for the restoration of that ines- 
timable blessing. Y(*t during the very time whilst these riles AV(n*c being 
pc'rfornu'd, the Englisli were in possession of Hong Kong, and scwc'ral 
important cities, and wc^rc* even preparing to invade the ca])ital. I^liese, 
howevcir, werc^ subsecjuciit events. We may noAV, therefore, return to the 
npproacdi ot the (^liinesc armies towaixls (Canton, and the rencAval of lios- 
tiliticxs. Tlu'se Avere commenced by tlie Chinese, wdio, early in the month 
ot May, broke through the truce tliat had been agreed upon aftCT thc^ 
capture' of tlu; Bogiie Forts, by several hostile acts against the shipping 
in th(^ rivei*. At the same time, the British and Dutch factories were 
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])r()k(‘ii open hy a larf2:e body of troops, niul after hiwhv^ been coinjdc'tcly 
piinub'red, were stripiX'd of all their orharaents, and i)ailly pulh'd down. 

TIk^ losses of the English merchants on this occasion Avere very great, 
but tlios(' of Howciua, the rich Hong merchant, av(TO still greater, for some 
(ire junks sent against tlie British ships, having been driftcxl by the Avind 
in a Avrong direction, set lire to some of Ins A\arehoiises, Avliicdi were full of 
Aaluable goods; and before th(^ tlames could be extinguislied, j)rope7’ty to an 
inimensc amount Avas consumed. 

It A\as now r(‘soived to make a direct attack u])on ('ant on; and Avhile 
a part of the fleet, comluct(ul by (Captain Elliott, sailixl up the river to the 
factories, to iuACst the city on that side, the ri'.st of the ships, under the 
(‘omniand of Cienertal Sir Hugh (lough, Avho had latidy arrived from 
iMadras, ])roceeded by another branch of the sti’cam to a diffennit point, 
and lan(h‘d at a small creih, about tAVo miles from the Avail of the toAUi, 
iK'ar whicli, on souk* h('ights, stood four fortresses, Avith guns mounted, and 
guardi'd by Tartar troojis. Theses AViTe all assailixl at onci', and takem by 
storm, th(‘ gallant (hdence of the Tartars (‘osting many liv(‘s, and the 
people of Canton saw, Avilh dismay, the British fiag A\avi})g on the forts to 
aaIucIi they had tru^tl‘d for tlu'ir safety. Tlu' tiring from the aa alls ol tlui 
city was continiu'd all day, but at night all the principal inhabitants 
d(‘[)arti‘d with their fandlics, taking Avith them their plate, jcAVcls, and other 
valuable property. 

There is no doubt that Canton might then have been occupied by the 
English, Avithout much or any op])ositiou; but (Captain Elliott ])referi’ed 
making terms A\iththe authorities of that city, Avho, through the nu'dium of 
lioAvqua, offered to treat for its ransom. The conditions proposed, and 
agri'cd to, Averc these. Six millions of dollars Avere to be j)aid, Avithin seven 
days, for the use of the British government, besides a sullicicnt sum to 
indemnify those A\'ho had suffered by the plunder of th(J hudories. Thi^ 
Inijx'rial (Commissioners, and all the troo[)s, ('.xccqit those belonging to the 
j)rovin(H', Avere to withdraAV to the distance of sixty miles from Canton; and 
tlie Chinese were to engage not to rejiair their fortifications, or erect any 
new ones, till the disputes between the tAvo nations should b(.‘ finally settled. 
This treaty Avas signed by Ke Kung, the governor, Vihshan, the Tartar corn- 
mander-iii-chief, and the Commissioners, on the day after the ca])turc of the 
heights; and it Avas a great disa}>pointment to the victors, just Avhen they 
Avere preparing to take possession of the city, to r(‘ceive a message from 
Captain Elliott, commanding tlicm to stoj) all furtluT proceedings. 

I^lie Tartar troops had scarcely marched out of Canton, when a iicav 
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army, mutilK riii^jr aj'jinn'iitly many thousands, appeared on the lu'ij^hts in 
warlike arra^, on ^liieli tlu* Kn^lish, \\lio jiatnrally suspected tliat treach- 
ery was int(‘ii(k‘(l, sent 1o recpiirc an e\i)]anation; but as the oceiirreuee 
was as jnuch a 1113 ^tery b) the ruling ]K)wers as to themselves^ empnries 
wiTe instil III ed res|je{‘tini]j tlie unknown troojis, when it was ascertained that 
all till' \<)nnj4 iMisti(‘s of thirty-six villages around Canton^ had entered into 
a (‘ompaet to deliv(‘r their (‘onntry from the liarharians, and having arincul 
lh<!ms(‘lves, had assi‘ml)led to tlie niiinbcr of about twenty-live thousand, 
for that pnrjjose. Tli(‘ir valiant intentions wen^, however, frustrated by a 
pi'ri'mptoiy order from the magistrates to disperse, and th(*y retimicd cpiietly 
to tlieir homes. 

The despatches sent by Yihshan to Peking respecting what liad taken 
phiec at CYinton, were as far from the truth as ean well be imagiiu'd. Not a 
word was said about the ransom momy, but Ids Imperial iNlajestv was in- 
formed that th(‘ eitv having been in danger, and the peojde having beggi'xl 
for pi‘aee, the (kuiimissioners had been induced to promise the barbarians 
one million of taels of sil\(‘.r tor their opium, wdueh, he sidd, w^as all they 
desinid, and that wlien tliis demand should he eoiujdied with, they would 
be ijuite willing to withdraw' to the outer waters, that is, bej'ond the J>(>gu(\ 
IM1U8 the Einiieror was ke])t in ignorance of the real stall' of affairs, whili' 
the forbearance of the Pritish commander was purchased at the ])riec of six 
millions of dollars, four of which were jiaid out of the treasury, and tlu‘ 
r(\st by the Hong merchants, the share of llow qna being 820, 000. When 
tlie greater part laid been paid, and security gi\cn for tlie I’cmainder, tlii' 
Pritish troops returned to Hong Kong. The arrangement made bv Captain 
Ihliott not Ixung generally ajiprovi'd of, he was suiierscded by Sir Henry 
Pottinger, who arrived at Macao, in August 18 ll. 

In tlic meantime, tlu^ mandarins of (Canton, regardless of the treatv, were 
erecting mnv fortifications in many places along the river, and repairing those' 
that had been injured; ])ut thi^ foreign trade was proceeding as usual, below 
AVhani])oa, a village about twelve miles from Cvauton, where the foreign 
trading vessels ari', usually anchored, and ojiium was again selling along the 
whoki line of the coast. 

The new British Commandant adopted a different line of conduct from 
that pursued by bis predecessor, giving the Chinese authorities to under- 
staml that they must either accede to all the demands of tluj British govern- 
ment, or expect that very decided ste])s w'ould be taken to force them into 
com})liauc('. Not only did ho require [laymcnt fur the opium, but tliut 
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other ports, besides that of Canton, should be opened to British trade; and 
he resolved not to tei’iiiiiiate tlie war on any other conditions. 

An expedition was immediately undertaken against Amoy, a strongly- 
fortified city and poj‘t, in an island of the same name, belonging to the 
province of Fokicn, and situated, within a spacious bay, about half-way 
between Canton and Chusan. The town is large and popidous, defended 

by stone walks and batteries, and 
has, from time immemoi’ial, been 
a j)lacc of great trade, its mer- 
chants being classed among the 
most wealthy and enterprising in 
the Eastern world. It has a very 
fine harbour, with (‘very conve- 
nience for loading and unloading 
ships, which can sail close up to 
the houses; and it also possesses 
a fine citadel, with a cannon 
foundry, and vast magazines for 
military stores in the suburbs, 
which are separated from the city 
by a chain of rocky hills, over 
whi(di a ])aved road leads through 
a j)ass, with a niassiv(‘ gateway on 
the highest point. The streets of the city are narrow, but it contains 
sev(!ral handsome temples, and houses belonging to the mandarins and 
merchants. 

The flec^t destined to attack this important ])hicc, consisted of thiii^y-four 
vessels, four of tlunn steanun’s, which appejired off Amoy, on th(j twenty- 
sixth of August. The mandarins immediately des])atched an offiecn’ with a 
flag of truce, to know why so many ships had come togctlner, and w^hat 
commodities they wanted. He was told they were not come to trade wnth 
the pc^ople of Amoy, which he ])robably knew jxndectly wx‘ll; and Sir Henry 
Pottinger sent a wa*itteu answer, addressed to the chief commanding officer 
of Fokien, stating that the ditterenees existing bc^twa^en the Chinese empire 
and Great Britain, rnachi it his duty to take possession of the town, and to 
hold it until those dilferences should be settled; therefore, lu^ intimated 
that, to save bloodshed, lie would advise that it should be surrendered with- 
out resistance. The hint had the desired effect, and very little opposition 
was made; but despair cfiused several of the mandaiins to commit suicide, 
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which, ill (/hinji, is not ctinsidcn^d ii crime, and is, therefore, often resoitcd 
to in times of ditticnlty and danger. 

When the city was entered by tlie Britisli troops, it was foiuid in nnicJi 
tlu^ same state as Tinghao, on a similar occasion. The most respcctalile of 
th(^ inhabitants liad fled, and a great deal of property had been removed, 
bnt inncli had been necessarily left behind; and the streets were soon filled 
with phindc'rers, wlio, in s])ite of the efforts of the soldiery, contrived to 
appropriatt^ a vast ipiantity of goods to which they had no claim. Fjcaving 
a garrison at Kolongsoo, a small rocky island, forming part of the fortifi- 
cations of* Amoy, the cxjiedition proceeded to Chnsan, which was speedily 
rt;-occnpi(^d, bnt not without the sacrifice of many lives on the [lart of tlie 
Cliinese, who made an attiaiipt to defemd Tinghae, but were soon obliged to 
surr(‘nder; and this fine island was again governed by a Britisli magistracy. 

^riK‘ iK'xt conquest was that of (diinhae, a larger and opulent city at the 
mouth of the Ningpo river, the o(;ciipation of which was a preliminary 
step to the attack upon Ningpo itself. Chinhae stands at the foot of a lofty 
hill, and is inclosed by a high wall, about thirty-seven feet in thickn(‘ss, 
over which may be seen tlu^ tall masts of vessels, gliding along a branch of 
the riv(ir that runs tlmmgli the town. On the summit of the hill is the 
(utaded, whieh, from its commanding position, is most important as a mili- 
tary station, being, as it Avero, the key to both Clnnliae and Ningpo, the 
latter situated about fiftecai iuil(‘s up the river. This fortress is also sur- 
rounded by a strong wall, with niassiv(‘ gates, and on two sides, the height 
is so ])recipitous, that it is inaccessilile, ex(*ej)t at owe point, wliere a narrow 
jiath winds from the stai, which skirts the base of the hill, and to this jiath 
tiiere is no way by land. The citadel coinniiinieates witli the toAvn, by a 
stei‘p (causeway, to a harrier gate, at the bottom of the hill, where a l)ridge, 
over a moat, leads to one of the city gates; and w hen the British tieet ar- 
rlv(Ml, every point was fortified wdth batteries, and guns mounted, while the 
hills w(‘i‘e eoA'crcd Avith (uicampinents. 

The; taking of (3hinhae wfis aecompanied by some of the most frightful 
seu'iies of misery that Avcrc Avitnessed during tlic Avhole course of the 
war. The (yhiuese having prepared to make a vigorous resistance, the city 
and eitaded were bombarded at once, and as the former was very densely 
peopled, numbers of the inhabitants were killed, even in tlieir houses. 
Among the inelamdioly incidents of tluat dreadful day Avas, the bercaA^cinent 
of a poor man, whose, four children A-verc struck at the same moment, by a 
cannon ball. Tlu; distracted father was seen emlmicing thedr lifeless bodies 
ill turn, and attempting to throw himself into the river, Avhilc his friends 
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were lioldiii" him back. Tlicse/’ remarked an odicer who was an eye wit- 
ness of this sad s])ectacle, are the unavoidable miseries of war:’^ nor w as 
it, on this occasion, a solitary instance of such calamities. 

Chinliae was taken on the tenth of October; and on the following: day^ 
fli(' fl(5ct proceeded up the river to Ning;po, having: left a guard of three 
liundnul nicii in the captured city. The name of th(j river is the Talu^e, 
and the country through wdiich it runs is a highly-cultivated plain, inter- 
sected with nunn'rous canals, and abounding with cattl(\ which is an 
unusual sight in (diina. dMio villages ani numerous, and a large town is 
situated at every five or six miles along thi‘ rivea*, while, in the distance, are 
scon ranges of lofty hills, forming th(‘ boundary ot‘ a very charming pros- 
pect. The whole province of (diekeang is luxuriant and beautiful, and 
contains an immense [) 0 ])ulation, all the towns and villages being crow'dc^d 
with iiihabitants. Nunujrous families also dwell on tin; waters, whicdi are 
enlivened by verdure, as the poor people wdio lead this am[)hibions kind of 
life, cultivjite little gardens on board their barges. 

Ilang-cdiow-foo, whicdi, mulcr some of the early dynasties, was the capital 
of the empire, is still one of the most wealthy and i)leasant cities of (hiina. 
Tt is supposed to contain jiopnlation etpial to that of London, and is 
adorned wdth man}’^ (degant buildings. The shops Jire handsome, and w ell 
stocked, not only wdth native produce, hut with British manufactures, parti- 
<‘ularly broad cloth, wiiicli is very much used in this and the more northern 
))arts of ('hina. The country around Ilang-chow^-foo is studded with orna- 
mented villas, and lofty pagodas, and is beautifully diuTsifujd witli bill and 
dal(!, the former covered to the summit with a variety of trc(is and shrubs, 
among which, the cam])hor and tallow treses are cons])icuous, the om^ hy 
their bright green, the other by their pur])le, leaves; and as Chekeang is 
one of the principal silk provinces, plantations of mulljerry trees arc; found 
in ever}' part. 

The city of Ning])o, now a phice of so mueii interest and importance to 
(treat l^ritain, xvas taken without the least o])positi()u on the part of the 
inhabitants, many of whom assisted the English to scale the walls, and 
open the gates, which had been barricaded, so that, happily, iho terrible 
scenes that had occurred at Chiuhae were* not enacted on this o(*(;asion. 
Ningpo is a much larger city than Chiuhae, and being in the immediate 
vicinity of the green tea districts, wdiich are partly in Chekeang, and jiartly 
ill (fan-hoey, one of the three dmsions of the ancient province of Nanking, 
it is very conveniently situated as a trading station for British vessels. It 
lias six arched gates, and is almost surrounded by water, the river rnnning 
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Oil OTIC side jilinost close to tlie walls, and a canal, forming a bomulary to 
the T‘eiuain(](a’ of the* city, with the cxc(‘])tioii of a small part of the siihiirbs. 
The niTn])arts are hij^li, and so wide, that three carriages might be driven 
abreast on their sinmnit, and the Avails arc strengthened by huge square 
buttrt‘sses on tlie inside. 

The houses in Ningja^ have generally two stories, the one raised above 
th(^ otluT on pillars, each story Inuing a sepjiratc tiled roof. All the good 
houses are within a small court, the 
latter ])av(;d with flag stones, and orna- 
luentcd with flower-beds, and tanks for 





gold lish. The principal entrance to these abodes consists of tlic usual triple 
doors, but those which form a communication between different apartments, 
are of many fantastic shapes. There arc no glass windoAvs, and when the 
Ihiglish first arrived, there Avcrc no fire-places ; but the officers very soon 
siipplitid that defieieney in the houses Avhere they established themselves, 
and have thus introduced a conveiiiencc into China, Avhich Avill probably be- 
come general among a people who arc by no means indifferent to their per- 
sonal comforts. 

A curious incident, highly illustrative of the Chinese character, is related 
by one of the i^ritish officers, as having occurred during his residence at 
Ningpo. A paper was one day thrown over the wjill, addressed to the 
l^nglish, containing, among other arguments, this singular appeal to tlieir 
feelings, on the 'impropriety of remaining any longer in China. You have 
been aAvay from your country long ciioughj your mothers and sisters must 
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be for your retiu'n. Go back to your families, for we do not want 

you ben?/^ 

In the luoiitli of March, 1812, the Chinese made a desperate cflbrt to 
rcicover the cities of (yhiuhae and ]S'iu{]^|)o, wliich tliey entered on the same 
day, by sealing the walls; but in both cases, they were repulsed with 
considerable loss. At Niiigpo, about two hundred and fifty soldiers were 
killcMl in the market place, when th(i remainder savcMl themselves by flight, 
serambliug over the walls in the utmost confusion. This attack appears to 
have b(^en the result of a ])lan, concerted among the chiefs of the army and 
some of the governors, as a fleet of jiiiiks was sent just at the same time 
against Chusan, but equally uothoiit eflect. 

Having failed in their enterprises, the Chinese forces assembled at Tsekee, 
a town about eleven milc^s from NingjK), where they formed an extensive 
encampment, and endeavoured to cut ofl‘ the supplies that were earned 
every day, by the country people, into the city. This measure brought on 
an immediate cngagcmieiit, and again th(i Impenal troops were put to 
flight, heaving above six hundred dead upon the field. For two months 
after this battle, hostilities were suspended, and the markets, as in time of 
])(‘aco, wen^ ])l('ntifully supplied with poultry, fish, and very fine vegetables. 

About this time, the Enifieror removed to Zhehol for the summer, which 
gave rise to a report in the Bi’itish army, that he had fled in dismay, on 
hearing of the ])reparations that were making for the invasion of the 
capital; but this mistake was soon (hscovered, as he haughtily rcfuscnl to 
listen to the proposed terms of peace, and continued to issue orders for 
the total annihilation of the enemy, not being aware of the true state of 
affairs. 

On the seventh of May, the British army left Niiigpo, on its progress 
towards the north. The intention of the general was to proceed to Nan- 
king, and take possession of that impoi'tant city, as a prelude to the attack 
on Pc'kiug, provided the Ein])cror shoidd persist in refusing to make peace 
on the terms demanded by the government of Great Britain. Between the 
mouths of the Tahcc and Yang-tse-keang, or Ningpo and Nanking rivers, 
on the coast of Cliekeang, stands the town of ("haj)oo, the chief port of 
communication between China and Japiin. It is situated at the foot of a 
chain of wooded hills, which, on the landing of the English, were covered 
with Tartar troops, who fled without making any attempt to jircveut the 
invaders from entering the city. The Tartar inhabitants of Cluapoo, those 
who were able to bear arms being all soldiers, occupied a small division of 
the town, separated from that of the Chinese, by a wall, and built with the 
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rej^iilarity of an (:ncam])niciit, whore they dwelt with their Avives and 
<;hil(ir(ni, many of* whom wore made widows and orphans on that fatal day; 
for, unfortiinatoly, wlicii the soldiers tied from the hoijijlits, a i)arty of about 
thn^e hundr(‘(l Tartars took refuse in a tein[)lc, to which they were piu’- 
suod; and under the inistakcm idea that, if they surrendered, no ([uartiT 
Wf)uld Ix; j>jiv(‘n, tlu'v fired on the enemy, killing:; and wounding; scn’eral 
British ot}ic(irs; an a(*t of useless resistanoci that cost the livens of all, with 
the exce])tion of about forty, who wfwe made prisoners, but were subsc- 
(jiumtly rc'leascd. Those who had sought safety in fli^^ht, on the first 
ap])earance of the British force, carried their families away withtlumi; but 
most of the poor women av hose hushands were hilled at the Joss house, not 
knowinj^ where to looh for ])rotection, and fully iinpr(\ss(Ml with a belief tluit 
pcTpetual shwery would be their lot, should they fall into the hands of the 
foe, thrcAv their helpless infants into the tanks and Avells, and then destro\ed 
themselves or each' other. Many were saved by tlu^ tinudy interference of 
those they fe^u’cd. From this, and many other sc‘en(\s ol* horror AAutnessc^d 
duringthc war, it is evident that suicide is of more freepumt occurrence in 
CJiina than in any other part of the hnoAAn Avorld. 

Soon after the ca])ture of Chapoo, the fleet entered the river \’an*^-tse- 
keanj*:, or the Child of the Ocean. This noble stream rises in Thib(;t, and 
floAvs through 2700 miles of country ere it reaches the sea, being the* 
largc^st river in the Avorld, except the Mississippi and the Amazon; and 
considering the innumerable canals Avhich it supplies vi ith Avater, to hcej) 
the country through Avliich it passes under constant irrigation, the com- 
merce canaed on upon its bosom, the fruitfulness of its banks, and the 
clepth and breadth of its Avaters, it may well claim the first place among the 
rivers of the globe. The right bank of the Yang-tsc-keang is more ])ic- 
turescpie than the left, on account of the chains of hills aaIiIcIi rise behind 
each other, and Avliich are covenHl Avith rich and varied foliage, not merely 
in the distance, hut sweeping down to the banks of the stream; Avhilc the 
country on the other side is flat, and cidtivated with rice, hut rendered 
phrasing to the eye hy many neat little villages. As the fleet sailed 
majestically up the river, the villagers flocked, in crowds, to the shore, to 
gaze at the novel s])ectacle of steam ships on the waters of China. On the 
tAventicth of July, the fleet anchored at Chin-keang-foo, a strongly -fortified 
city, A\’hich, as regards its entrance hy the Y^aug-tse-keang, is looked upon 
as one of the keys of the empire, and forms a harrier for the defence of the 
int(‘rior. 

The river is, in this pail:, about a mile and a half broad, and lU’ar the 
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present, at first, a very formidable appearanec; but no sooner liad tbc 
fbi^lisli set foot upon the shore, than they lied down the hills^ and dis- 
persed in all directions, so ^reat was the terror now inspired by the sij^lit 
of Jb'itish soldi(n*s. Th(^ Tartars, however, bravely defended tlie city, dis- 
piitinj; every inch of ground, and firing incessantly from the ram])arts, 
uhieh w(ir(' at length ascended by scaling ladders, and after some desperatcj 
lighting, in which many Knglishmen were killed, tin; British flag was 
planted on the walls. Still the Tartars continued to resist witli determined 
valour, fighting in the strec'.ts witli tlieir long sju'ars, and firing with match- 
lo(dvs from the houses, for several hours, till night came on, when they were 
obliged to give up the contest, and the inhabitants then began to make 
their escape from the city. 

The taking of Chin-kcang-foo is memorable for one of tho^fe extraordinary 
acts of individual resolution to wdiich some would give the naitu^ of heroism, 
others, that of folly or madiu'ss. This was the sedf-sought fate of the 
Tartar general, who had made the greatest exertions to save the (;ity, but 
who, when he found that the contest was decided in favour of the enemy, 
went into his house, and taking his accustomed seat in an arm chair, 
ordered his servants to set fire to the dwelling. His body was found the 
next day much burned, but retaining tluj sitting ])osture in which he had 
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placed liimsetf to meet the approach of dcatli. Probably he had swallowed 
0 ])iurri, to di^aden his senses ere the flames reached him, as this is supposed 
to be not an nneommon })ractice. On the morning after the battle, the 
streets were found to be strewed with the dead; the houses were mostly 
deserted, tliose of the government officers were in flames; the shops were 
broken open and plundered; and female suicide was committed to a more 
fearful extent than even at Chapoo. 

Hut hit ns leave this scene of horror, and proceed with the fleet to the 
famous city of Nanking, forty miles higher up the river. This ancient 
capital is still a large, populous, and wealtly city, and although exhibiting 
none of that splendour which depends on the residence of the court, is 
still superior, in many respects, to the present metrox)olis. It is the resi- 
dence of a great number of liteniry men, and has many flourishing manu- 
factures, pai1;icularly those of silk, and the cotton clotli which is known by 
its name. The city and its vicinity present many objects of attraction, 
among which, the porcelain tower still holds the first place. This celebratcMl 
work of art, and the temple to which it is attached, were l)uilt by the 
Emperor Yong-lo, ere he removed the scat of government from Nanking 
to Peking. 

The pagoda is the most elegant structure of the kind that has hithci’to 
been met with l)y Europeans in China, and takes its name from the tiles of 
white jiorcelain with which the solid brick-worlc of the building is covenjd, 
every tile being cast in a mould, with an indenture in the shape of a half 
cross, the bricks having a projecting piece of a similar form, which fits into 
the cavity. Tlie tower consists of nine stories, and is remarkable for its 
correct proportions. Its form is octagonal, the angles being marked on 
each side by a row of tiles, red and green phiced alternately. A light 
balustrade of green porcelain runs round each story, at every corner of 
which hangs a bell. The staircase is within the wall, and communicates 
with every floor. Each story forms a room with a painted roof, and con- 
tains. a number of idols placed in niches; and each room has four windows, 
])laccd towards the four cardinal points. There are priests attached to this 
pagoda, to keep it in good order, and to sec that it is illuminated at all fes- 
tivals, the cx2)enses being ])aid by the contributions of those who bestow 
money for such jiui’jioses in the hope of propitiating the deities. 

It was about the middle of August, wdien the British fleet arrived within 
sight of Nanking, which was garrisoned by about fourteen thousand troops; 
and here another sanguinary conflict was exj>ccted, but hai)pily tliis antici- 
pation was not realized, for just as the attack was about to be commenced. 
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ii flag of truce was displayed, mid the British general was informed that 
certain high Commissioners, de])uted by the Emjieror, were on their way 
for the pur[)ose of negotiating a peace. These joyful tidings were speedily 
confirmed by the arrival of the three; delegates, Kcyning, an uncle of tin; 
Emperor, an elderly man of dignified manners, whose rank was denoted by 
his yellow girdle; Elepoo, the former govenior of Chekeang, w^ho lias been 
already spoken of, and who was distinguished as a member of the roj^al 
family, by his red girdle; and a Tai'tar general, whose girdle w^as blue. 
The last, having been degraded for some ofienee, Avore a cap with a white 
ball on the top, Avhile the caps of his three attendant officers w^erc distin- 
guished by balls of a blue colour, denoting a superior rank to that of their 
master, wdio had not been deprived of his command, althougli lowered in 
])oint of dignity, a case of veiy common occurrence; at the; capricious court 
of the Celestial Empire. These high functionaries Avere conveyed on board 
the (^orinvallis in a steam vessel, and open(‘d the negotiations which termi- 
natc;d in a treaty of jieacc, Avhich Avas most honourable to the English 
nation, and Avliich Avas signed on the 29th of August, 1812. 

As the British ])lenii)otentiary had yielded nothing of his demands, all 
the concession was on the part of the Chinese government, which Avas thus 
placed ill the novel position of luring compi'lled to listen to the dietati;s of 
a foreign poAver, not Avithstan ding the vain-glorious boasting of a ministc'r 
A\ho in one of his despatclics had said, Shall a small nation dan^ 1o 
])ro]X)se terms to the great central em])ire? such presumption cannot bt; 
borne llie small nation did, hoAVcver, jiroposc terms, and the great cen- 
tral empire Avas obliged to accede to them. 

The articles of the treaty were these: laisting peace and fricndsliip to 
be preserved between the tiAo empires. China to pay tvvent\"-one millions of 
dollars, as an indemnification for the expenses of the war. Tlie fiAx; ports of* 
(^anton, Amoy, Foo-choo-foo, Ningpo, and Shang-hac, to be open to the 
British, avIio should haAx the libertA'^ of appointing consuls to reside in those 
towns; and regular tariffs of import and export duties to be cstahiished, so 
that the merebants might not be subjected, as tliey had been, to the impo- 
sitions of the (fiiinese aiuhoritics.^^ The island of llong-kong was to be 
ceded for ever to tlic crown of England, All subj(;ets of Great Britain, 
wdiether European or Indian, then prisoners, were to be released, w itliout 
ransom or conditions of any kind. And lastly, the Emperor was to grant 
a free pardon to all those of his oavii subjects w ho had incurred ])eiialties by 
holding intercourse Avith the British Ollicers. 

The Emperor objected strongly to tbc opening of Eoo-choo-foo, on 
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fictiount <sf ivs VK‘ii«ity to tlio principal black tea districts; alleging that if 
the Ihiglish shipjx'd tiuar tea at this port, instead oT at Canton, the trade 
of the lalt{‘r place would be mined, and groat numbers of liis subjects 
tlier(‘by injurfxl; but as the object of gaining access to this port was the 
A (‘IT oiu' tliat foruK'd the ground of objection on the jiart of the Chinese 
g<)V(‘rmnent, namely, to iiA’oid the inconvenicnice and expense of bringing 
goods four hundred miles for shijnnent; this point Avas insisted on, and 
(‘vc’iitually gaiiKxl by the liritish ])lenip(iteutiary, who, as a security for the 
(‘\ae1ioii of tlie tniaiy, announeed his iiitmitiou of keeping posscvssioii of 
Chusan and Koodong-soo, until all the money sliould he jiaid, and the rest 
(d‘ <he terms fully eompl(‘t(‘d. 

Foo-choo-foo, a place of considerable trade, and the ca]utal of the pro- 
a Iiut of Fokien, is seated on the hanks of the ]Min, one of the groat rivers 
of (Miina. The country around is mountainous, and the scciuny on the 
hordtTs of the river is described as being ATTy romantic and beantiful, 
res(‘ud)ling, here and there, llic most picturcs(jue paits of the banks of tlie 
Rhine; and as the climate is much more tomjieratc tliaii in the southern 
pro\ iiutes, f'oo-choo-foo Avill jArobahly be more pleasant to the English aw 
a place of residence, than (hiiiton. The city stands on both siclcwS of the 
river, the tAvo parts being connected by a celebrated stone bridge, consisting 
of thirty-tln’ce arches, wliicdi is mcniioiicd as a AATuidcrfiil AAork of art, by 
tlie J(‘suit Avrilcrs of thi^ sevcuitceuib centnry. The liberty of trading to 
h\) 0 -elK)o-foo is of th(A utmost im])ortanc(‘. to this country, as the bhude teas 
cun b(' brought in boats direct to the ships from the farms where they arc 
grown; and thus the enormous e\])enses of land carriage to Canton Avill 
be oliviatcd. Shaiig-hac is om^ of the gr(‘atest comiporcial emporiums of 
east (Til Asia, being aclAaiitagc'Ously situated for native trade, on tlie ri\'(Ar 
Woo-sung, Avhi(di tloAVs into tlic mouth of the Yang-tse-keang, and thus 
communicates Avith the (Ireat Canal, and the Yellow River. This port has 
a commodious harbour, and is frccpicnted by trading junks from all parts 
of the empire. The streets are narrow, but mam" of them are paA^cd Avith 
tiles, and although the shops arc small, they are plentifully stocked with 
ualivo commodities of all (h'seriptions; and many of them contain Eiiglisli 
broad cloths and other European goods. The great advantage of Sliang- 
hae, as a Uritish station, is its easy commnnioation, by water, Avitli the 
interior provluee.s of the emjjive, and the populous cities on the Yang-tse- 
keang, and the Imperial (^anal. 

Aftin- tht^ signing of the tivaty at Nanking, the British ships began to 
leave the river, and by the end of 0(itobcr, the troops had all returned to 
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tlic'ir snvcnil shitioiis. Tjord Saltoiiii was apjFoiiitcd ^i^overiior of Ifcuii;- 
koiFj^, vvluiro p’oat iinprovcraciits had hocii iiiado sinc(‘ tlu^ Ih'itisli had 
in posscsNioii of the island. Tiie new town, the principal paj*t ol whit*li is 
built on a liill, lias made considerahie |)r()^r(‘ss, ami many marine \illas 
Jiave been erected in the most picturc'sqiK) situations by llie English oilicers, 
for their own n'sidiaice. A Baptist chapi‘1, ll.e llrst Protestant plac(‘ ol 
worsliij) in Cliina, A\as cotisecTaled at Jbmg-kong on tin' 17th of duly, 
18 Pi; and about the sairn'. time, a lamehcent indixidnal [)i*es(aitt‘d to tin* 
British authorities in ih() island, twehe tlionsaiul dollars, for the jmqiose 
of building a hospital for foreign seamen, eitluu’ ai. ilong-kong, or any 
other of the British si'ttUanenls. 'Fhe donor is a uiralthy Parsi^e merchant, 
largely connected with the British trade in India. 

The peace so hap[)ily eonehided at Nanking, was m soni** dangler of l)C'!’‘g 
disturbial by intelligcuice Avhich n‘ach(Ml thi^ Bi’ilisli [)lenipotcntiary, soon 
aftiT his return to Amoy, of an atrocious act (‘onnnitted by thc‘ (diinesc^ 
authoriti<'s at Formosa, who had put to d(‘ath tlui cihuxs of two vi'ssels w hich 
had been wrecked some months prexiously on that island. Th(‘ unfortunate 
men, aniounting to above two hundred and (‘ighty, thus cruelly (h'prixed ol‘ 
lite, w(Tc mostly natives of India, but subji'cts of (Irc'at Britain, ^dierc' 
AX (‘re also a few Europeans and Americans, six. of whom ax ere spari‘(l, on 
the su[)position that they were of higluT ra-nk than the rest, and ought to 
be si'iit to Pidving for e\(‘cution; for it app(‘ar(‘d that th(‘ Ihnpi'ror laid 
sanctioned the pc’iqietration of this enormity, under a false impression that 
the shij)s had come to the island with hostile intent. Sir !1( nry Fottinger, 
on iX’ceiving tin; melancholy ncAVs, ])eremptorily (h'lnamh'd tliat ail thos(‘ 
who had beam (M)nc(aaied in the transaction, should b(.‘ degrad(‘d, and their 
property given ui) for the benefit of th(^ families ot* tlu‘ suner(‘rs. Hdie 
Fmp(‘ror readily promised to inxestigate the affair, and mak(' all tlu‘ amends 
in his poxx^er for the (unielty and iiijiistic<‘ of his olliccM's, xxla: Xvdl, no doubt, 
be sexerely punislu'd, not only for their barbarity, but for having misri'pnj- 
s(mt('d the circumstances to tlu'ir soxereign. 

Not long after the sad ex(‘ut at Formosa, a scuious dlsturbami^ took 
])lac(' at Clinton, oxxing to the jniscondmd of soim‘ La, sears, wlncdi h'd to 
the assemiding of a moh, and an attack on the British tmMoiy, which was 
plundered and set on finx. The English and Aimu'ican ladi('s wire placed 
under the ])rot(x*ti(m of Mingcpia, tlie Hong mereiiant, who ])()lit(‘ly sent 
sedans to conve^y them to his factory, and extui offered th(‘m an asylum in 
his house; hut as the riots Avere sp(‘cdily terminated hy tlu^ arrixal of Sir 
Hugh Oough, they had no occasion to avail themselxes of Chinese hospi- 
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tality, so Ihiit IIk’ urj])rccc(](’uU‘(l o\(‘,iit of an English lady paying a visit to 
a Cdiiticsc' fatinly, has yet to })o recorded among the curious events of the 
ninotceth (*(‘ntiiry. 

Th(‘ ratifi(‘ation of t!’C tn'iity of ])eacc has been dedayed in consequence 
of the sudden death of the High Coinmissioner Elepoo; but the monopoly 
of tJie Hong nuu’cEants is abolislied, and there seems to be every reason to 
liopcj and believe tliat, in a short tirno^ tlie social as well as conmiereial 
intercourse betvvecai (ireat Hritain and Cliina, will be so fully established, 
that tlu‘ |)eoj)le of England will no longer })e strangers in the (\‘lestial 
lhnj)ire. 




THE HISTORY OE INDIA. 


INTKOlWn'ION. 


FEW coinitries in the world have experienced more revolutions than 
India^ or been made the subject of so iiuiny able and intereslinj; works. 
Eaeli |)eriod of its history furnishes abundant inateri(ds for whole voliunes^ 
and, at diffcn'nt times, has been niore or Jess connected wdth that of almost 
every known civilized nation. From the earliest times, its wealth, and the 
valuable productions of its soil, have tempted other nations to invade its 
territories, or visit it for the sake* of commercial advantages, in consecjuence 
of w hich, it has always been a scene ot‘ constant wariare, as wadi as of 
commercial enterprise, and the* well-knowm adaj^e, that 

“ -Might overcomes light,” 

has never been more fully or more frct|uently exemplified, than on th(' 
cxtensi\e plains of llii^dostan. 

The history of India embraces four principal eras; — the early dominion 
of the Bramins; the (ircck and Moslem invasions; the powerful and 
splendid empire of the Mofi^uls; and the rise of the British sovereignty in 
Hindostan, w^liich has long superseded that of the Mogul emperors as the 
dominant power, and has extended itself over parts of tJn^ eountiy that 
never owmed subjection to those mighty monarchs. 

It would be impossible, in a narrative so brief and general as this, to 
speak individually of any hut the most prominent of the numerous king- 
doms and principalities into which the country has been divided at every 
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period of its history. existence of some of these has been but transient^ 
while others liave flounslied for a considerable period, under a succession of 
powerful and u caltliy ])riuees; but, from the days of Alexander the Great, 
till now, each su(;eecding century has witnessed so many revolutions among 
the native states of India, that very few traces remain of what they 
have b(^en. The native Indians consist of two distinct people, the Hindus 
and tlie Moliannnedans, the former being the descendants of the ancient 
oceuj)ants of tlio country; the latter, of their conquerors, both Turks and 
Tartars. The Hindus, were, no doubt, in very distant times, a great 
people; but they have been, for ages, the prey of foreign invasion, and 
although their princes have always possessed dominions in various parts of 
the (country, and many of them have, e\en in modern times, been at the 
head of great monarchies, yet few^ were able to maintain their independence 
after the establishment of the Mogul empire; wluai some of the native 
kingdoms were totally annihilated, and others bt.'camc tributary to the 
eonqiu'rors. Still the Hindus have remained a distinct ])Copl(‘. They liave 
preseiTcd tluar religion and juruliar customs umdiaugcal, and havci, from 
time to lime, founded lunv states that have risen to great eminence, but 
vvdiicli, like those also of IMohammedan origin, have gradually j ielded to 
British ascendancy. 
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EARLY HISTORY. 

. ' If T is imi\crsjilly believed tluil tlie " '' 

' I rieli, (er-tile, uiul ('xteiisive rej»;i()ti 

' |: i laio^vii l)y tlie iHinie of India, was one of the eai'liest 

i-i I -! civilized (‘ouniries of the aiieiciit world. Tt lias never 

J \ l)e(‘n, like (^hina, a {>;reat inonarcliy united under one 

liead, but has, fiem tlie most renuite aji^es, l)een dividc‘(l 
into many states, of which tlicj (;arly history is veiy 
uncerUiin. 

The enijiire of the Hindus was probably founded as early as that of the 
('hiiuise, and, lonfz; bidbrc the (Ircek invasion, had attained to a hi<i:h dc^fi^rec 
of prospc'rity, and made* considerable jirof^^ress in various arts. Sev(‘ral 
lar”;e kingdoms, under a well-regulated form of goveniment, besides an 
intinite number of smaller states, Avcrc in ('\ist(aic(‘ many centurii's before^ 
tlie (^diristian era; but there is no auth(mti(* history respecting their founda- 
tion, nor are tluTO any records of their first rulers, (jxcept the romantic 
legends of the aneient poets of tlu^ land, which jii’C full of fables. The 
Hindus, it is believed, were not the original jicoplc^ of the comitry, but 
colonists, who had wandered from some more western cliun*, and locaUid 
themselves on the Ihiiiks of the Indus, where, at first, tliey occupied only 
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ji smull tract of lanfl, ai oiir <)tu‘ huiulrc'd miles to tlie north of tlu^ j)res(‘ut 
city of De lhi. Tiic (K riod of tli(‘ir arrival is miknown, nor has it ever ])eeii 
asc(Ttain(‘(l from m hat country tluy came; but there is j^reat reason to sup- 
pose that the first settlers were a com]>any of juiejsts, from Avliom descended 
the j)ow('rful orde r of Jlramins, who estaldishi'd tlicir relij;ie)n with a fe>rin of 
^•o\e'rujne‘nt ceuistituteul by themselves, anel gained an asceiiehiney over 
th(‘ baiharian natives l)y the* influence of sujjerior learning. 

Idle; suifaec e)f tlie ce)untry was, j>re>bal)ly, at that tinier cenereel with 
e‘\te‘nsi\c forests, and thinly inhabiteel by a few uneivilizeel tri])e.'s, whose 
orli^in is unkne)vvn. A bre>keui chain of mountains, callcel the Viudya range, 
ewteaieling fre)m cast to Ave'st, fe)rm(‘el a natural elivisiem of the country into 
two [larts; all to the north of that chain receiving the* name of llinelostan, 
all te) the south tluit of the Dex^can; and this elistinetie)n is still preserveel 
l)y the natives, while the Eure)]K;ans aj)ply the teTin llinde)stan te) the; whole 
of Inelia. It appears that the north of the country was, for a le)ng perioel, 
more advanccel in civilizatie)n than the south, but as tlm ITineliis became^ 
jne)]*e numerous, they s])read themsclve's soutlnvard, and gradually esta- 
Jisheel the laws anel redigion of the' llramins all oven’ India. Se)me have 
ce)nice’turcd that the^ first strangers who fornuul a se'ttlemu'ut on the Inelus 
Ave're) an Egy[)tian cole)ny, eir if not se), that they had derived their 1 now- 
ledge oi‘ the arts they introdu(‘(;d into India, fremi the Egyptians, It has 
also be^cn irnagine'd that the Bramins wea’c the w ise m(?n allueleei te) in the 
be)e)k e)f Kings, where we are told that, ‘‘ Sole)me)n’s wisdemi excelk'.d the 
vviselom of all the ediildreni of the blast ce)untry, anel all the wisdeim eif 
h'^ypt/^ 111 all probability, these priests establisheel themisclvcs in Inelia, 
with the view e^f beceiming its chieif rulers, as they brought with tluMu a 
<’oll(‘etie)n of sacred writings, called the Vedas, to wdiich they ascribed a 
supeu'iiatural origin, and upon which all the ancient laws of the Hindus 
were founded. The pe’ople were taught te) believe that these beieiks came, 
by some' miracideius means, from Rrama, the supreme deity, who gave te) 
the priests alone the powTr of e\])lainiTig thean, fe)rbidding all men from 
see^king kneiwledgo fre)m any other seiurce; and thus the Bramins, by the 
aid e>f supe'rstition, became the sole instructors of the people, and eibtaiiu'd, 
in ceiuseepumco, a most unlimited influence over them. 

It is, therefore, evident, that the earliest form of government know n in 
India, was that of a powerful x>viesthood; and it is supposed that the first 
code of laws promulgated among the Hindus, w^as compiled by tlu* Bramins 
tlK’inselves about the ninth <;(‘utiny before the (Miristian era. These laws, 
which lU'c referred to as giving the csirliest picture of the state of society 
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amoii" tlio Tiuliau nations^ \v(T(‘ draAvu from tlie Vedas, imd framed with a 
view of maintaining the supremacy of the ])riests over all other classt'.s, 
even that of hiji^s. They are called tlie laws of Menu, and are said 
to have been tlie work of an ancient hiAY^ver, Avho, according to Ilindn 
tradition, lived at the lime of tlie Flood, from A\hich he was miraculously 
})reserv(‘(l by the interposition of Brania; but the cod(^ affords in itself manv 
liroofs that it was composed at a [leriod wlien flu' country was po])ulous, 
and the j)eo])le far advanced in the arts of cmilised lif(‘, Avlien the lands 
were in a high state of cultiAalion, and there were kingdoms go\erned by 
great priiutes; so that many centuries must leave elajiscnl from tlu^ pc'riod 
of the Deluge, to have afforded time for siudi improvements; and thence it 
is inferi*(;d that the Bramins themselves com])osed these laws according to 
their oAvn vit'VAs respecting the best form of goverimumt to be established 
in the country. 

The most, important institution of this eodc^ Avas a division of the people 
into four distinct cash's or classes, Avhicli \v(‘re prohiliited from intermixing 
(‘ither by marriage or occujiation. first class Avas that of the priest- 

hood, Avho ruled ov('r the ]H)litical as avi'II as the religious affairs of the state*, 
and wc're treateal with far greater respeid than the kings, avIio belonged to 
the .*..coiid order: their pei*sons were held so sacred, that tliey could not 
hiAv fully be put to (h'ath, even for the greatest crimes; while any person 
who injurc'd a Jlramin, Avas jiunished Avilh greaU'r scTcrity than for any 
other offence. Th(3 second was the Avarrior caste, called Kshatriy.a, Avhich 
eonijireiiended all the soldiers and rulers of the country; kings, ])rinces, 
and magistrates. The third class, or Vaisyas, comjwised the grc'at mass of 
the peoph', as it ineluded the hus])andmen, nu'rehants, and those Avho jirac- 
tised trades, ('\cept the lower oi’der of iiK'clianics, Avlio belonged to the 
Sudra oi' servile caste, Avhlch Avas composed of sc'rvants and labourers. 
There Averc no slave's attaelaal to tlie soil, but domestic slavery, which at a 
later jieriod Avas univ ersal over the; Avhole of India, probably existed in those* 
ancient tnues. 

Besides the four ])rincipal divisions, the Vaisyas and Sudras wxjro subdi- 
Aided according to their avoeatloiis, every man being oliliged to folloAv the 
trade or profession of his lather, nor Avas it ]K)ssible for him to idivv his 
destiny, cither by exertion of talent, or accumulation of property. The 
son of a jcAvellc'r Avas destined to be a jeweller, and the son of a hus- 
bandman inevitably became a faiTucr and nothing else; nor Avere the 
Bramins or Warriors at liberty to leave their respective classes for any 
other; but the Brjimins were afterAvards freipicntly f'mployed as soldiers, 
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liko the Catljolic monks of tlic middle ti"Os; no one could become 

a Jlraiuiii, uiik'^s ]>»n’n in thnt liiG^b caste. TJieso rules have, with some 
varintions^ ]>e(‘ii ju’eserved d(uvn to tlie present (hiy, and have always e\er- 
eis('{| a (lir(‘el intiueuee over all the customs and maimers of the Indian 
nation; as it was mviessary to make a ^reat number of hnvs with regard to 
the domestic lialiits of the |)eo]>le^ in onh^r to maintain the entire separa- 
tion of tlie castes; for it may easily Ih^ supposed Ibat^ if the people had not 
h(‘en so rc^strieted as to render it im])ossi])le for them to change their mode 
of !if(i, without irienvrin^' severe penalties, irianv would lune ehosen other 
pursuits tliaii those marked out for them hy the aecuhait of hlrtli. Yet 
tlu' aneieut Hindus are r(‘prescnted as a ha[)py and prosperous nation, 
Jiviiij;* under a mild governuumt, and free from most of the o[)pressions 
tliat usually accompany d(!spoti.sui. 

The inllueiiee of the Jlrauiins was, in those times, nnhoinuh'd, for the 
kinj»;s were enjoiiKul hy tlie huvs to sel(x*t their ministers from amoii^- tliat 
class, to trcjat them ^ith respect, and to learn from them; and thc‘ lands of 
a llraniin who died without male lunrs, did not, devolve on the kin«', like 
those of other jiersons, bnt were divided amonjt the members of his order. 
Th(‘ Jlramins were the only ])hysieians, the only jucl;z:cs, and the only 
t,t‘aehers; it was divined inijiions to act contraT-y to th(‘ir will, and riTrac*- 
tory jirinecs were sometimes deposed hy tlieir autliority. ^ et they did not 
obtain this high consideration without imicli labour and sidf-dmiial, for they 
w('re oldigod to submit to many seviiri^ penaiuvs, and li'ad a very austere 
life, in order to gain a rcinitation for that snjierior saiietity wliieh has 
always been found the surc'st means of acquiring iniliicnec over a lialf eivi- 
liziid peojile, Even the Sudras, who, being a servile elass, wen' considered 
unworthy of sacred instrnetion, so that all knowledge of the Vi'das was kept 
from them, were taught to believe that hy siTviiig a Ilramiii faithfully, their 
souls would pass, after death, into a body of a higher caste; and liy that 
means, they might hope to be admitted to Inglier prhilcgcs in their next 
state of existence. 

The religious rites of the ancient Hindus were conducted with a degree 
of magiiifiei'iiee not excelled in any other ])art. of the Avorld. Tiie ti'injdi's 
w('re grand, and the ceremonies, particularly that of saciilicing, were 
imposing. The ft'stivals wTre enlivened hy music and dancing, and tlieir 
sphuidour was generally increased by a gorgeous procession. The ancient 
religion of the Hindus w^as diflercut from that which now exists. One 
supreme being wits woi’shippcd under the name of llrama, Jirid the tw'o 
gods, Siva and \ishnn, were also held in venoratiou as Ksojiarate forms of 
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ilu' Chief Yhniy. They were consulerod as embody in*; the difierciit attri- 
bides of oiu; [)ower, Brjinia beiiij^ worshipped us thi^ (h’eutor of all things, 
Visiniii as the lh’i\servcr, and Siva as the J )(istroyer. Tlic sun, moon, and 
stars, Aven^ also eai*ly obji^cts of adoration; as Aviire likewise the elements, 
and some of tlie riAcrs; amonjj; whieh latter, the (lan^cs was held the most 
saered, and eontiiiiies to be so to this day. The llrarnins taujxht the doc- 
trine of transmigration, whieh is still tlie prevailing faitb of the Hindus, 
Aiho believe that, bidween each state of existence upon the earth, they shall 
])ass many thousands of y(*ars, either in bliss or pain, among the e\(T- 
l)Iooming boAiers of beneficent deities, or the gloomy abodes of evil spirits. 
They believe that Vishnu has already appeared in the Avorld under nine 
dilfiirent forms, the last of which was, that of the Sage Budha, worshipped 
by the (diim^se, who came upon earth in the fifth century before the 
Cdiristiaii era. Siva is represented as a (ilod of Terror, dwelling amidst 
(‘ternal snows on the summit of tin.* Himalaya mountains, with liis consort, 
the goddess Devi, to A\hom many tcm])les in India are dedicated. 

The simple religion wdiich, at first, taught the ])eople to jidore one Divine 
power as the niuNcrsal (h’eator, and otlier gods merely as pm’sonifications 
of his Aiudous attributes, in course of time degenerated into idolatiy, by the 
practice of setting up numerous heroes as objects of adoration, and filling 
the temples with them images. Among the most celebratc;d of these were 
Kama and Crislma, two great wari'iors, the former supposiul to liavc been 
the first king of Oudi^, the latter the first king of Magadha; and both are 
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still \v()i*slii[)[K‘(l ill most pjirts of liulia. Each is adored hy liis votaric's as 
one of tlic s(‘\(‘ral forms of Vislmii, and llie hvo i^reat (^pie ]>ocms of 
llamaynna ami Mahal ilia rat, which, to^cllicr with the sacred books, eon- 
stitiiie tlie chief aiitiiorities for tlic ancient histor^^ of Jndia, eeleljrate thc^ 
warlike (^\])loits of those; renowned heroes of antiepiity. Rama was pro- 
tiahly a ^rcat cliief, who, having founded a kingdom in llindostan, extended 
his dominions liy coiupiest, and perhaps invaded the Deccan, then in a state 
(>f‘ l)arbaris7Ti, iidiabited liy the orij^lnal tialies, wlio were not of the Jlindii 
rae(\ Many tables an; mixed uj) with the poetical liistory of Rama; tales 
an; told of his warlike; (;xploits, in which he is celebrate'd as the con- 
<pi(a*or oi tin; kiuji; of (V;ylon, a terrible giant, Avho had cfirricd off his 
(pu'('n, and kept h(;r a prisoner in his castle. This the h(;ro stormed, ove.r- 
thn;w tlie giant, and rescued the lady. A festival, whicli iisi;d to be ke])t 
nith great splendour, is still held every year in commemoration of this 
>ictory; and the (diamct(;r of Rama is so highly reverenced among tlu‘ 
Hindus, that, in their custonuuy salutation on meeting each other, they 
rt'peat Ins nani(‘. 

As th(‘r(' W(‘r(‘, in very early times, several independent states (established 
in niudostan, uikUt the dominion of kings or rajas, all governed by the 
same laws, ami sidiject to the same institutions, it is reasonable to suppose 
that the Eramins who made the laws, also took some part in tin; founding of 
tlie kingdoms, and helped to sc't up kings in them, still retaining in tludr 
own hands the greatest share of authority. Each kingdom Avas di\id(;d 
into military districts, ovciy distried being projected by a body of stationary 
tr() 0 {)s, whose s(;rvices were fr('(|uciitly in recpiisitioii against the ncighhour- 
ing princes. 8(nric of the (uu'li(‘st states established in the Deccan were 
l>oss(;ssed by the Eramins, mid ruled by an assembly of that sacred ordcu*, 
the cliicf ndc;r being ele(*ted (;very three years; but, in course of time, they 
ti’ansferi'cd the goA(*niment to a military chief, still retaining the lands, 
wliicb tlicy let to men of the agricultural class, wlio were settled in 
col()iii('s, under the same regulations as in llindostan. 

The most interesting f(;ature of the llimlii government, and the most 
impoi'tant, next to that of the institution of castes, was the establishment 
of townships, or village communities, wliieli exist at the presemt day, in 
many ])arts of India, nearly in the same state as they did in ancient times, 
f^rom tlie nature of the townships, it may be supposed that, when tli(3 
people were separated into classes, the husbandmen Avere settled in villages, 
to each of Avliich was attached a certain extent of land, to be cidtivated by 
tliut cormniinity, every family taking an cipial portion. They were wot 
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placenl tliove as vjissals to toil for a feudal iHuster, but were all freoiueu, and 
paid reiils for tlu'ir lands, amounting to about one-fourtb of the produce' 
eolleeted by the headman, or eliief of the villa<;*e, apjKunted in tliosc days 
by a superior, but \^]i(>se oHieo afterwards ])eeain(! Iien'ditary. I'lu're see'ins 
at tliat period to have* e\isted a sort of feudal system, since there were 
lords of lar^^e t(‘i ritorics, answeriu^i; to feudal hefs, containing a thousand 
townships, who held su])n'maey o\(‘r the lords of one huiidr<‘d villaj^c's, 
suboi*dinat(' to whom wc're the ^(uernors of ten xilla^cs, and these latti'i* 
ruh'rs appointed the headmen. The many rc'volniions that have taken 
place in the country at various times, have occasioned ^reat alterations in 
this system, but every villa^x^ has still its lu'adinan, and many of them 
Jire yet in the same state of happy simplicity which distinguished tlu'in in 
former days. 

It is not exactly known by Avhat tenure lands A\('r(' held in India, or who 
wei'c the actual pro[)rietors of the soil. The hin^-s wa'i*e ostc'usibly tlu' 
owners of all laud within thcar dominions, except that belonj^in^* to the 
])ri(\sts, and certainly dc'rived a revenue from them; but it is sup])osed that, 
in many instance's, otiu'r ])ei*sons became the' ])ropri('tors, by paying a ti\(‘d 
sum annually to tlu' j^overnnumt, and reMteivinj:; tlu' re'nts foi* tlu'mst'lve's of 
the farmers or ryots; but wlu'ther the latter e\er were' the owners of tlu* 
tu'lds tlu'y culti\ated, sc'cms a matter of uncc'rtainty. TIu'v (injoyc'd, how- 
ever, most of the aehanlagc's of iandowiiers, for tlu'v wt're left in [)()ss{'ssi()n 
of three-fourths of the produce of their labour, and thc'ir farms desce'juhal 
to their children, beinjr ecpially divided amoufcst the* sons, who wc'ix' bound 
to maintain their sisters as lonj^ as they remaim;d unmarjied. 

The husbandmen never lived in isolated farms, but assot'iatc'd toi^t'ther in a 
village, which was sometimes surrounded hy a wall, ami deieiuh'd by a Utth' 
citadel; sometimes enclosed only hy a h'Aice for tlu* protection of Wio cattle 
at ih,i;ht. The headman w^as looked u]) to as the. fathei* of tlu; xillaij^e, w ho 
ix\e:ulated all its affairs, and administerc'd justice in the manma- of the 
ancient patriarchs, holding his simjde. court under a tree. 

Village lands wTre ])areclled out in a ])ecnliar maniuT, heinj*; first divided 
into differ(*nt (pudities, some parts bein<>: more fertile than otlu'rs, and not 
adapted for the same kind of ])roduee; thc'rc'fon; (*\'erv farmer took a fair 
sliarc of tlie inferior with tlie ^ood; and thus no one had greater advan- 
tages tlian another. The prineipsil objects of cultivation w'cre cotton, suj^ar, 
sj)ices, corn, rice, and various other sorts of p'ain; the first of th(*se pro- 
ductions supplying the matcrifil for the chief manufactures of the Indians, 
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which were' ciilicocs and muslins, rjnnous in ancient, as w(*l] as modcu n times 
(dr 1h(' heautv of their texture, and universally uorn by both s(*xes. 

^rh(‘, mal(‘ eostunu; of all raidvs^ consisted of two lon^ ])ieces of wliite or 
eliintz cotton, one \vra,])p(;d round tlie waist, and han^in^ down below tin' 
k !!('('; th(! other thrown across the shoulders, and occasionally over the 
li(%'id. leji;s werii bare, and very often the feet also, but most men had 
(‘mbroid(‘r(‘d sli[)|K‘rs, turned up at the points, which they ]mt on when 
lliey went out. ^J^hey wore long beards, which they dy(‘d Avitli henna or 
indigo, with the iiitention of making them red or black, according to fancy; 
but mistake's sometimes occurred in the o])eration, by which they wen* 
turned green or bine; and thus we read of the Jndiajis dyt'ing their bc^ards 
of various colours, although it is most likely some of the vari(‘ti('s vvc^ix* 
produ(*(;d unintentionally. The dress of the women also was composed oi’ 
two shapeless garments, differing, however, from those of the men, in b('ing 
mu(;h larger, so that tiny reached to the ground. Botli sexcis won* neek- 
hujes, (jarrings, and lmicehd>s, the value of such ornaments dopc'uding, of 
course, uj)on the rank of the w’^cju’cr. Tlie old Hindu dress is still worn 
in many jiarts of India, especially by the Bramins. 

^riie state of female society in India during the early ages, aflbrds one of 
tlie best proofs of the civilization and liberal government of the anci(‘nl 
Hindus. Wunnen wen; not condemned to live; in se(;lusion as they an* in 
oilier Asiatic eountric's, neither w<*re they treati'd as inferiors; one; gn'al 
ri'asou of wdiich might be that tlu* Hindus did not give money for their 
wives, like th(3 Egyptians and (/hinese; but, on the contrary, recei\(;d 
portions with them, which placed them on more ecjual terms xvith their 
husbands than in countries wdicre they were in a maniKU* purchased of 
their parents. They could hold property, and the fortune xvhieh a w^oman 
brought to her husband was always inherited by her daughtmvs, and was 
secured to them by the laws of Menu, which expressly stated that the king 
should be the guardian of all xvidows and unmarried women, and that it 
was liis duty to take care that thcii- property sliould he protected from any 
encroachment. This law^ is referred to as a proof that the revolting 
custom afterwards jiractiscd by Avidow^s of burning themselves xvith the 
bodies of tluar deceased husbands, was uiiknoAvn at the period when the 
(‘ode w as compos(;d; so that the odium of that barbarous rite does not rest 
with the early legislators, wdio, ou the contrary, guarded the wudowed 
female fnmi oppression, and allowed her to conti*aet a second marriage. 

A Suttt;e is mentioned as a rare occiureuee, by the Grc(;k writers w ho 
attended Alexander in bis expedition to India; but from tliat time, sueli 
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(Iroadlnl s^'oiios wore ofh^ri witnessed, uinl it is to b(^ leared tliat tli(i 
sacrifioe was not al\\ays voluntaiy. 

The coniniereci of India flourislied at a very remote ])eri()d, wlien it wjis 
earried oji ovtadand, eliicHy with llie K‘i:y])tians, for seenrity, formed 

tliemselves into those larjiie bodices called caravans, made Jaws for tluan- 
s(‘l^ OS, and chose odicers to govern them on tlunr joiinuy. Providence had 
fmaiished tbmn with an animal ea])able of carrying burthens across the liot 
sandy deserts, a scrvi(-c for which tiu^ camel s('cms expressly desigiual, since 
it is gifted with extraordinary strength, and rccpiires but little food j while 
it possesses the singular faculty of taking at once a ipiantity of water 

sutlicicnt to last for several 
days; so tliat where the 
horse would faint from thirst., 
th(', camel feels no inconve- 
nience. 

As a cominercial country, 
India has, from the (earliest 
ages, been an olfp'ct of at- 
1(‘ntion, and, on account of 
its Mcaltb, of military (h'- 
predation; and in tlie time 
of Darius Jlystaspes, who 
gained possession of a small part adjoining liis oAvn dominions, the con- 
ipiered territory formed the riclicst })ortion of the Persian emj)irc. 

It was more than a century before the (ireek invasion, that Ihulha, tlu* 
grc!at reformer of the llraminical religion, ap[)ear('d in India, wh(!re h(^ 
devoted his life to the instruction of the ]K‘op]e, and t]i(3 introdmlion of a 
new system, uith a view of lessening the powcT of the juiestluxal ; a task 
he endcavonn'd to accomplish by denying the authority of th(3 Y(‘das, and 
not admitting distinctions of caste. This ctiicbrated sage, who was tiu' son 
of some obscure Indian prince, and whose rocal nam(3 was (lotama, is wor- 
shi])ped by his votaries as \'is]nm in his ninth earthly form. It is sup])osed 
tlnat the religion he founded prevaih'd over the gn^atcr part of India, for 
many centuries, and that it did not entirely disa])pear from the Deccan, 
till about tb(i tciutli century of our era; since whicli time, the liraminieal 
system has b(‘en introdu(*ed, whicli difl’ers very materially from that origi- 
nally established. Both Bramins and Budhists inculcated the doctrine of 
transmigration, and therefore interdictc'.d the use of animal food, and tlK‘ 
destruction of animal life, excc])t for sacvifi(‘e. 
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Tlic Biidliisi priests lived in eoniiiniTiities, like tlie monks of Eiirojie, and 
wore forl)idd(‘ii to inany; whereas the Ikaniiiis liad no nioiuisteric^s, and 
were', enjoin(‘d to lake wiv('s, whom they iisually chose from their own 
caste;, altlion^^di tiny wore not proliibited from forming*: alhaiices witli the 
duiiglit(;rs of Kshatrivas; for a Hindoo, of any grade, might choose a wife 
from an inf(‘rior, hut not from a superior caste. 

The Budliists had t(;mples excavated in tlio rocks, some of which ar(' 
among the most interesting anticpiities of India. The caves of ICllora, 



wliich ar(' about t wo Inuulred miles to the east of Ihiniba}, consist of a 
great number of large and lofty apartments, decorated wdth columns and 
statues; and there ivS also an extensive excavated teinj)le at ('arlee, betw(‘en 
hombay and Puna, wdiieh resenddes a (lotliic chm“eh, having ii vanlted 
roof, and colonnades running like aisles along each side. The ])rin(;ipal 
monuments of ancient Hindu opulence and su[)erstition ai'C* found in tlu' 
Deccan; for, although tlie northern part of India was earlier and more 
highly civilised, it was rcjicatedly ravaged, and many of tin; fnu'st sja'cimens 
of native art destroyed, by the Moliauimedans, long before lln'v found their 
w av across the \hndva mountains. 
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^ V N tlu' ibiirlli coiitmy before llu' C'liristiaii era, Alexander 

jC- - y ''ill tlu; ( I real, bavin*; overrun tbe \\liole I'xb'iit of ilie Persian 

' empire, b'd bis ex)ii(|ucriuj; armic's to tbe, shores of the 

Tildas, spreading; niisiay aad desolation tbroni^bout tlic 
whole of tlui (‘xteasive eoiinlry watered liy tbe liranclies of 
that ri\er, and called tlie Paiijab. 

Iliudostan contained, at that jaanod, three lar^e kingdoms, besides a j;reat 
nnndier of ])(itty states. Tlie chief kinj;dom was that of the Prasii, which 
oeen[)ied the greater part of that ininiense plain tljrou*;li which the mighty 
(janj;es takes its course. The capital of this eni])ire was Paleliothra, de- 
scribed by the (Ireeks as a maj;ni(ieent city, ei^ht niih's in lent^th, sur- 
rounded by a wall, with sixty-four *;ates, and fortifI(‘d with more than five 
hundred towers. Tlu' modern city of Patna now stands on or near its site. 
The otluT lar^e kin,*2:doms occupied nearly the whole of the Panjab, and 
Avere, ruled by the rival princes, Porus and Taxiles, the former of whom, 
aftcjr beinj; subdued by Ah*xander, became the friend of that monarch, and 
assisted him to extend his conquests. The Indians used war chariots and 
ek'phants in battle. Idiey wore armour, and tlieir weajions were spears, 
louj; iiikes, bows and arrows, the lattxT six feet in length. 

Porus met the (ireeks on the banks of the Tiydasjies, the western liound- 
ary of his dominions, wlu'rc he was dideated, and retired from the iiidd 
sevendy Avonmhal; but being pursued and brought before the conqu(‘ror, 
he conducted himself with so much dignity under his misfortunes, that 
Ah^xauder seems to have been struck with admiration, and was desirous of 
displaying his own magnanimity to .so great a prince, since ho gave him 
back his kingdom, and reijuested his friendship, which the noble Indian did 
not w^ithhold; and these illustrious allies conquered some of the smaller 
states, whicli Avcrc added to tlie dominions of I’orus. Alexande*' made no 
liermaneut conquests in India, but lie built a fort and constructed a liar- 
bour, at Pattala, on the banks of the Indus, siqiposed to lie the modern 
Tatta, which became the seat of a considendjlc triide. 

The advanced state of Hindu civihsatiou at tliis period, altliough it had 
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r)()t rviielKul so hit'll n point as was iniaj^iiicd nntii some errors had been 
dispelled l)v Tnod(‘’‘n nisearelies, was inanifested by tlie j^reat publie works 
met with b\ th(‘ iiivaders in various parts ot lliudostan, the most useful 
of wliieh were ex(;ellent roads, furnislied with mile stones, and houses ol* 
(‘ntertaiimient for travellers. When a kin^j; made a 
journey, lui travelled in great state, with iiiinierous 
guards and attendants, accomj)anied usually by the 
queen, and a train of females belonging to the eoui't. 
lie was earried in a ])alanquin on the back of an ele- 
jduint, or rode in a chariot drawn by oxen. Over th(‘ 
head of tlu^ sovertiign wais bornc^ a white umbrella, 
which, together with golderi shppers, fornu'd the in- 
signia of royalty; whih^ all the nobles had umbrellas 
of various colours carried over them. 

All the eh^jdiants in tlu' eoiintry were consideixxl 
the j)ro])eii:v of the monarch within wdiosc dominions 
they were found; and as these noble animals w'(a*<i 
genendly trained to war, and always em})loyed to in- 
cn^asc the magnificence of religious and state ])ro- 
eessions, the power and grandeur of a monarch was 
often estimated by the number of elephants he pos- 
sessed, as he was almost sure to have a corresponding 
number of horses and chariots. The clejdiant is 
found in the vast forests both of Tlindostau and the 
Deccan; the camel, too, is an inhabitfiut of some 
])arts of the country, particuljmly near the shores ol* 
the Indus; and the tig('-r is well knoAvn as a native of 
lien gal. 

All Eastern nations have, from time immemorial, been fond of gorgeous 
display, a taste wdiich none have laid more ample means of indulging than 
the Indians, who, in all age.s, have procured abundance of riches, by su])- 
})lying other countries with the luxurious productions of their owm. Their 
spices and perfumes were inexhaustible sources of wealth, wdiile the dia- 
mond mines of (lolconda and Visiapour have always bemi celtibrated. It 
seems doubtful wdiether silk w as a native production of India, but it is not 
mentioned Jis an article of wx^aring appjircl, as the state dresses of princes 
were of muslin, embroidered with gold, and cotton was the staple com- 
modity of the country. Silk, how'cver, w^as cultivated and manufactured 
probaiily before the Cdiristiau era, tliough nut to a great extcait. 
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Tlio priii(*ipal food of tlio ])00])lo consisk'd of fruits, and difforont sorts of 
f>;rain, aud milk. It A\as oustoimirv for tlio rich to ])l;int orchards, and 
construct ])ouds fo)* the ])u])lic Ixmcfit; hut althoujj!;]! the tree's freepiently 
produc('(l two crops in the year, and tlu' fanners renjuu! two harvests from 
their ti(‘lds, tin* mise^ric.s of famine were; sometinu's experienced, in conse- 
(jiK'uce of the failinx' of IIk' pcTiodical rains, which generally fall ft)r about 
four months, causing tlie rivers to overilow' the country, wliich, by that 
means, is nauh'red fcrtil(^. 

On (juittinj;’ India, uAlexamh'r left a part of his army in Haetria, or Ihdkh, 
a country between India and Ik'rsia, where, about 200 H (\ a powi'i’ful Oreck 
kiui^dom was ('stablislied, whi(*h, tlu're is reason to sn])j)os(‘ from iXHvnt 
discoA (Ti(\s, e\t('nded, at one jU'riod of its (‘\islenc(‘, o\(‘r all that now' is 
comj)rised Avithin the kin^-dom of Oabuk Thi' Indians seem to ha\(; 
nanained ^eiu'ndly at ])(*ace Avith the (in'cks of Haetria, and, ])robably, 
l(;arned trom tluan th(' art of coining uKuiey; lor although tiny had been 
a commercial nation for mnny aii^es, it is Acay doubtfid wlu'ther tliey had 
any r(‘i>:ular coin before they came into familiar inttax'ourse with the 
(ireeks; or if tiny had, their coinajxe conslstc'd of very rude spc'cinu'ns, 
such as bits oi* sdver of irrej^idar shapcis, b(‘ai*iii^ a rouj^h d(‘vi(;(' intcauhal 
to rejm^siait th(‘ sun or moon. It is tlKwefore imaj2;ined Huy used, as a 
medium of e\chan<re, injz;ots of ^old and siber, of certain wei^dits, as was 
the custom of the ( 1 iin(\se. 

The kiufj^doni oi Jhictria tlourished under its (Iret'k soATa’eij.CU‘S, till it Avas 
OATrthi\)Avn, about a century before tin; Christian era, by the Scythians, or 
Tartars, avIio ('stablislual their bjirbaric ridt' over the fi:reater j)art of that 
country to which the late war lias j^iven so much interest. 

The invasion of Alexander had jwodiiccd no material chanf::es in the 
state of India, Avliich, after his departure, nnnained almost undisturlxxl, 
cxce])t by the wars of its oavu ])rinc(!s, until th(‘ mon' danj^erous intrusion 
of the Moliammedans led the w^ay to j^n'at revolutions in vxvry j)art of the 
country. Durinjj^ that interval, Aciy litth' is knoAVji njsjX'ctin*^ the history 
of the TTindus, but there is little doubt that the ancient religion of ilu' 
Bramins w^as subverted by the influence of Budhism, Avliich is supposed 
to have prcA ailed over the Avholc of tlx’ Dc^cean, and of which, traces have 
been found in the most uortlicrn parts of Ilindostan. 

In the meantime, the trade of Uk* country was greatly extended l)y tlu' 
increasing demand for Oriental luxuries among the Homans, whose wants 
w^ere supplied by the merchants of Alexaiulria, who, at tins period, carried 
on their commerce by sea as well as by laud. The principal manufacture 
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of llio liiiulns Avns tlu^ fine mnsliii of BengJil, aTid iliey exported dyin»- 
druids, pr )du< (‘d inore l)rillmut eolours tliiui those of jiny otlier 

eonntrv; hiil Oie elni f (‘-oininodities l)roujz:ht from India wen' jewels, spie(*s, 
p( rrinnes, sni;':ir, eotton, and small cprantities of raw silk. The merchants 
of AI('Naiid]*ia eanh'd from pt, anumj*; the mimerons productions of that 
e()unt!'\, j)res(‘nts for the kin^s to uhose })orts they track'd, (umsistiuj^ of 
sihc'r vessels, musical instruments^ tlu' Avines of Cv])nis, precious ointments, 
(li’C'ssc's of tli(i finest fabric, and beautiful female shoes, skilh'd in the arts 
of dancing; and playinj^ on various instruments. 


ARAB AND AFGHAN INVASIONS. 

IT AAas soon after the introduction of the Mohaunni'dan reli»'ion that the 
Afjj^hans ])e‘j!:an to be faTuous in tbe history of India. consisted of 

various warlike tribes, inhabit inj>: the mountains of (ihor, and other hillv 
districts borderinj;- on Fai)ul and Persia, where they Inid dwc'lt, from time 
inniK'niorial, as an inde])en(h‘nt, sc 'mi-barbarous people, whose origin is 
unknown. They were not of Hindu race, and an' su[)j)osed to have 
bec'ii fire uorsliip[)er;s, until the time of Mohammed, to whose reli^don 
thc'v beeaiiK' earl \ con \erts, and, in obediemee to the laws of the Koran, 
propai>;at(ul his creed by the s\\ord, and fnajuently invaded the Hindu 
tc'iritories. T\\v. Arabs, too, luivin;; spread their compiests over all Persia, 
cnade freciiu'iit inroads into Cabul, which aj>pears to have been, at that 
time, inhabited by Indians, and under the dominion of Hindu llajas. 

l^he history of India up to this ])eriod, is va^ue and uncertain. The 
j::reat kinp;doms that, formerly e\ist(*d had become divided into smaller 
states, and the Avhole country si'erns to have been composed of a multitude 
of ])rincipalities, w ithout any one gjreat leading monarchy among them. The; 
chief share of power in Hindostau was possessed by the llajimts, or w arrior 
class of royjd race, Avho Avere the most determined and most successful 
opj)onents of tlic' Mussclman invaders. The Rajputs all licld lands by a 
feudal ti'iiure, Avhich bound them to ])erform military service for their 
res])e('tive princes, and thus they constituted a national militia, alw^ays 
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in readiness to ta]\(* the field on any enier^eney. They were men 
})rou(l of their nobh' deseiMit, and eeh'bratc'd in history for many of those 
romantie d(‘(‘ds of In'roism, ^vliieh it is diflieidt to d(‘t(‘rminc whether to 
admire or eoiuhanii. 'J'he ehi(‘f seat of the Haj[)uts was the kin^’dom ol 
Ajmir, sitiiatcul to the soutli-u(‘si of Delhi and Agra, between those pro- 
vinees and tin* grc'ut Sandy Ih'sc'rt. 

The iirst eon(}iiest of im])ortane<* mad(‘ by the Alghans was^ a jiortion of 
th(‘ t(*rrit(>ry of Lahore, the (*a|iital of \\hi(‘h, nanu'd Lahore, was a caty of 
grcait anti(juity in the Panjab, and becanu* th(‘ resichaiee of the first 
]\loliainmedan rulers in Ilindostan. it is iu)W' the capital of the Sikhs, 
a new })ower that aros(‘ on thc^ ruins of tls(‘ Mogul Linpirt*. lat(‘ rulta* 

of Ijahor(‘, JtunjcH't Singh, was an ally of tin* llritisli go\(‘rnim‘nt in the 
early part of the Afghan war. 

I1i(‘ iinasioiis of th(‘ iVrabs were, tor a long tiuu*, eoiitinc'd to th(‘ west 
of the Indus, and w(‘re attiauhal with \ari(‘d siueess, until th(‘ b(‘ginning 
of the eighth ecaiturv, when tlu'v began to make iurtlua’ ini’oads, and 
obtaiiu‘d ])oss(‘ssion of the province of Semd tn tla^ sanu' y(‘ar that tin? 
famous Ai’ab gcMU'ral, 'Farie, eross(‘d o\('r from Alriea into Spain, and 
eomnumeed the rapid course of eoiupiests that ended in the estalilishimmt 
of a ^lohaninualau (‘mpir(‘ in Lurojie. 

d’he proviiure of Scind was eompiered by Mohanmu'd Casiin, a voung 
warrior, who was sent with an army to b(^si(‘g(‘ the* port of l)(‘wal, in eon- 
secpience of the rc'fusal of the Raja to imhmmily some Arabian nu-rehants 
for th(^ seizures ot* one ol' their \essels. 11ie invadta’s llrst attaekc‘d a foi*- 
tified tcmijile which stood close to the city, and was o(‘euj)i(‘d by military 
Rramins, who made ])reparations for dehmci*, but whose* force was iiiade- 
(piat(' to contend against so formidable a i\)e. I1i(‘s(‘ lud'ortuuate ])rii‘sts 

had lived their sacnxl baniu'r on the to}) of a high towc'r, which was no 
sooner [lerceived by the Arab general, than lie usi'd twery effoi’t to bring it 
down, rightly judging, that some sn])et’stitiou was attached to this standard, 
which was, in fact, regarded as the palladium of the })lac(‘; and wlum it 
fell, the tcm])le Avas imnu'.d lately surreiulered, for it w as (hMumul useh'ss by 
the besieged to hold out against the d(‘er(.‘e, of fate, tlius manif(*sted in the 
fall of the banner. The llrannns w’c»’e then re(}uired to n'uouncc* tlu'ir 
idolatry, and embrace the religion of the Proplul ; on which terms, the 
compierors offered to s])are their li\(‘s and property, jhit tin* Rramins, 
though vamphshed, sternly refused to abandon tluar laith; and all ol tluan 
aboAc the age of sevemteen, Avere eriu^lly put to death, while those Avho 
were younger, with many women and children, Avere cari’ied aAvay to be 
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sold as shu('s. \'('t Ca><ini is ^iraiscd hy Iiistoriaiis for tlio liumanity witli 
wliicli lie ^ciu'rally ti*(‘at('d tla^ vanquished during]; liis victorious career^ nor 
is any ot]i(‘r instance' re'corded such severity as snlli(*.d Ids conquests at 
Dewal, wlieiv the; city, as \\ell as the tern jile, was ^iveii \i[) to jilunder, 
and miinhers of the- inhahitants were reduced to slavery. 

Tile \ietor tlic'D jiroeeeded towards Aror, the cajiital of the* province, and 
was iiK't by t]i(‘ Ita.ja Dahir, witli a lar^e army, on the* banks of the Indus, 
w li('r(‘ a battle; was fou<»;lit, in wdiicli the Itaja was slain, and his troops 
(h'li'ated. Ibit this victory did not decide tlie fate of the capital, which 
was conra^eMinsly de'fendeal by the* widow^ of tbe de(*eased llaja, who, aided 
by a leajput ^‘arrlson, ludd out until a failure of provisions ])r(;vent(‘d the 
possibility of a longer resistance, when the siege Avas t(;rminated by one ot 
those; desjierate; acts of se'lbsacritiee frcapieutly met witb in llineln history. 
Idle; women of tlie garrisem raised fnne'ral piles, which they ascendeel with 
thear children, anel lighteal with tlieir oaa n hanels; while the men, after 
pe'rleirming many redigieius ee'rememies, embraee'e! and bade* aelieu te) each 
othe*r; then eipening the gate’s, they rushed fe)rth inte) the mielst ot llie 
be'sic'ge;rs, and thus pen'isheel, fighting to the last mennent. Areir, then a 
line; e*ity, but ne)W^ in ruins, was, atte’r this scene of liorror, ocenpieel A^ithe)ut 
furtlu’r eippeisitiein, by the Arabs, but its peae’eaible; iidialdtants we;rt; not 
molesle'el, as they paiel, withemt oppositiem, the tribute impose’d ein thean. 
The t,reasure;s eit the late; llaja Avere however seized, and his daughter, a 
prince’ss remarkable for hea* be'auty anel cajitivating manners, Avas sent te) 
the ce>urt of the Arabian calii*, at Damascus. Ijittle diel Casim foresee the 
eeinseqiu’iices of presenting the' beautiful Indian to bis se)vereign, over AAdiom 
she soem gained an almost unlimite'd influence, Avhich she empleiyed to 
(‘fle’ct the destruction of' the conepieror. 

In the meaiitinu;, (\‘isini liael reduced the Avheile of liaja Dahir’s do- 
niinienis to subje'ctiein, anel gained the goodAvill of the peoiile i)y his mode- 
ration anel ceuiciliating manners. Several of the Hindu ])rinces had become 
his allies, while all the cities that agreed to ])ay tribute hael their pri\ileges 
re;ste)red, anel A\ere allowed to rebuild the teanples that had been d(;stroyed. 
Th(‘ ])rosperenis care;(;r e>f the young Aloslein chief was, howcAcr, suddenly 
te'rminated by the; artifice of Dahiris daughter, who aaus bent on revenging 
the eleath of lu'r father, and Avith that pAiqiose, brought a false accusation 
against ('asim to the calif, aaIio Avas cre'dulems euongh to hclicA'e', on the 
word e)f the' fair cajitive, that his faithful general had been guilty of an act 
of treaelu'rv that iiK'rited scAere pLinishinent ; and, Avithout iin cstigaiing 
tlie ca'^e, he' elcspatehed an order for his instant de;ath. The cruel sciitciice 
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was executed, and the princess then exultingly declared th(' innocence of 
her victim, and the motive that had led her to practise the fatal deception. 

Tlie compiests of C'asim ^\ere retained about thirty-six years^ when a 
ri'vohitiou in the Arabian ‘i:overnment occasioned the expulsion of the 
IMohamnu'dans from tlie ])r()vince of Scind, which was recovered by its 
native princes, and many of the exjielled Arabs found refuse among the 
Afghans. The cause of this revolution was the downfall of the first 
dynasty of Califs, that of th(‘ Oimniades, all the princes, ('xcept one, of 
that ra(‘(* having fallen victims to a cruel conspiracy, by which the family 
of the Abbassides gained possession of the throiu'. I’ln; contests that en- 
su(‘d b(‘tw(‘en the res])ective adherents of the two parties in India, as tvell 
as in otluT compiered countri(‘s, caused so nuub confusion, that, in manv 
cases, Ihe ])eopl(i Avho had b(‘en subjected to tlu' Mohammedan government, 
recovered tluar frc'edom, as they did in Siand, which long afterwards re- 
maiiu'd an independent state, rided by its own sov(;reign. 

It was about this time that monastic orders w(Te lirst instituted l)v the 
Brain ins, but so little is known r(‘s[>(H*ting the earlii^st of t]i(.‘s(‘ associations, 
that it is even doubtful wheth(‘r they consist(‘d soldy of tlie [iricvsts, or whe- 
ther ])ersons of other eastt‘s were admitted into tlaan, as tiny are now, 
P(‘rhaps the religious cominuuities of the Jkarnins w(‘r(^ originally forim'd 
in ojiposition to th(^ Budhists, who, then* is (*vi*ry j*(‘ason to Ix'licai*, w(‘re 
the dominant ])riesthood in India at that time*; as among the* int(‘r(‘sting 
anticpiities of that country are many gigantic cave temples, in various jiarts 
of Iliiidostan, containing symbols of Jhulhism, with inscriptions liearing^ 
date as iatv; as the tenth centiny. 

The ev(‘iits rc‘lating to the long contest betw’(*c‘n the two giH'at n'ligious 
sects in India are involved in obscurity, nor is much known of the; general 
history of the country during the middle agi's, which has giv(‘n rise to a 
conjecture that the Bramins, who nltimat(;ly triumphed over tlu;ir rivals, 
destroyed all tlie records that might have jiroclairned to postc'rity the sub- 
version of their power. 

The Eramins of that ])eriod ditr(;r(‘d from those of ancient times in 
regard to many particulars. Their authority was less absolutx;, and the 
religion tiny taught was more idolatrous. The sa(*r(*d books of the ancient 
priests were disused, and others substituti'd, called tin; l^uranas, which wen; 
more adapted to the mwv system; and although ascrilied to the same origin 
as the \'(*das, are known to have l)e(;n com})os(‘d by many learned Bramins 
at ditferent times, between the. eighth and sixteenth centuri(;s. Idiey con- 
tJiiu a number of legends, and uucoimectcd fragments of bistory, with 
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iiistructioDs for tlio numerous rclij^ioiis ecrcinoiiies to lie observed by il;e 
diftenmt castes, wliicb were niaiiitaiiied as strictly as hi former times. Tlu' 
])imishm(‘iit for breaking any of the rides was loss of castcj^ a sentence 
more terribli^ even tlian tliat of excommunication by the Roman pontiff, in 
the (‘urly days of Christianity; for the excommunicated ('bristian mif^bt 
restonxl to his former state, liy expiating his ofteiicc; but the unhap[)y 
Hindu who forfeited his station, became an outcast from society forever, 
without a hope of regaininj^; the position he had lost. The wretched miai 
thus situated wx^re termed Rarias. They were aliens from their kind, 
forced to hide themselves in some cave or forest, not darinj^ to speak to, 
or approaeli any liuman being; and so great was the horror of coming in 
contact w ith one of this degraded class, that no Indian w indd dress his food 
on a spot of ground over which the sliadow" of a jiaria had been seen to 
pass, ^ilnis the loss of caste W'as, in tliosc days, far worse than death; Init, 
at present, like its ('orresponding simtence in the Catholic church, it is but 
little liecdcd, and may easily be avoided by a slight penance, or the ])ay- 
nuait of a fine. It is contrary to the Hindu laws for persons of ilirtenmt 
castes to cat together; and this was one of the crimes that brought the 
olfeuder to the miserable condition of a paria. 


MUSSELMAN CONQUESTS. 

TWO hundred years had elapsed since the expulsion of the Arabs from 
S(;ind, when the Musselinan arms were again directed towards India, which 
became the theatre of a long series of calamitous wars that ended in the 
subjection of the country to the Mogul emperors. The new^ invaders were 
the Turks, wdio had founded several states on tlie ruins of the Arabian 
empire, and had extended their dominions so near to the Indus, tliat some 
of the Hindu rajas gi'CAV alarmed at finding a Mohammedan government 
established close to their frontiers. 

The city of Clhazni, near Cabul, had become the capital of a sovereignty 
founded by the Turkish governor of Chorasan, who from the condition of a 
slave, had been raised to tliat high office, but having revolted against the 
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sultan his master, he scnzed on Ghazni, amonj:: the mountains of Solimaii, 
nrul look ])()ss('ssioii of the Avhole tract of country between tliat and the 
Indus, \\lier(‘ his {luthority was aekium led‘z:ed by several Turkish and 
Afjrlian lrl]j(‘s. This eliiid’ left his nc\\ly-a(*t|iiiretl doniinions to a faAxnmte, 
named Sel)ektep:iu, A\ho had also been a slave, but had gradually attained 
to th(‘ hii^hest rank in the aiany, and had betai renvarded for his services by 
the hand of his soverei<»*n\s dauj^hter. 

Soon after the aee('ssioii of S(‘bekte<rin, the llaja of Tjahorc, whose do- 
minions were only separated from tliose of his Alohainmedan neif^hboiir by 
the Indus, cnteriid the territory of Ghazaii with a larjj^e force, hoping to 
crush the rising power of tliat infant state; but he soon found it was 
already strong enough to suj)port itstdf, so that he was glad to retire ’with- 
out coming to an engagement, although he was only allowed to do so on 
condition that lui should give up lifty elephants, and ])ay a certain sum of 
money to the new vstatc. Having agreed to these terms, he returned to liis 
kingdom; but when S(‘J)(iktegin sent for the money, lie refuscul to comply 
with the demand, and imprisoned the mess(‘ngers; an insult which the 
chief of Ghazni revcaigcid by invading Tjahore, which was speedily subdiuul ; 
and all the Afghan lrib(',s within that territory tend(‘red their allegiance? to 
the eonqut'ror. Such was the beginning of the Alusselman coiupiests in 
India; and thus was opened a future path of glory for Mahmud, wdio 
succeeded his father, Sehekti'gin, in the year 997. 

Mahmud, who assumed tlu? title of sultan, was one of the greatest wjir- 
riors of bis time. His chief ambition was to extend his religion throughout 
the rich provinces of India, a task to which he was stimulated by a belicT, 
cherished from his early boyhood, that he was (intrusted with a divine 
mission to extirpate idolatry frenn the land of the Hindus, It was about 
four years ai’ter his father’s death, that he marched from Ghazni at the 
head of his army, and crossed the Indus, where his passage w^as opposed by 
Sebektegin’s old enemy, Jeipal, the Raja of Lahore, who was defeated and 
taken prisoner; but after a short captivity he w^as released, on condition 
of i)aying the same tribute that had been exacted by the late king of 
Ghazni. The unfortunate Raja, who had b(?en despoiled of jew^els to tlie 
amount of ciglity thousand ])ouuds, xvhich he had about him when he was 
made prisoner, returned to Ids capital; but being dispirited and worn out 
wdth the toils of w ar, he abdicated in favour of liis son. He then raised a 
funeral pile wdth his own hands, calmly ascended it, and kindled the flames, 
in wddeh he perished. 

The contest wdth Mahmud was regarded by the Indians in the light of a 
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holy war, jxth] n i)oxv(}rful confederacy of all the princes was formed for tlaj 
defence of their reli^^ioii, wliile the women ^ave np their jcAVcls and golden 
ornaHH'iits lor suj)[)oi‘t of a cause that was as dear to them as to their 
husbands and fathers; but all their etforts proved inetfeetual against the 
con(|U(a’in»’ arms of the sultan, who dispersed their armies, and plundered 
tlK'ir t('mj)Jes, tlu‘ pxait dt'imsitories of the wealth of the country. Alter 
each eampaij^n, Mahmud returned to his ca])itjd huleii with spoil, and ibl- 
lowcid l)y trains of wretched eaydives doomed to shivery, leavinj^ belli j id 
him s('(mes of mismy and di^solation, such as had never been witnessed in 
llindostan until that unluqipy })eriod. 

Amonj; the many places of Hindu worship desiroy(‘d by this ])rinee, were 

tlu^ temples of Na^ar- 
cot and Somnath, botli 
eontaininir immense* 
treasures, and et'lebrat- 
c*(l for their ])eenliar 
sanctity. That of Na- 
;;’areot was attach(‘d to a 
mountain fortress in the 
Panjal), connected with 
tlic Himalaya ranj^c*, 
and besides having been 
enriched liy the v almibh* 
otierings of a long line 
of Indian princevs, all the 
w^calth of the neighbour- 
Imod, consisting of gold, 
silver, and jewels, had been placed there for security during the wars; con- 
secpiently, it proved an important prize to the invaders, who broke the idols, 
and carried off all the treasures. These precious spoils were exhibited by 
Mahmud, at (Ihazni, on tables said to bo of solid gold, on the occasimi of 
his celebrating his triiimpli by a grand public festival, when the people of 
all i*auks were feasted for three days, on an open ])lain, and alms were 
liberally distributed among the poor. 

Mahmud liad now extended his conquests over the whole of the Paiijab, 
and his next scene of action was the mountainous country of Glior, inha- 
bited by Afghan tribes, wdierc lie was equally successful, ;ind the chief 
of whom, to avoid the humiliation of making submission, put an end to 
his life by ])oison. The descendants of that great chief, about one hundred 
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and seventy years aHerwards, deposed tlie j)riiK‘es of the house ot (ihaziii, 
and heeanu^ in t lien* turn, conquerors and rulers. 

In the rneantiine, tlie city of (lliaziii was growing into a great and 
sjdendid capital. The court was magnificent, for Mahmud was one of the 
richest numarclis in the world, and dispcns(‘d his ill-gotten treasures with 
a liberal hand. fuuiuh'd and endowed a university at (lliazni, and 

granted pensions to men of liferary talent, who were tr(^rt(‘d with great 
n'spcet at his court. lie also built a handsome mos(|ue, and adorned the 
city with baths and fountains, while most of the great men ereetc'd palaces 
for thcTu selves; so that (iliazni was one of the finest capitals in the east. 
Almost all th(' inhabitants wi're Pia’sians. 

The nnjustiliable wars carried on by Sultan Mahmud in India were, no 
doubt, underlah(ai from a niistahen z(‘al in the cause of* redigion, aided, 
]HThaps, by a desire of a]q)ro])rial ing tlu' wealth of th(‘ nnmerons shrines; 
tor he was not oppr(‘ssi\i‘< in his governnuad, but, on lb(‘ contrary, was just 
towairds his own suhj(‘ets, easy of aeia'ss, and rc'ady to list(m to any com- 
])laiuts. Oik; day, a ]}(h)v woman appeared I)efor(' him in great distrc'ss, 
saying that a eara\an had Ix'en attacked in a (h‘s(‘rt, within one ol* tin; 
states whicli had eonu* into liis j)oss(‘ssion hy eompicvst, and that her hus- 
band was among those* who liad been killed by the robbc'rs. Tin; sultan 
said that Ik* w as sorry for he*!' inisforhuK*, biittliat It w as impossible for him 
to keep ord(;r in so distant a ])art of his dominions; to wliieli tin* woman 
fc'.arlcssly rej)li(;d, Then why do yon take kingdeuns which you cannot 
govern?’^ Malnnnd, so far from being oilVnuh'd, dismissed her with a 
liandsome })resent, and adopted measures for the* future protection of the 
caravans. 

During the space of twenty years, Mahmud had eontim'd his invasions 
to the eonntric's already JiK'iitioued, but bis ambition in(‘j'c*asing with his 
success, lie determined to jnake an expedition to the (h'ing(‘s, and after a 
march of three niontlis, arrived hefori* tJu; ( lutes of Jvanoj, the riehc'st and 
largest city of Jlindostan, having su(‘ccedcd Pal(‘hotlira as the; capital of 
the states bordering on tlie (langc's. TIk* Raja being thus tak(*n by sur- 
])rise, and totally unpreiiared for defence, came out with bis wdiole family, 
to surrendcT liimself prisoner, wlien the* sultan magnanimously propos(*d to 
entc'r into a triendly alliance witli him. After remaining at Krmoj a few 
elays as tlu; guest of the ])rinee, lie d(‘parted with his army to Mattra, one 
of the holy cities of the Hindus, which, for that reason, was ]>lunder('d 
without scruple, and ninnbers of the inhahitants carri(‘d away for slaves. 
Tlie magnificence of the* temples at Mattra, which were all built of marble*. 
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usi()iiiisb(^(l the snltun, wlio eonuiiiiiided liis soldiers not to destroy tlicin; 
hut they were j.luudered of their treasures, and all the idols broken. 

Many fine old cities were destroyed by the Mohainmcdans in this and 
succeeding wars, tlic sites of which are now only a matter of conjecture. 
The rcanains of ancient temples, coins of an early date, fragments of walls, 
pottery, and the numerous interesting relics of antiquity, lately discovered, 
buried, in some instances, far below the surface of the earth, serve to show 
that niain^ a spot now deserted was formerly the abochi of a vast poj)ulation. 
TUc Afghan shepherds who feed their flocks on a wide plain not far distant 
from Cabul, freciuently meet with evident tokens of former habitation, and 
the remains ol a very ancient wall, about four fiict underground, mark out 
the boiindary of a city of immense extent; but there is no history extant 
to furnish us with the date of its existence, the condition of its inhabitants, 
or the cause of its being buried in the dust. Tlie nunuTous coins of tlu' 
early and middle ages found recently in various parts of Hiudostan, ])rove 
the existence and duration of several states, and record the names of many 
of their sovereigns not otherwise known; but they throw no light on the 
gciiicral state of the country, nor do they afford any infomiation with 
regard to the? people for whose use they were coined. 



The most celebrated exploit of Sultan 
Mahmud in India was, the (‘ompiest of the 
great temple of Somnath, lu'ar the southern 



extremity of the peninsula of (luzerat, at 
that time the richest and most frequented 
])lace of worship in the country. Tlujrc 
were tw^o thousand priests belonging to the 
shrine of Somnath, with a numerous train 
of musicians and female dancers, wliosc 
talents were called forth at all the religious 
festivals, which were conducted with the 
utmost joyousness; and all 
L these were maintained out 

H of the revenues of two thou- 

/ sand villages that liad been 
granted by different princes, 
Wr to support the grandeur of 

this splendid place of wor- 


ship. The interior of the 
temple exhibited a specimen 
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of lliiulu niJii^nificcncc, that was, no doubt, highly agreeable to the in- 
^^l(lers. The great lamp was suspended by a cliain of solid gold, and the 
|)il1ars that sup])orted the lofty roof were richly carved, and ornamented 
with precious stones, a greater proof of wealth than taste, but not less 
admirable on that account, in the eyes of Mahmud and his follow'ers, who 
entered the s])acious edifice after three days of jilmost incessant fighting, 
for it was strongly fortified and guarded, besides which, several neiglibour- 
ing jirinees had come with their assend)led forceps to aid in its defence. At 
length the enemy prevailed, and the gorgeous tianple w\as (piickly despoiled 
by the rude hands of the Mussclman soldiers. 

It is related that the chief Bramins prostrated tlnanselvcs before the con- 
(jueror, entreating him to spare the great idol, which was the grand obj(‘et 
of their adoration, oflering to purchase its safety by an enormous ransom; 
l)ut Mahmud, who probably had a suspicion of the trutli, ordered that the 
image should be broken in his jircscnce, when the floor of the Tcmide 
was instantly covered with the gold and jewels that had been concealed 
wdthin it. 

In the meantime, the llaia of (Juzerat had fled from his capital of 
Aulialwara, wdicrc Mahmud set up a new prince, wlio was to pay him 
tribute; and having thus enriched himself with the treasures of Sornnath, 
and settled the affairs of Guzerat to Ids satisfaetioTi, ho set out on his nv 
turn to Ghazni. The route by which he had arri^'ed w^as now occupied by 
hostile troops, assembled to intercept liis passage, and as his own army was 
much reduced both in strength and numbers, he sought to avoid a remnval 
of hostilities, by taking another road; but in so doing, he w^as obliged to 
cross vast deserts, where great numbers of his men perished ndscrably for 
w^ant of water, and his own suflerings were so great, that he returned to his 
capital more like a fugitive than a conqueror. Tliis was his last expedition 
into India, where his tu’ms had been constantly directed against the religion 
rather than the people; and although there can be no doubt that the w^ars 
he forced upon the Indians were the occasion of much misery, yet there 
arc few Eastern conquerors wdio are less accused of cruelty than Mahmud 
of Ghazni. Ho died in 1030, having named his eldest son, Mohammed, 
as his successor; but as that princ(' w^as of a very gentle disposition, his 
brother Masaud was chosen and proclaimed king, by the whole army, as 
well as by numbers of the ])Coplc, with whom his warlike habits and bolder 
deportment bad made him popular. The unfortunate Mohammed was 
deposed, and thrown into prison, where his eyes were put out by command 
of the usurper, w^ho seized on the throne. 
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But the (pmm^l.s and wars of ilic princes of Ghazui have little connexion 
with IIk^ liistorv of India, except tliat wdiile tlieir attention was en^af^ecl in 
otlic^r (piarters, sonu; ot the Hindu Rajas tooh tlie opportunity of recovering- 
portions of tiudr dominions. Tlie idol w^as set up a”;ain in th(i temple 
of Na^^areot, and the Hindus rose in arms against the Musselinans 
1 hr{)np;hout the Panjal), where the wdiole country was lon»- in a state of 
confusion, during which tlie sultans of (lhazni had removed their court to 
Lahore, w hich thus hecainc the first capital of the ^Mohammedan em])ire in 
India, l^he successors of Mahmud kept possession of the tlirone till the 
latter ])art of the twelth century, when they wx're dis])oss(‘ssed by tlu^ 
Afi^han princes of the Ijouse of (Ihor, whose con(|uesls in India were more 
extensive than those of Sultan Malnniid, by Avhoiu tludr mountainous 
country had bcnni formerly subjected. 

The Ghorian chii'fs, w ho had re-establislied their independence, looked 
upon the sov(a*c‘i”ns of Ghazni in the li^ht of ri\als^ and were constantly 
(ui^aj^od in a kind of desidtory warfare with them. As the power of those 
princes diudined, that of their opjionents increased, till, at leni’lk, Khusru 
Malik, th(^ last monarch of his race, xvas made jirlsoni'r by Alohammcd 
(Jhori, wdu) took possession of his ca])ital of Lahore and his throne, in the 
y(‘ar 11S7, 11ns cimipuxst w as achicvcul by a cruel stralaj^em, whieli jH‘r- 
fectly accords Avitli our present ideas of the Afghan character. The youn^ 
son of Klmsru had fallen into th(^ hands of ATohamme-d (Jhori, who dtv 
taiiKid him for some time as a hosta^i', till he was prepared to exi'cnte the 
])roject he had formed- wlien, fei^ninj; a desire to make peace, he released 
th(‘ youth, and allowed him to depart for Lahore w ith a small I'scort. The 
sultan, to whom intellif^ence had been sent that his son was on the road, 
set off, as w^as (*xp(‘ct(‘d, to meet him, too happy to think of treachery, wluai 
he suddenly found liimself surrouiuhul by a body of troops, was made 
captive, and kept in prison durinj; the remainder of his life. 

Some years before this event, the beautiful city of Ghazni was ])liiu- 
dcred and destroyed by the Afj^haus, all its superb editiccs bciiij!; demo- 
lished, excc'pt three royal tombs, one of which w^as that of Alahmud, a 
spacious building, sunnounted by a cupola, and standing, at present, in 
the midst of a village. The modern town of Ghazni, one of the ])riucipal 
scenes of action in the late war, stands close to the site of the ancient city, 
the ruins of which overspread the adjacent plain; and near the citadel, on 
which the British flag w^as lately planted, arc two elegant minarets, built by 
Sultan Alalmmd, wlicn Ghazni was in all its glor^^ It is still considered 
a place of great importance, on account of the strength of its fortifications, 
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1 )iit it lias 110 longer any claim to admiration as in days of old, when it was 
the sphnidid capital of a ^r(\at kiiii^dom. 

Aliout tlic time of the fall of the house of Ghazni, the celebrated Tcra- 
])le of Jufi:^’eruaut was coniph'ted, at a town bearin^^ the same name, 
situated oil the sea coast, in the province of Orissa, and witbin the British 
prc'sidency of Bengal, at the distance of about two hundred and sixty miles 
south of Galcutta. Tlu' priiuapal street of Jnj^^ernant is con.posed mitirely 
of ndi^ious cdilices, iutersjicrsed with luxuriant ])lantati()ns, and at its end, 
on a hit'll teiTaee, stands the tcm])le of Juggernaut, or Vislinu. Jugger- 
naut is fanuid as a jJaee of ])ilgriuiage, where, at some of the iinnual 
h'stivals, not- less than one hundred and fd’ty thousand persons are some- 
times assemlihal, of both s(‘X(\s, and all ranks; for there is no distinction of 
caste Avithiu the precincts of tliis slirinc, a here every sect is admitted, and 
all worshippers arc upon an (‘(piality. The chief templ(', to whicli are at- 
tached titty smaller oiu's, is built of red granite, and ivitli its minor edifices, 
is eiuJosed with a stone nauII, hut is open e\ery day, wlum the Idol may 
be seen by those uho go either to worship or to indulge th(‘lr curiosity. 
The grc'at idol, JnggcTuaut, or Yi shun, consists of a wooden bust, of im- 
mense siz(;, Avith most hidcMius ft'atures; and two otlu'r monstrous tigiires 
are Avorsliipjied as bis lirotlier and sister. The shrine of lliese images is 
an inma' apartment in the tem])le, surmounted by a high to\v(‘r, which may 
be seen from a great distama', and is nsc'fid as a landmark to sailors. 

The land for tAveiily niil(‘s around Juggernaut is considered holy ground, 
and held free of rent by the cultivators, on condition that they shall jxt- 
form (‘(M'taiu servi(!cs for tlie temple, which is fnruislied daily Avith a lai’gi'. 
su[)])ly of ric(i, vegetables, clarified butter, milk, s])iees, and other viands, 
Avhieh are placed as a banquet before the Idols, by priests a])poiuted for 
that. ]>urpose, and left for one hour, during Avhich tinu* tlse doors of the 
tc'inpki are closed, and the dancing girls belonging to the (establishment 
sing and dance in a spacious apartiiumt adjoiuiug the shrine. At the 
expiration of the hour the food is taken aAvay, Jind furnishes a real nepast 
for the Bramins. 

The grand festival of Juggernaut is held in IMarch, AvlKen c^roAvds of 
pilgrims arrive from all parts of India to AAorship the Idol, A\}iie]i is carritid 
in state to another temple, Avhere it remains four days, to receive due adora- 
tions of the people. The three images arc removed on this occasion on 
large cars, that of Juggernaut having sixteen Avheels, and a lofty dome, 
covered with woollen clotli of some conspicuous colour. The Idol is borne 
irom the tem])le by a niimlKW of Bramins appointed for tlnit purj)ose, and 
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bcin" })lacc(l on the car with maDy ceremonies, is drawn by tlic multitude, 
amid loud aeel a i nations, to its destination, follow'cjd by a long procession, 
accom})anic(l with drums, trumpets, and other noisy instruments. In for- 
mer times, wlien Tlindii superstition was at its height, it is said that num- 
bers of devotees used to seek what they imagined to be a glorious deatli, by 
throwing themselves under the wheels of the chariot that bore the hideous 
ol)ject of their adoration. Self sacrifice has always been deemed a meri- 
torious act among the idolatrous natives of India; and as it is well known 
tliat many precipitate themselves, at certain seasons, into the Ganges, the 
horrible spectacle representing the car of Juggernaut passing over the 
bodies of his misguided worshippers, may possibly be no fiction. At this 
festival, all castes are permitted to cat together. The; influx of pilgrims is 
great at all times; and, among them, arc frequently found ])oor creatures in 
a dying state, who make this paiiihd journey not with a hope of being 
restored to health, but from a superstitious belief that future hapi)incss will 
be the lot of him who l)rcathcs his last sigh within sight of the tcmjde of 
J uggernaut. 



niffrtm. 
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tlic ])m()(l when the Turkish dynnsty phiee 
to that oi* the Alghaiis, tlu; [)rinci})al kiiif^doins in 
India were those of Delhi, Ajinir, Kanoj, and Ouzerat, 
all governed by Rajput soverei^nis. Tli(i Rajputs 
were divided into elans, each under its own chief, 
whose name w'as borne by all his people, as ainon^ 
the Scottish hi^ldanders; and every member of these 
associated bodi(;s was bound to his own chieftain 
and to the rest of his clan by the strongest tics of 
mutual interest and support. 

The Rajputs were tlie chivalr}^ of India, romantic' 
in their attachments, tenacious of their honour, and 
ever ready to engage in daring adventurcis. The' 
friendships of those high-minded men were strong 
and lasting. It was a common occurrence for two 
friends to bind themselves by the most sacred vow s 
to stand by each other, under all circumstances, until 
death; nor were they ever known to violate such an 
engagement, though it might involve the loss of 
liberty or even life. As the Rajputs chiimed a de- 
scent from royalty, the pride of birth was one of their 
distinguishing charjictcristics, and was observable in 
tlicir lofty bearing; yet the chivalric knights of Eu- 
rope, in that romantic age, were not more devoted 
or respectful in their attentions to the softer sex, than the noble Hindus of 
the warrior caste. 

A sort of feudal system was established among these w^arlike clans, as every 
soldier held lands on eondition of ])er(brming military service for his chief; 
and the chiefs held their territories of the princes by the same tenure; and 
when, by the chances of war, or any other accident, a clan was obliged to 
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chaiip:c its locality, tlic now lands were distributed in tlic same ])roportioiis 
as tlic old OIK'S liad b(*en. 

Just before tiu; accession of Molianinied (iliori, the kingdoms of Ajniir 
and Delhi had become united, in conse(|uencc of one ot ihear princes dying 
without hears, on which the other, who was related to him by marriage, suc- 
ceeded to the vacant tlironc; and the sovereign of these extensive territories 
was Pritwi liaja, against whom the Afghan conqueror first led his armitis, as 
a [>relu(le to a grand design he had formed of subjecting the whole of Ilin- 
dostan to his authority. The first battle terminated in favour of the Hindu 
Itaja; but in a second engagement, a few years afterwards, he was totally 
(hdeated, and, bc;ing made jirisoner, w\as put to death. His capital of Ajmir 
was enterc^d in trium])h by the victors, wliosc* barbarous conduct towards the 
inhabitants, gave a sad foretaste to the iinhap])y Hindus of the hoiTors they 
were destined to exp(!rience in this new warfare. The coiujiiest of Ajmir 
being achieved, Mohammed apjiointed to the government his favourite ofiicei’ 
Kuttub, who had fornuu’ly been a slave, and w ho, in coui’sc of time, asceudt'd 
the throne. 

The luiw Viceroy did not fail to take advantage oi’ his elevated position, 
l)ut followed up his mast(Vs successes, and having subdued the surrounding 
country to a great extent, hc' gained possession of the city of Delhi, subse- 
(juently the sphmdid capital of the Mogul empire in India. The victories 
of the Mohammedans, in the immediate \deinity of his dominions, gave 
great alarm to the liaja of Kanoj, wdio assembled jdl his forces, and led 
them against the Vicc^roy Ivuttul). The two armies met on the banks of 
the Jamna, wdierc tlic Raja w^as slain, and the Hindus wore com])lctely 
routed; a victory that extended the Mussclman emi)ire over the greatest of 
the Indian monarchies, and ojiencd the way into Bchar and Bengal. A 
great number of the Rajputs of Kanoj emigrated with their families to 
Marwar, or as it is more frequently called, Joud])Oor, a large state in Raj- 
putana, where they founded a principality that is now in alliance with the 
British government. 

The capture of Kanoj was followed by that of Benares, celebrated as 
t he seat of Hindu learning, and esteemed the most holy city in all Hindos- 
tan. It is situated on the Ganges, extending about four miles along that 
river, and upon an embankment of considerable height, from which access 
to the w^atcr is obtained, by means of several liaudsome flights of steps, 
for the convenience of performing the frequent ablutions nxjuired by the 
Hindu forms of worship. The Bramin college was at Benares, and som® 
thousands of Bramin families resided in the city, which contained a great 
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iiuml)cr of Hindu tcinjdcs, and was fmiucntod by pilgrims from all parts 
of India. Tlui plundering of the temples was an invariable eonseqnence 
of a iMiissclman coiupiest, and few of the victories of Mohammed Cxhori 
were unstained by those cruelties which are so much more revolting than 
the horrors o( a battle field. That prinec' prosecut('d th('. wars until he had 
exhmded his dominion over the whole of lliudostan, to the very coniines 
()1 China; when, in niturning from one of his campaigns, lui was assassi- 
nated by a band of conspirators, who swam a(*ross th(^ Indus, one night, 
when he was sleeping in his tent, which he had orderc'd to be ])laced close 
to tin; river, that he might enjoy the cool bren/A‘ from the watc'r. Thus, 
alter a I’cign of nineteen years^ died Mohamnied (lliori, a greater compieror 
than Mahmud of Ghazni, thougli not so great a sovenagn, but whose fame it 
laid been his great(‘st am])ition to eclipse. His death, which look place in 
1.2()(>, was followed by (juan-els and wars for possc^ssioii of tla; Indian con- 
(|U(‘sts, some of which avctc governed by Mohannm^dan viceroys, others by 
nati\'(‘ })rinces, who had consented to j)ay tribute. At length Kuttub, tlu‘ 
governor ol’ Delhi, prevailed over all other coinpGitors, and for a short tinu' 
ruled as sovereign over the vast dominions of Mohammed Ghori; but his 
son, who sueeec'ded at his d('-alh, was very soon com])elled to ndimpiish th(‘ 
throne to Altamsh, who, lik(i Kuttub, had benm a slav(' in his younger days, 
but had risen by the favour of Alohammed, till at length he was ap[)ointed 
to one of the Indian governnumts. 

^rhe caj)ital was now (ix(‘d at Dcdhi, a very extcaisivci and magnifi(*('nt city, 
supposed to hav(' covered a 
space; of grovind eepial to tliat 
occupied by the whole of Tjoh- 
don, as the ruins are still to 
he seen to that extent over tlu; 

])lain beyond the present city. 

In the time of Altamsh, was 
erected or tinislu’d a beautiful 
round tower, which is still 
standing near Delhi, called the 
Kuttub Minar, the highest co- 
lumn known in the world, being 
forty feet higher tluin the Alo- 
nument in Tjondon. It is built 
in the form of a minaret, of red 
granite, inlaid with white mai’- 
hle, and crowned by a majestic dome. 




It \v:h ill llu; of AJtr.msh, tluit tfio Mo^ul cniporor, Zinnias kliaii^ 
led lii8 urni’nts into Uni west of Asia, and pursued his victories to the 
shores of tlu! Indus; hut lie did not cross that river; so that the states of 
Ilindostan eseapcjd, for a time, the horrors of a Mo^ul invasion. 

The many naolutions that took place in the government, after the death 
of Altamsli, with the disjiutcs and wars of tlic chiefs for tlie })ossession oi* 
t he tlironc, render the history of tliis period extremely confused and unin- 
t( r(\sting. The most n^rnarkahle event was the accession of a female sove- 
riagn, Itezia, the daughter of Altanish, who was placed on the throne in 
(ionseijiumce of a nihcllion against her brother, Feroze, whose imlolcncc 
and extravagance had given rise to popular tumults. Tla^ princess filled the 
throne with great ability, revised the laws, and made some salutiu’y reforms 
in th(^ administration. She gave audience every morning to tlie peojile, 
according to the custom of Eastern monarchs, to receive petitions, and 
r(‘dr(^ss grievances, when she always apjieared in the habit of a sidtan, and 
is highly extolled for the wisdom with which she dt^cided such causes as 
were brought lieforc Ikt. 

Hut it was not likely, in those times of anarchy, that a woman would he 
long suth'red to occu])y a position that W'jis coveted by so many ambitions 
chiefs, and Rezia was d(^})oscd in less than tlmee years, by the pailiizans ol’ 
one of her brothers. The leader of this cons])irficy w as a nobleman, named 
Altunia, to whose care the sultana Avas confided; but instead of ket^piug 
her as a jirisoiuir, he persuaded her to become his wife; and then asserted 
lier right to the throne of which he had hcljied to d(^])rivc her, and went to 
war w ith his fonner confederates. Two battles wore fought in this cause', 
the second of wdiieh jiroved fatal to the sultana and her consort, who wca*(^ 
be)fh made [irisoucrs, and put to death. 

Not long after this event, Nazir -u-diu Mahmud, sometimes called Mah- 
mud the Second, was chosen by the Omrahs, or nobles, to be their sove- 
reign. Nazir was a very singular cliaracfer. He took a pride in main- 
taining himself by the labour of his own hands, and, to that end, emjdoyt‘d 
all his leisure time in transcribing valuable works, by which he earned 
sufficient money to })ay all Ids personal ex[)ciis(;s, taking care that they 
should not exceed the means siqiplied by his industry. Ilis fare w^as m 
simple as tliat of a [leasant, and usually ])repar(xl by his (pieeTi, wlio appears 
to have accommodated hersedf to her royal hnsbanefs eccentricitii's. Vet 
Nazir was much respected as a king, and was siieec'ssful in repelling the 
iiiAasioiis of the JMoguls, Avho eoiitiniK'd to harass the froutic'rs of the 
Fanjal); but during liie hitler part of his life he left the management of 
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affairs alraost entirely to his vizier, Ralin, who, at his death in 12(5(5, 
succeeded, without o]i])()sitioii, to the tlirone. 

Tlie court of Ralin, at Dcllii, Avas famous for tlie many litcraiy cliaracters 
wlio resided tluTC, as also for the number of Turkish princes who liad 
sought refuge with tlu; [)owerful sovereign of llindostan, from the violence 
of the Moguls, wliosc inroads had driven them from tlicir respective terri- 
tories. Ralin reigned twenty-three years, and was succeeded by Ins grand- 
son, tlie last of his race, who was assassinated after a brief reign, when tln^ 
Khiljis, a mountain tribe that liad become identificul with the Afghans, 
took advantage of the confusion that ensued, to raise one of tlicir own 
chiefs to the sovereignty of Delhi. 

Jclal, the new king, was a kiiid-heai'tcd old man, whose convivial tem- 
per led him to treat his old com|)anions with the same familiarity after he 
had been made king of a large empire, as when he was only the chief of 
a horde of mountaineers^ and wliosc mild disposition remkinul it so painful 
to him to inflict punishment, tliat the huvs were seldom enforced; and the 
highways, in consc(|ucnce, became inlestcd with robl)ers, while the (diiefs 
of petty states refused to pay their tribute. The king had a favourite' 
nephew^, Ala-u-diti, a man of great ambition and energy, on whom lie 
bestowed the goverument of Oude, billowing him to keep a large army at 
his eomniand. 

The ])()wer thus entrusted to this enterprising prince, proved the o(^ca- 
sion of a new era in the liistory of India, since the first use he made of it 
was to invade tlie Deccan, a country till then but little known, having, 
from its remote situation, escaped the ravages of the conquerors of llin- 
dostan. 

The Deccan contained several large states, governed by Hindu llajas. 
The capital of one of these was Dcogiri, now Dowlatabad, a wealthy city on 
the borders of the Mahratta country, wdicre llam Deo Raja kept Ids court, a 
prince of such high consideration, that he was called ^ King of the Deccan.^ 
The coiupiest of D(;ogiri was the object which Ala-u-din had in view when 
he led his army into the Deccan, across the great chain of mountains 
that forms its natural boundary, and through vast forests scarcely pene- 
trable. The Raja was not prepared to sec a powerful enemy at his gates, 
for not even a rumour had reached liim of the Mussclman chiefs approach. 
To defend the city was imjiossiblc, therefore he retired to the Hill fort, a 
place of great strength outside the walls, wdule the town was entered and 
plundered by the invaders, who would probably have destroyed it, if 
Ram Deo luvd not consented to cede some portion of his domiidons to 
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Ala-u-din, and to j)ny liini a lar^o sum of money as a ransom for tlic safc^ty 
of his capital. The \ictor then set out on his return, all his thouj^hts 
btan*:; heiit upon raisin^’ himself to the tliroiu;; a ])roject lie speedily ae- 
(n)mj)lishe(l, by procuring the assassination of liis ^ood old uncle, wlio had 
been fn^jiienily warned of the danger of giving so inucli power to this 
amhiiious and unprineijded cliicf. 

Not long after the usurpation of Ala-u-din, an important victory was 
gaiiKid iK'ar Delhi over the Moguls, who appeared in terrific nundjia's, 
within sight of the ca])ital, from which the iidiabitauts tied in the utmovst 
('onsternatiou. This foriuidablc army Avas, hoAAHwer, defeated Avith great 
loss, and the country again freed from the dreaded Moguls, Avho made no 
compiests in India until the time of Tamerlane. 

Just before this invasion, the king had undertaken an expedition for th(' 
reeovei’y of (uizerat, formerly eonqu(‘red by Mahmud of (ihazui, but which 
had been lost by his successors. This extensiA^e ])rovinec, Avhieh now^ com- 
])rehcnds the northern districts of tlic Britisli presidency of Bombay, Avas 
inhabited by Hindus, MohamnuMlans, and Parsecs; the last, a p(’ople who, 
iji tlie seventh century, emigrated from Persia, in t'onsecjuenee of a revo- 
lution in that country, and settled in the northern part of (iiizcu’at, A^hich 
is strongly fortilied by nature A\ith steep and craggy mountains, Avhich 
render it on that side almost imicccssihlc. The Parsec^s Avere lire wor- 
sliippc'rs, and it is stated that many of them still adhere to their anciemt 
religion. They are now a numerous, Avealthy, and important class of the 
po])ulatioii of Bombay, extensively engaged in commerce, and connected 
Avitli almost all the Ihiropcan mercantile houses in that ])art of India. 
Ala-ii-din reconquered (luziirat, and took possession of the capital, from 
A>hich th(‘ llaja esca])cd, A\ith his oidy daughter, A>hilc Ids wife, Caula De\i, 
Avas made prisoner, and coin eyed to i\ic liarem of th(^ compacror. The 
daughter, a j)rinc(3ss ol' extraordinary beauty, had long been beloved by 
the son of llam Deo, the llaja of Deogiri; hut as her father, who w%-is 
himself a llajiiut, refused to bestow her on a prince of the Mahratta race, 
whom he deemed very inferior in point of rank, the lover had abandoned 
his hopeless suit. 

It happened, some time aftcnvm’ds, that Ala-u-diii sent a large army 
into the Deccan, under the command of an alilc gencrjil, named C^diir, 
hoping to reduce some part of that coiiiitiy to subjection. Caula De\i, 
Avho had by this lime, gained great iutiueuec over the king, entreated tliat 
he Mould desire his general to taki^ some moans, during the expedition, to 
recover her daughter, aa Iio avus residing with her fathej’, in one of the petty 
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states of llio Doenan, whore lu^ had taken re{hii:e. An a])})lieation was 
made to the fugitive Raja to give up the young lady to her motlier, but as 
this ]’e(juest was not coin])]ied with, a party was des])atelied to take lier by 
force, a consequence tliat had been foreseen by llie Raja, who had provided 
against it, by giving a reluctant consent to lier marriage witli tlie son of 
Rarn J)eo, and sending her with an escort to the court of Deogiri. Cafur's 
j)eoj)le tiiiding she was gone, di\ided into several ])arties, and set ofl’ l)y 
(liH‘erent ways, in ])nrsuit of the fair thgitivi^, who was, at h'ligth, discovered 
in the (^ives of Ellora, in the neighbourhood of Deogiri, whicli curiosity 
had induced lier to visit, and wliither hvr ])nrsners liad been led by a 
similar motive. The attendants of tin* princess used tlu'ir best endeavours 
to protect their charge, but tiic Mohammedans were the stronger party, 
ami carried off their priy.e to Delhi, where she soon aft(‘rwar(ls becaim; tlu' 
bride of the king^s eldc'.st son, whom she preferri'd to tlu' prince of Deogiri, 
although he was a Mohammedan, and the son of Ik'i* father’s greatest 
miemv. Jn the meantime, Cafiu" w^as ])ursuing th(‘ wars in the D(T(*an, 
where' he made many compuists, and acepiircd vast treasures by the usual 
violent means. 

ITindostan remained at })eac(' after the defeat of the Moguls, and, during 
the earlier years of the reign of Ala-u-din, enjoyed a high degri'C of ])ros- 
perity; but the despotism of* that monarch in the latter part of his life 
increased to eAcessixe tyranny, and gave rise to many insurrections and 
secret consjuracies, Avhich b(ung discoxered, subjected the pc'oph^ to still 
greater oppressions. The king forbade all [irivabi meetings, and carrii'd 
this restriction so far, that no one w^as allowed to entc'rtain his frii'iids at 
his own hous(‘, without a written permission from the child* ministiu'; and 
there were sjiies enqdoyed in all directions, to give information of any 
infringement of this order, which subjected the otlender to imprisonment, 
and the confiscation of his projicrty. The ]Mohammedan and Hindu 
nobles were alike objects of jealousy, wdiile every class of jieo^de f*(dt, mori^ 
or less, the tyranny of the goveruinent, either by new exactions, or fresh 
restrictions. The rent of land was increased, and the farmers were pro- 
hibited from keej)ing more than a specified number of cattle, shcej), or 
sc^rvauts; the ])nces were fixed for every article of food sold in the markets; 
the hours for opening and shutting the sho])s wxre regulated by hiwq and 
the slightest neglect of these, and many other rules, was punished with the 
utmost severity. It must, therefore, have been a cause of general rejoicing 
when Ala-u-din died in 1310 , although his death was followed by five years 
of anarchy. The conquered part of the Deccan was in a state of insurrcc- 
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tioTi, PJid the Mnsscilmnii garrisons were ox polic'd from all tlic cities; while 
Cafur seizcMl otj the' govennnoiit^ having, according to some' writers, im- 
prisoned the late Icing’s sons, and put out tlieir (‘yes. The usurper was 
soon assassinat(*d, inul a younger son of Ala-u-din placed on the throne., hut 
Ix'.ing a w(.*ak and vicious princes, lie was disposed in a short time, and a new 
dynasty found(Kl ])y (Iheias Toghlak, the iMoJiammedan govenun’ of tin' 
I'anjab, who was proclaimed Icing at Delhi, in 1321. 

1’hc intermixture of Mcdiammcjdans with the Hindus had naturally pro- 
dnc(id some changes in tlie maniu'.rs of tlie latter, in all thosci parts of India 
vvhi(.‘h had fallen under the authority of the coiKjuerors. Many Indians 
had been converted to the faith of their rulers; and mixed marriages had 
created tics between the natives and the strangers that led to the adoption 
of Jiew customs, especialJy with regard to the women of India, who, in the 
early ages, enjoyed much more freedom, and far greater ])rivi leges, than 
have been accorded to them in later times. 

At this period, there w'crc' many sects of religious devotees among thc^ 
Hindus, wdio hved upon charity, and obtained a reputation for sanctity, by 
making long pilgrimages, and imposing severe pcnaimes u])on tlunnsidcus. 
Among these were the Facpiirs, who, at that time, wure held in great, viaie- 
ration by the ptioplc-, over whom they ])ossesscd an almost unlimited in- 
fluence. They were every where rcjceived and ted, while their instructions 
were listened to wdth respect, and their austerities were regarded with re- 
verence and admiration. These men were always met with in great num- 
bers at Jugg(^rnaut, and other holy places, and contrived to turn their long 
journeys to some profit, by concealing in their long matted hair, and the 
cloths wTa])ped round them, such valuables as ])earls, gold dust, and corals, 
with small (|uantities of the most costly spices and jierfumcs, in which tluy 
trafficked to considerable advantage between the sea-coast and tlie interior. 

Among the changes effected by the MohammcHlan coiicpiests in India 
was, the introduction of the Turkish costume, which had become very 
gcmcral at Delhi, and was worn in most parts of llindostan among the 
u]i])er classes. The Jirahmiiis, however, did not adopt the new vstyle of 
dress; and even to this day, all strict members of their class clothe tluau- 
selves in the ancient Hindu fashion. 
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HE juitliority of the kin^s of Dc^llii ov(*r 
the llnjas of lh(‘ country wiis licld by a 
very uncertain tc'niirc, since every elninij^c 
that took place' in t]\(* government was a 
sip^nal fortlie native prince's to atte^xnpt the' 
rece)very e)f their inele^penele'nce^. Whe'n 
(Jheias Te)‘;*lilak ase'cneleel the throne^^ the 
^reate'r ])ai*t e)f was in a state of 

re've)h, and the' new rnonare'h, afte*r havin< 2 : 
se^enre'd Ins frontiers against tlio in\a,- 
sions of the Moguls, pre)C(^edeel te) tliat 
prenince nitli a snilie-ie'iit fe)rce te) reduce tlie' relx'ls te) e)l)e'elie'n('e'. The' 
e'\p('ditie)n was sue^ce'ssfid, and (ilieias was n'torninj; triumphant to his capi- 
tal, wIk'U the accielental fallin^^ of a teinpe>rary pavilion, whi(?1i had be'C'u 
('re^cte'el by Ins son at a short distance from tlie city, for the purposes oi' 
re'e'e'is injj^ him with lionoiir on liis re'tiu'n, put a j)erie)d to liis existe'iice^, 
after a brieT rei^*n of two years. He w^as snece*e‘ele'el by the' prine*e^ whose 
unfortunate; atte'ution had bex'ii the nie'aus of shorte'nin;^ the' life ed’ a ve'iy 
e’\ce;llent se)vere'ij’:n, anel also of (ixposinj^ liimself to the suspicion e)f a me)st 
ele'testable crime. This prince w^as Moliannned the Tliirel, whose turl)ulent 
re;ijj::u ]>reseuts one continued successie)n of misfortuims, occ‘usie)neel by his 
\iolene‘e; and folly; liis ce)nduct, on me^st oce*asie)ns, (;vincinji; a dc^re'C of 
intem])erance tliat bordeTod e)n insanity. \ ed in the' e'arly jiart e)f his re'i;i::n 
he i;-aincel j)opularity ])y his munitice'uce', pvin^, liberally, f>ensie)ns to the' 
le'arncel, anel ])rovielin^' fen’ the' hifirin anel indijj^ent by building hospitals ami 
alms-liouses on an extensive scale, anel endowin*^ them wdth funds fejr their 
suppejrt. Hut the bene'tits arising fre)ni these ^ood eleuxls Ave're counteracteel 
by niisp^overimumt, and the' c;vils attendant upon the proseentiem e)f the^ 
w ildest dreams eif Jimbitiein, by wdiicli liis treasures wx'ro exhaustc'd, and his 
armies destroye'd. 

/Vmong these visionary sehenu^s, the conepiest of (^hina was one eif the 
most calamilousj as well as the ineist absuret, for althejii^h Kublai Khan 
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lifid 1)0011 (load somo roars, the Empire was scarcely loss ])oworfiil ami exteu- 
siv() tlian vvIkmi it was under the dominion of that ^Toat prince. Tlio con- 
socpienoo of MohamnuKl’s folly was, tliat his army was imd, on tlic frontiers 
of ('hina, and nearly annihilated by the superior forces of the Mogul Em- 
[)(TOr; and those who survived the battle were cut off in their way back hv 
hostile tribes of mountaineers; so that very few^ individuals of the many 
thousands that had been sent on that ill-advised expedition, returned to 
t(^ll the fatal tale of its result. 

^Fhe king had Avast ed so niueh money in various frnithxss (mterprises, that 
his resources began to (ail, Avhieh hul to th(^ most ruinous consecpienees; for 
he attempted to recruit his tr(iasury by issuing cop])er tokens, in imitation 
of the paper money instituted for the couveniemee of tnide by Kidilai Klum, 
in (diina. Hut the case was aliogcdhor dilferent, for the Chinese Emperor 
Avas rich, and his credit good, so that his notes were takem A\ith()ut hesi- 
tation; Avhereas Mohammed lK‘ing j)oor, his copper tokems, to which a 
nominal value Avas attached, Avere in reality worth no more than the in- 
trinsic value of the metal; besides whicdi, they eould b(^ seiy cxasily imit;it(‘d: 
and forgery Avas committed to such an extent, that many persons, ehic^fly 
baukc^rs and giv/at merchants, made large fortune's by coining; Avhile the 
manufacturers and tradc'rs, who Avere obligc'.d to take the tokens at tlu'ir 
nominal Avorth, in exchange for their goods, Avere entirely ruined. Insur- 
rections broke out in evewy ])aii of the country, but more particularly in 
Ihmgal, the greatest manufacturing ju'oviuce of llindostan, AAhere all the 
fiu(\st muslins and cottons had beam made, from the earli(\st times, and 
wlu're. the silk uiauufacture w'as also carried on to a cousidcrabh', extc'iit. 

The agiMCulturists sutfered ecpially Avith the manufacturers, by the iiicrc^asci 
of thcar taxc's, whi(*h became so intolerable, that in many districits they s(‘t 
(ire to their villages, abandoned their fields, and took up theur abode in the 
woods and jungles, Avherc they built luits for their families, and Ihed by 
robbery. At length, the governor of Jlengal headed a general reAolt, and 
the whole of that extensive province Avas separated from the kingdom of 
Delhi, and rcmaincul a, separate state for nearly tAvo hundreal years. Some 
of the llajas of Southern India also recovered their inde])endenec?, and 
re-established the ancient Hindu kingdoms of Caruata and Tclingaua, on 
the coast of Ck)romandcd. 

The Ilaja of the Carnatic founded a new dynasty, and fixed his cai)ital 
at Ifija} auagiir, Avhich stands near tlie fo3l;rcss and town of Bellary, the 
hc'ad tpiarters of a British civil and military evstablishment in the ceded 
districts of Balaghaut. Bijayanagiu’ was in the days of its grandeur a veiy 
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extensive eity, siiid to liave been tweiity-lbiir miles in eireumferenee, 

but it is now not a third of tliat size; and in eonse(juen(‘e of its i‘uin(‘d 
eondition, a jrreat part of it is iinndiabit(’d. It is \t‘rv remarkably situates] 
in a plain, enclosed l)v Im^e irr(‘<xnlar masses of ^n*anitc, of Avliieli imincjise 
l)loelvs, in sonii‘ ])laees pik'd al)()\e ('neb otlicT to a eonsidci’able h(nj’’lit, are 
scattered over the whole surface of tlie area that formed the site of the old 
city. Some of the streets eommuuieate Avith eaeli othei* by pa'^sai;es l)etwe('n 
1ht‘s(^ rocky fra^iiients, and one of the principal thoronj^hfart's is under a 
covered way tbrmed by them. 

4die ancient battlements .and piteways are still emtire, and many temph's, 
with choultries, or liouses of t'otertainiiumt for t ravc'lk'rs, are sexm on tlu' 
most conspicuous eminenees; tin* walls, pillars, and (uen th(^ (hit roofs of 
some of the ancient buildings Ikmii**: composed of ^o'anitc. There is a tem- 
ple dt'dicated to Hama, another to (hishna, andoiu' in the centre' of the city 
to \'ishnu, in Avhich there is a chariot cut out of a solid block of ^-raniU*, 
on Avhich the ima<j:c ol‘ the ^‘od is j>iac(‘d on holidays. Most of the Idols 
in the mmuTous tcanph's around Hijayanaj;*ar n\v oi‘ tin' sann^ rouii^h stoiu*; 
some of them are colossal ti^uri's, from twi'he to sixK'cn teet m hei^’ht, bnt 
of \ery rud(^ workmanship, beinjj; like most sp('c*im( ns of Hindu art, as 
regards sculpture, more remarkable for their ^ijj^antic propoi'tions than for 
ek'^ance of shajH,' oi* skilful ('\(‘cntiou. 

Tlu', tyranny of the sultan was auf^mented by tin' failure of his schi'UH's 
and his losses of tcri'itory; and amon^ other acts of oppression he trans- 
feri'cd liis court from J)(‘lhi to l)(*o^iri oblij^'inj^ all the j)i‘incipal inhabitants 
to rcmoAC to the new capital, the name of Avliieh he changed to Dowlatahad, 
or the Fortunate (My. Here he eornpleted the famous f()rtr('ss that stands 
on an isolated mountain of fijranite, the outside of which is cut smooth and 
pca’pendieular, to the heij:,ht of one Iiundixal and (‘i^hty te(d-, so that tluTe 
is no possibility of reachinji: tlu^ fort but by a winding jiassa^'c cut wdthin 
the rock. Delhi suffered materially in conseipience of th(' compnlsorv 
removal of all the most we.althy and useful of its inhahitants, many of 
whom were ruined by this unwise acd ; but th(‘, city was afterwards restonal 
to its former prosperity under the Moj^ul jn'inees^ and Avas the eaj)ital of 
their empire until its fall. 

Mohammed died in IboJ, Avhen lie was succc'cded by his nephew Feroze, 
Avhosc lon^ reipjn was distinguished by a p’eat number of useful public' 
Avorks, executed under his superintendence*^ and maintained by his munifi- 
cence*.. They consisted of mosepu*s, colle‘i!:(*s, earavanse'ries, heispitals, and 
pubhc baths, besides aqueducts, wells, and reservoirs for irripjatin^* the lands. 

II h 
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It wfis this ]>rnice v\li() con strutted si fine esuml ruiiiiin^ through the pro- 
viiiee of Di lhi, from the riv(‘r Juimui to tlisit of iiiteiulcd for the 

purposes of Irri^Jitioii, Imt ue^l(‘(‘ted sift(*r his desitli, siud entirely disused 
until of hite, whcui sdiout two hundred miles of it hsive l)een re-opened by 
th(‘ lirllish f^overinnent, sind thus contributed to fertilize si vsist Irsict of 
country whieli hdorc wsis lyin^ nsistc. It silso serves to dosit down rsifts 
oi* timber from the mountsiins, sind to turn mills for grinding corn, which 
were not used in Tndisi in the time of Feroze. 

It wsis not long sifter the desith of thsit prince, who hsul nugned thirty 
seven yiisirs^ thsit the great Mogul chief, Tamerlane, silready msister ol’ 
Fiu'sia sind Transoxiansi, enterc'd llindostan, sind mart‘h(‘d direct towards 
Delhi, whieli had sigain liecome the eupital, lea\ ing behind liiin the usnsil 
mclsinclioly tracers of his progress: smohing ruins, desolsitcul fields, sind 
desiTted vilhiges. Msilnnud, the young king of Delhi, fought a battle with 
the Moguls nesir tliJit city, but being defeated, fled to (luzerat, when the 
citizmis immediately sun’tmdered, sind Tamcrlsine was ])roclaimc;d Jhniii'-ror 
of India; but the submission of the people of Delhi did not save them 
from slsivc'ry, ruin, or desith, for tluj fierce barbarian soldiiws broke into the. 
houses in sesirch of plunder, sind seized rasiny of the women and children, 
whom they could silways sdl for slaves. Those outrsiges being resist(*d, led 
to a genersil massacre, sind the streets of Delhi presented a frightful picture 
of Mogul wsirfsirc. Tsimcrlane depsirted with the name of Em])cror, but 
Delhi WSIS for some time without any resil head, sind many chiefs who had 
been subject to its kings, took the o])portunity of establishing their inde- 
pendence; so that when the government wsis nxstoriul in the capitsd, nothing 
Avsus left to th(i monarch hut the territories immediately surrounding it. 

After the desith of Timur, some of the former ])ossessions of tlie kings 
of Delhi were recovered by the princes of the house of Lodi, sin Afghan 
race, who occupied the throne during the latter hsilf of the fifleenth and 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries, when Sultan Bsiber, a descendant of 
Timur bccsime sovereign of the country thsit had been compiered but not 
ruled by his gresit sincestor, sind established that powerful monarchy usually 
termed the INlogul Fmpire, in Indisi. Baber was the grandson of a prince 
whose dominions comprised the whole of (kihnl, Balk, Bokhsirsi, and Ssi- 
marcsind, with several smaller stsites, which, sit his death, were shared 
simongst many sons, one of w hom, the fsitlier of the young liero in ipies- 
tion, inherited si small but besiutiful territory csdlcd Ferghana, in Indepcnd- 
(‘ut l^irtsiry, to which Baber succeeded, when he wsis only twelve yesirs of 
age. It w'sis not long before he was dispossessed of his inlicritance by one 
of his more powerful relatives, when he sought refuge among the mountain 
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tribes, and I)ccfime tlie youtliful IcadiT of a small baud of advimtiirers^ wlio 
followed liini iii many a romantic (‘u1(*r])rize, and by whose help be made 
several eoiKjuests, which lie had not sidhcient power to preserve. For 
some years be led a perilous liic, and experienced numerous vicissitudes, 
sometimes beinjj^ at the head of a "allant band, sometimes a solitar}" wan- 
d(‘rer destitute of the means of subsistence, and ofhm compelled to hide 
himself in caves or jungles from the pursuit of his enemies. 

At len^tli it hap]iencd that the tlmone of Cabul was seized by a chief 
who bad no claim to it, which aftbrded Bab(;r an opportunity for attempt- 
ing to ])Ossess it himsedf, an adventure well suit(‘(l to bis enterprising dispo- 
sition. Ilavin" succeeded in deposiu" the usurjK'r, h(‘ ascended the throne 
of Cabul in the year 15()l<, and bad reigned o\(t that kingdom twenty* two 
velars, when his attention was drawn towards llindostan, in consequenci^ of 
the disturbed state of that country, and the w(‘akn(‘ss of its government, 
which was harassed by constant insurre(‘tions. ^Fbe Sultan llirabim was 
uiipojmlar; the governors of some of the ])rovinces had throw n ofl‘ their 
allej^iance, and several of the natbe chiefs \iere in i’(;bc‘llion, when Baber 
marched .against Delhi, in 15.20, w here a battle was fou"ht, in which Ibrahim 
was slain; and thus ended the last of the Afghan or Batan dynasties which 
hacl occupied the throne of Delhi for three hundred years. The city was 
immediately surrendered to the coiupieror, as was also .\j;Ta, whicdi had lately 
be(‘n the royal resid('n(“(*, and the Kin" of Cabul mountial the throiuiof D(‘lhi, 
and bc’canie the founder of the greatest enijiirc'. ever established in India. 


PORTUGUESE SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 

IT was duriu" the early career of Eaber, that the Portuj^uesc, whose 
great maritime discoveri(!S w^ere b(*"inning to [iroduc^e an important revo- 
lution in the commercial world, accomjdishcd the lon"-d(*sired object of 
finding a passage, by s(‘a, to India; and they landed at (hilicut, on the coast 
JVlalabar, in the year 1198. 

The w estern coast of Southern India at this time consisted of Cambay and 
Calicut, the lattc^r an extensive territory reaching from Bombay to (]a])e 
Comorin, and governed by a prince, called the Zamorin, or King of Kings, 
who was considered a v(‘ry pow'crful monarch, in that ])art of the country, 
and who reckoned among his dependimts, the princes of several tributary 
states. The Zamorin was a Hindu, but he had many Mohammedan 



sii])iecis^ lor the- in^'ri loaits oi* aiul Arabia had boon iii tbo 

habit of tradloj^ to (^alic.ut;, and many natives of tliosc countries resided in 
th(5 (*ily. '^fo tlu'Hi, tlie arrival of stranjjjers wlio eame foi* the avmed 
piirpose of sha] iiJ|j‘ in their lucrative commerce^ could not be very agree- 
able, tla rcdore tli('v determined, from the first, to o])pose them. 

Tiu' li‘ii(l(‘r of tla; Enro])ean e\]>e(lition ^\as \ aseo de (lama, who N\as 



adniilled to an Inteiaiew willi tii(‘ sov(‘n‘ign, nliuse rc'sidtmcc was a fortified 
])a]ae(; or citadel, cohering a large s])aee of ground, surrouiidetl by a wall, 
nhi(di (’ii(dos('d e\l(Misi\n gardens and ]deasure grounds. De Gama and 
his attendant olliecTs, w('r(*. carried in ])alan(juins to the gates of the palace, 
wliere they W(*re rt'(a'ivt*d l)y a vom^rahlc Eramin, who led them throngli 
severjd larg(i halls to tli(‘ state ajKirtnu'nt, when' the Zamorin was reclining 
on alow (‘oneh, ])laec(l on tiie dais, or raised part of the floor, which was 
eovenul with a rich earpc't. On one side of the eoiieh stood an attendant 
with a gold plate, eontaiiiing tin? betel leaf, which is constantly (‘hewed 
hv Hindus of rank, who este(‘m it a great luxury; and on the other side 
was a large golden vase, ])lae('d there for the pm*pose of rc'ceiving the leaf 
wiu'ii all its juice Ijad hetm extract'd, as it is m^ver swallowed. The prince 
Mas (In'ssed in a vob(j of fine* white muslin, and a silk turban, both splen- 
didly embroidered with gold. His arms and legs Mere M’ithoiit clothing, 
hut were onianientc'd with a great nuniher of costly bracelets, and liis ears 
H(Me adorned with long pendants of tlu* fiiiesi diamonds. When the 
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visitors drew iieiir, lu^ morcly raised Ids lioad a little from the cnd)roidcrcd 
(‘usliion OH A\hieh it restiid^ and made a sij^n to tlic Brainiii, that tlie chief 
was to sit down on the stop of the dais, the rc'st remaininj^ standing; for it 
is not enstomary aTnoiijjj the llhidns to kneed to their ])rinees, therefore 
straiij^ers were not cxpt'cted to do so. Do (iama’s credentials from the 
king of Portugal were very graciously recidxc'd; but it was intimated to 
him that he ought to have brought a ])res('ut, an omission ne excused by 
saying, he had not e\])ect(‘d to visit the dominions of so great a prince 
\\h(‘u h(^ embarked on his voyage. The Zainorin apjieared v('ry much 
inclined to tavonr t]u‘ views of the Europeans, by permitting them to form 
a settlement at ('alicut; hut th(^ Mohamnuslans (‘ontrived to ('xeite his 
suspicious that tlicir ultimate object was to (‘omiiu'r tlu‘ country, and he 
was led to sanction some acts of viohaicc, whiidi indiux'd tlie commainhir, 
after loading his shi])s witli sjdces^ silks, and otlu'r [)roducc of the country, 
to hasten his di'parturc. 

It Avas not long, how(‘V(‘r, ladore another expcHlition arrived from Por- 
tugal, under the eormnand of Cabral, Avho rt'acdu^d (’ahtMit in the month of 
Sept('ml)er, 1500, and was met by a friimdly message from tlie Zainorin, 
iiniting Inm to hind; lint as h(‘ did not feed (‘ntir(M‘onlid(‘n(‘(‘ in the good 
faith of a Hindu prince, he adopted the precaution of stijudating tlr.d four 
Bramiiis, of high rank, should he sent on board his shi[) as hostages; and, 
after some negociation, this demand was complied with. A iinilding for 
the audience, wliieli Chibral calls a gallery, was erectcal on the shore. It 
was hung with curtains of crimson velvet, and its jloor Avas eovenul Avith 
car])ets; and there the* admirab being duly jirejiared with ])i*(\sents, met 
Avitli a most gracious reception, and, AA liat was of still more eonseijueiice, 
obtained permission to build a factory at Calient. 

In the mean time, the hostag(‘s, who had eviiiecsl tlu^ utmost horror at 
being didaiued on lioard strange vessids, where they had no means of 
performing their customary rites, and A\ho Avould not eat of th(‘ food offered 
to them, Avere soon reduced to such a deploralili^ condition, that they amu’c 
removed from the shijis, and Avere lauded on an unfrequented paid of the 
coast, that it might not be know n they Avere released. 

3.^he factory Avas spcixlily erected, and the Portuguese began to trade with 
the natives; hut the Mohammedans soon rimewed their hostuities, and 
making a sudden attack on the ucav building, oveqiowuAred the inmates, 
many of whom Avcrc killed, Avliilst the rest souglit shc^lter on hoard tlieir 
vessels. The factory was completely plundered, and the Portuguese, after 
destroying several meridiant ships belonging to the assailants, and firing 
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on the town, which, bcin^ chiefly built of wood, Wfis set on fire in many 
])laces, took their departure. Cabral at first thouj»;ht of ap])l\nng to the 
Zamorin for redrc‘ss, but hearing that lie had taken a large Ksliarc of the 
spoil, concluded that he had countenanced the outrage. He therefore 
sailed away for ("ochin, the capital of a small state on the coast of Malabfir, 
govfirucd by a native prince, wdio was then subject to the Zamorin of 
(^^alieut, but is now tributary to the British government in India. 

Cochin is a beautiful and fruitful country, abounding in those rich 
productions of nature peculiar to an eastern clime. The villages are often 
(imbowered in groves of luxuriant mango trees and lofty palms; while the 
(ihaut mountains, which form the eastern boundary of the state, are co- 
vered wntli forests of teak, and other fine timber trees, from whicli the 
llaja derives a considerable part of his revenue. The teak, which is in 
great demand at Bengal, for ship-building, is one of the lai’gest of tlie 
Indian trees, towering even above the tallest palm. Its leaves often mea- 
sure twenty inches in length, and twelve in breadth, and it bears a small 
white fragrant flower. Mangoes and tamarinds arc usually planted at the 
building of a village, as they help to supply the people with food, as wx‘11 
as to afford an agreeable shade from the intense heat of the sun. The 
])eople of (k)chin cultivate rice in their well-watered valleys, and, like the 
ChiiK'.se, obtain two crojis in the year. There were many Jews in the 
capital, which, next to Calicut, was the greatest trjiding city on the Malabar 
coast. 

l^hc king of Cochin, wdiosc name was Triumpara, was a vassal of the 
Zamorin, but had long been desirous of shaking off* his dependence on 
that prince, consecpiently, was very willing to form an alliance with any 
people likely to aid him in that design. But Cabral, on mature delibera- 
tion, determined to defer all hostilities with the Zamorin, and set sail for 
Lisbon, with an understanding that, if the king of Portugal should send 
out an ex])edition against Calicut, the llaja of Cochin might be regarded 
as an ally. A powx^rfid fleet was immediately equipped for a new voyage 
to India, to demand redress for the injuries that had been sustained, 
and to establish, if j)ossible, a jiermanent settlement. He Gama was 
appointed to the command, and on arriving at Calicut, declared he w^as 
come cither to obtain satisfaction for the treatment his countrymen had 
experienced, or to avenge their wrongs; and sent a message to that efl’ect 
to the Zamorin; but not rccemng an answer so soon as he expected, he 
executed the latter tlneat in a baiharous manner, by putting to death fifty 
unoffending native!%who had been seized on the coast. 
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It was by such disgraceful acts of cruelty as tliese, that the Portuguese 
frequently sullied their conquests in the east; for in tliose days, when tlio 
cliied* ol)ject of distant voyages was to obtain ])ossession, by force, of ncwly- 
discovered countries, the greater number of those who engaged in siich 
adventures were men of desperate fortunes and daring character, of whom 
there were vast numbers, lioth in Spain and Portugal. De Gama, how ever, 
\lid not succeed in effecling a settlement at Calicut, but was allowed to 



build a factory at Cochin, wdiere he left some troops to protc‘ct the King 
Triurnpara, his faithful ally; and having captured several vessels, richly 
laden, he returned to Europe wdth the spoils. 

As soon as the Portuguese were gone, the Zamorin resolved to jiunish 
his disobedient vassal, the King of Cochin, for ha\ing permitted the foreign- 
ers to establisli a trading station in his capital, and with that intent h(‘ 
soon ap{)earcd with a large army at the gates of the city, on which the 
king hiistily summoned his councillors, who advised him to make submis- 
sion to the oifciided monarch, liis liege lord; but Triurnpara declared he 
would rather die than accede to the Zamorin^s demands, which were to 
break off his alliance with the Portuguese, and dchver up all of that nation 
who had remained in Cochin. 

Deserted by most of his nobles and chief Bramins, who had all fled in 
terror, the brave prince, with a small band of faithful adherents, defended 
the principal approach to his capital; but being overpowered by numbers, 
he at length gave up the contest, and withdrew to the little island of 
Vipeen, a place held sacred by the Hindus, to mourn over the loss of three 
sons who had fallen in the action, lliis unfortunate sovereign w as restored 
to his throne by the great Allmquerquc, wdio arrived with reinforcements 
from Europe, and soon forced the Zamorin to abandon Cochin; but Trium- 
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])arii seems to Lav(^ been disgusted witli tlic cares of roy^dty, for, not low^ 
afterwards, be resigned his dignity to his nephew, and assuming the liabit 
of a faquir, passed the rest of his life in solitude. 

It i^s needless to enter into the pmticidars of the long struggle that 
ensued, or the horrors tliat attended the conquests of the Portuguese, who, 
in a very few years, were firmly established in the south of India, and 
in poss(',ssiou of the large maritime city of (loa, which they took in 1510, 
and where they formed a regular government, headed by a viceroy ap])ointcd 
by the King of Portugal; and this city has ever since been the capital of 
tlic Portuguese possessions in India. Goa was the chief city of a terri- 
tory on the coast of the province of Bijapur, and was one of the states 
formerly attaclied to the ci’own of Delhi, ])ut had become independent 
during the troubles that caused so many revolutions in the time of Moham- 
med the third. 

1^hc Zabaim was absent, engaged in war with a neighbouring prince, wlien 
the PortugiK^se led by the celebrated Albuquerque, attacked the city, 
which was surrendered without opposition, as the citizens liad no ellicicut 
means of defence. The commander, who bore the title of Viceroy, acted 
with gixjat moderation on this occasion tow^ards the inhabitants, whose pro- 
perty was left untouched, and many of whom Avcrc ])ci’mitted to retain 
their civil offices; while the Viceroy took possession of the palace, and 
assumed the character of a great potentate, llie Zabaim made great efforts 
to recover the city, from which the intruders were at one time expelled, but 
they regained j)Ossession, after a dcsj^crate conflict in the streets; and in 
the end, the Portuguese supremacy was fully establislicd. 

Albuquerque kept his court, w ith all the splendour of an eastern prince, 
and s(?cured his conquest by erecting extensive fortifications around it. 11(j 
excrciscid his authority with mildness, formed alliances with several of the 
native princes, and endeavoured to create a friendly feeling between liis 
own people and those of tlu'. country, by t)romoting marriages betw^een the 
Portuguese soldiers and the Hindu maidens, by which means, some of the 
principal Hindu families of tioa became attaclied to the Europeans. The 
brides w ere fill obliged to embrace the Christian faith, and the descendants 
of these mixed marriages now' form the greater pait of the popuhition of 
Goa. 

Previously to the occupation of Goa, the Portuguese had made some 
conquests in the territories of the kings of Cambay and Guzerat, and built 
factories and forts on several parts of the coast; but they never obtained 
any possessions in the interior of the country, their real sovereignty being 
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Oil tlic sens, wlicro tlioy were sutlieiontly jiowcrfiil, for more than a century, 
to k(;ep all the trade of the east in their own hands; wliile they were 
enabled to ri^pel the attacks of hostile princes, by the aid of those with 
whom they maintained friendly alliances. Among the conquests of the 
Portuguese, during the administration of Al))u(juerque, was that of Malac(‘a, 
situated on the coast of the peninsula of that name, an important station, 
as being the centre of the commerce betwaam India, China, and the prin- 
cipal oriental islands; a trade that is now possessed by Singajmro, a 
British settlement at the southern extremity of the same peninsula. 

Allmquerque died in 1515, to the great regret ol’ all ov(t whom his 
authority had extended; for although a great eon(|neror, he w^ns a biaudicHait 
ruler, and had refrained from o])pressing the vanquished by those exactions 
to which they were forced to submit under his successors. It was in tlu* 
yeai* following the death of Albuquerque, that the Portuguese made theii* 
lirst voyage to Canton; an important event in the history oi’ the w orld, as 
being the commencement of a dir(*ct intereoiirsi' between Europe and 
China. Such w\as the state of alfairs when Sultan Baber ascended th(^ 
throne of Delhi, and became the founder of a liiu^ of sovereigns nude?* 
whom the country reached its highest state of prosperity, and who ruli*il 
over a larger portion of it than had ever before been united under one lii'ad. 
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Tll l^i v(;ry name of Mogul was so distasteful to the Hindu princes^ as well 
as to the Patau oinrahs or nobles, that Baber soon found it would be a 
(litiicailt task to niaintain the throne he had won; and, during his brief 
r(‘ign of five velars, was constantly engaged in repressing the revolts of the 
nunuMons cliiefs who united their forces against him. lie had, therefore, 
but little leisure to organize any regidar plan of government; but he sue- 
(•ee<le(l in establishing his authority, by several signal victories, and reduced 
many of the hostile Baj])ut rulers to subjection; so that, at the time of 
Ills death, lui was the acknowledged sovereign of nearly all tlic north of 
India. lie* was one of the most accomplished of the Eastern princes, 
being a })oet, historian, and musician, of no ordinary merit; elegant, yet 
free in his manners, easy of access to his subjects, and fond of social enjoy- 
ments. He w^as so cmthusiastic an admirer of the beauties of nature, that 
in the days of his adversity, when closely pursucid by his enemies, he would 
pause ill the midst of his flight to gaze on a beautiful landscape, or gather 
a simple flowcn*; and his heart was so litthi corruiited by ambition, that 
amidst all his iirosperity, his thoughts would often turn to the home of liis 
boyhood, the loverly valley of h'erghana, with all the warmth of youthful 
aflection; and tJiere were moments, perhaps, when he w^ould have given iq) 
all his brilliant compiests and liis high station, to recover that one licloved 
spot, which had long since fallen a prey to the Usbek Tartars. 

Baber was succeeded by his eldest son Ilumayun, a prince of great lite- 
lary attainments, whose court was celebrat(Hl for the number of learned 
men who there found liberal patronage. Scarcely was ho seated on the 
throne, when his brother, Kamran, who had been invested by his father 
w ith the government of (kilnd, laid claim to that kingdom as his lawful 
inheritance; and it was ceded to him, with a large tract of country on the 
l)ord(‘rs of the Indus: by which arrangement Cabul was separated from the 
erowm of Delhi. 

Th(' uew^ Sultan now tiu’iKid his attention towards recovering some of the 
states that had formerly belonged to the kings of Delhi, and with that 
\ie\v i\iva(led (Uizerat, which, for nearly a century and a half, had been 
g(nerned by its own independent sovereigns, and was one of the best eul- 
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tivated and most fbrtiU^ proviiK^os of llindostan, producing cotton^ sugar- 
cane, indigo, flax, and grain of various sorts, in al)undance; wliilc, in many 
parts, the land that was not undc'r culture, alforded rich pastures for cattle 
and horses. The cotton manuiactures of Guzerat had long been in a \cry 
flourishing condition, and there was no pjirt of India that can*icd on a 
more extensive foreign trade. 



Among the great commercial towns of this kingdom was Surat, fainous 
for its manufacture of shawls, and one of the most ancient cities of 11 in- 
dostan. Tt is also remarkable as being the first ))lacc in the Mogul domi- 
nions where the British East India Gompany obtained a settlement, which 
was for a long time their ])rincipal station. Another great port of Guzi'rat 
w as Dill, the possession of which had long been ardently desired by tlu^ 
Portuguese, wdio had made several attempts to take it by fon^c^, })ut w ithout 
success. At length, tlicir wishes were a(!Complished by other means, for 
when the Sultan of Delhi went to war with the king of Guze}*at, the latter 
entered into a negotiation with the Poriuguese, offering to let them build 
a factory at Din, ])rovidcd they wnuld assist him to nuiintain his dominions 
against the Moguls; to which they readily consented, aiul sent a body ol' 
five hundred men to aid the monarch and establish the new settlement. 
The invaders were speedily driven from the kingdom, and a factory w^as 
erected, according to agreement; but when Bahadur found that his allies 
were fortifying their building, he naturally beearm^ alarmed, and sent a 
remonstrance to their chief commander, Nuno da Chinha, who proposed to 
settle the difference at a personal interview. Thcrci is no reason to suppose 
that the Portuguese premeditated any act of violence; but it seems that, in 
the heat of the dispute that took place, the king was stabbed by one of the 
officers; and several of his attendants, as wxdl as some Europeans, also lost 
their lives in the confusion that ensued. 



This circiunstanro led to the siege of Din^ a menioral)le 

(ivent in tlu! hisf(»n of the Portuguese in India, who defended tlieir fort 
for a long tiriu? against a host of besiegers, consisting of all the forces of 
(iiizerat, ai(l(‘(l hy seventy Turkish galleys, carrying a great number of 
(ijinnons, and having on board seven thousand troops, conmianded by the 
g()V(‘i'nor of C’airo. This armament was sent by Solyman the Magnificent, 
who was sovc^reign of Pgypt as well as Turkey, and whose intei'cst it was 
to pr<)t(‘(*t tlie trad{‘ of his subjects in India from the encroachments of 
the lhiro[)(^ans. 

I’he siege of Din is remarkable for tin' extraordinary courage dis])layed 
])y tlu^ lV>rtugiiesc ladies within the fort, who a})])eared in the midst of the 
soldiers, undaunted hy the roaring of the cannon, lent their aid in repair- 
ing th(i works, carried away the woniidcd as they fell, and revived the 
drooping sj)irits of the defenders by their own enthusiasm. At length, 
reinf()re(!incnts arrived from Ooa, the fort was relieved, and the town of 
Din was added to the Portuguese possessions. 

While those events wer(‘ taking place at (iuzerat, tlic Sultan TInmayim 
was engaged in wfirs with several (diicfs, who were ()])poscd to the Mogul 
government. most formidable of these enemies was Shir-khan, an 

Afghan chief, who had I’aised a large force in Bengal, find, with all the 
trefichery of the Afghan character, offered to make peace with the Sidtau; 
but while the negociations were j)ending, suddenly attacked his camp, and 
put the whole finny to flight, while Ilumayiiii himself narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner hy swimming across the Ganges on his elephant. A 
second defeat obliged him to seek sfifety by a precipitate retreat, accom- 
[)anied by a few followers, and the females of his family. Ilis course lay 
tlirougli the Westcni district, towards the Indus, where, for three days, 
they could not find a drop of water to cool their parched lips, or a single 
trcic to afford a temporary relief from the blazing siin, which no friendly 
cloud obscured, even for a moment. The appearance of a well, on the 
fomth day, was hailed with frantic joy; but in the rush to obtain the first 
bucket of water that was drawn up, some of the soldiers fell in and were 
drowned. Among the ladies wlio accompanied Ilumayun on this calamitous 
journey, was Hamida, his favourite Sultana, and the mother of the great 
Sultfui Akber, who was born just as the fugitives had reached the other 
side of the desert. 

It was usual for a father, on the birth of an heir, to distribute presents 
to those fu’ouiid him; but Humayun, who had nothing to give, broke a 
pod oi musk and scattered its contents among his followers, wishing that 
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llio fame of his son might spread around like the odour of that ])crfumc, 
ji [)rayer in wliicli all present heartily joined; and most amply was the nish 
accomplished in the brilliant career of one of the greatest princes that 
ever adorned an eastern throne. 

In the mean time, the brothers of the Sultan had openly revolted, and 
Shir-khan had seized on the throne; while, to add to the distresses of 
this unfortunate sultan, his infant son was carried off from his camp, to 
serve as a hostage, in case of need. Surrounded thus by enemies, and 
oN’crwhelmed with misfortunes, the unha]ipy monarch at length sought 
refuge in Persia, where he was received and magnificently entertained at 
the court of Shah-Talnnas, the reigning sovcr('ign. 

Tlic reign of Shir-khan was a very short om^, as he was killed by the 
accidental cx])losion of a powder magazine, about five years after his 
usurpation. Notwithstanding the treacherous manner in winch he luul 
obtained the throne, he proved an excellent sovereign, and ruled over a 
much larger extent of territory than was possessed by llumayiin, as many 
of the princes wdio would not recognise the Mogul dynasty ix'adily acknow- 
l(*dg(Ml the authority of an Afghan monarch; besides which, nearly the 
Avhole of Bengal was devoted to his interests ])efore he ascended the tliroiuj 
^ of Delhi, and Avas, consequently, re-united 
cm])ire. Shir-khan particularly dis- 
tinguished himself by the formation of one 
^ finest high roads that was ever made 

jl ill the world. It extended entirely across 
'l/lv ll]\ Hilidostan, from the Ganges, in Bengal, to 

* I II I Indus; and was bordered, on each side, 
\v I whole extent, with fruit-trees. 

V \ % duties of an oriental 

sovereign to pro\ide for the accommodation 
of travellers in his domini- 
'1 and many caravanseries 

1,1 V I ‘ ! had been built, trees planted, 

i fii I nndwellsdug,forthatpur- 

. pose; but this magnificent 
1 ^ond far smpassed all other 

^ works of the kind, both for 

* pleasure and convenience. 

Water ffirl. The trees afforded shade as 

well as refreshment; and at every stage was a earavansera, where persons 
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of all so^ts lodp;ed and entertained according to tlicir peculiar habits, 
as, an instance, ol which, attendants of ditfcirent castes were paid by the 
government, to w^ait upon Hindu travellers, whose religion did not allow 
of their Ixnng served by Mohammedans. There ^vere, also, mosques at 
regular distances, where ])rovisions were given to poor way-farers; and 
at every two miles was a well or a fountain, which may be reckoned among 
the chief iieccissaries of a hot climate. 

Shir-khan was succeeded by his son Selim, who reigned in peace nine 
years; but after his death, his son, a minor, was deposed by one of his 
uncles, whose bad government occasioned the defection of several chiefs; 
and again the Empire was dismembered, and distracted by civil warfare. 
In tlie mean while, Humayun, assisted by the Persian monarch, had been 
at war with his brother Kamran, from whom he recovered the crowui of 
(^abid, and his little son Ak1>er, then about tlm^e years of age. Kamran, 
after several attempts to n^gain jmssession of Cabul, took refuge among the 
Afghans in the mountains of Khyber, wdiither he was pursued; and after 
many adventures, was betrayed into the hands of his brother, wdio crindly 
deprived him of his sight, Jind sent him to Mecca, where he soon died. 

Humayun contented himself with the kingdom of Cabul, until the 
troubles that arose in Delhi, after the death of Selim, encouraged him to 
attempt the recovery of his former power. He marched into India, 
attacked the princes who were at war wdth each other for the throne, and 
eventually regained his capitals of Delhi and Agra; but he did not live to 
follow up these successes, a task that was left to his son Akbcr, who Avas 
but thirteen years old when his father died in 1556, a few months after his 
restoration to the throne of Delhi. 
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CUSTOMS AND MANNERS OF THE HINDUS. 

HIE ITiudus, iiotwitlLstandinj^: the many revolutions that had taken place 
in the country^ and their intermixture with the Mohammedans^ had pre- 
served most of their ancient customs unchanged, but more particularly 
those that appertained to their religion, and some of their early political 
iiivstitutioTis, whicli, although not maintained perhaps in all their original 
purity, presented the same leading characteristics that distinguished them 
from all others in former times. Among these institutions were the town- 
ships or village republics, where the truest and most pleasing picture of 
Hindu life was to be found. 

Amid all the changes that had taken place from time immemorial in the 
vast regions of India, the privileges of the townships had been respected, 
so that each village was a little independent commonwcfilth, governed by 
its own laws, and its own ruler, the elder, or headman, who was answerable 
to the lord of the soil for the rents paid by the ryots or cultivators for their 
holdings. The headman might be called the village mayor. He was the 
chief magistrate and judge; the commander in case of an attack; and to 
him belonged the right of levying such tjixes as were necessary for keeping 
the temples in repair, for celebrating festivals, and for other public ex- 
penses. He was assisted by several subordinate officers, the chief of whom 
were tlic Accountant and the Watchman; the duty of the former being to 
lu'ep the records of every thing relating to the lands, as the names of the 
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ryoUy t)i(* c\t(3nt of tlicir Jioldiiigs, and anioiint of rents; with an exact 
account of all tlie [)ayiricnts and dis])urscmcnts. This ollice was here- 
ditary, as was also that of the Watchman, a very busy and important 
])erson, who might be called the head of the police, and had so many 
duties to perform, that he was usually assisted by his sons and other male 
relatives. 


If any ])rot)erty were stolen, the watchman was bound to use every 
(*\ertion to discover the thief, wdio was sometimes tracked through tlit‘ 
country for many miles, the pursuit never being abandoned until he was 
trac(ul to some other village, when it became the duty of the watchman 
of t hat community to take up the chase, which was thus continued until 
the robber was captured, for it was very seldom that these active officers 
missed their object. The watchman was expected to know the ehimicter 
of every hdiahitant of the village, and to report to his su])eriors whatev er 
might be wrong in their conduct. 

It was also his business to overlook the fields, and watch the progress of 
the crops, as well as to sec that the boundary marks were kejit in proper 
order, for tlic fields were not separated by hedges or ditches, but their 
extent was usually marked by a tree, a pond, or a temple. The lands were 
allotted, as formerly described, each man taking a share of the inferior 
with the good; and the principal objects of cultivation were the same as in 
ancient times, with the addition of tobacco; which was, perhaps, introduced 
by tlic Portuguese, both in India and China, since there is no mention 
made of it in cither country until after 


the discovery of America, where the plant 
was first found !)y the Euro[)cans, and 
carried by tluun to other ])arts of the 
world. 

Every village had its messenger or })ost - 
man, and a certain number of useful arti- 
zans, as a smith, carpenter, ])otter, and 
such others as were required to supply the 
moderate wants of a rustic population; 
and to each little community was also 
attached a priest, an astrologer, 
a school-master, a bard, and a 
musician, who did not the less 



contribute towards the general 
happiness, by tostering ilui favour- 
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itc superstitions of the simple people. All the Hindus believe in the 
existeuee of supernatural beings, and imagine that every village has its 
especial guardian genius, to watch over those whose virtues entitle them to 
such ])rotection. Tlu^ Bnimius themselves inculcate the belief in good and 
evil genii, who often figure as principal characters in Hindu tales. 

The villagers are described as living in happy unity among themselves, 
and, generally, in easy circumstances. They were strongly attached to the 
place of their birth, and if dn>en by warfare to remove to some other spot, 
would return when peace was restored, to settle again on the land of their 
fathers, even though all traces of tlunr former habitations might have been 
destroyed, and their fields converted into a desert. The cottages, in some 
parts of the country, were constructed of bam])()o, and thatched with tlie 
broad leaves of the palm; in others, they were built of clay, with flat tiled 
roofs; and, in many districts, had neat gardens, for the growth ot‘ vege- 
tables. But the simple habits of the Hindus requinnl so little furniture, 
that the house of a farmer seldom contained more' than two or three mats, 
a liaudmill, some cooking utensils, an iron platen used for baking cakes, 
and a few dishes. The husbandmen arose at daybreak, and taking tlunr 
breakfasts with them, s(‘t olf with their cattle, to their respective fields, from 
which they did not return till evening. Hunr dinner was usually carried t.o 
them about noon, by their wives or daughters, whose child’ employments 
were, to grind the (X)rn, fetch water, cook, and spin. The cooking, Mliich 
was always ])erformed in the open air, or under a shed, consisted chiefly of 
baking cakes of uideavened bread, boiling rice, and prcjiaring vi^geiables; 
for very little animal food was used by the pcojile in general, and none by 
the Bramins. 

The Indians, at their meals, help themselves with thcar fingers, and place 
their dishes on the ground, each man taking his meal alone; an unsocial 
custom that arose, no doubt, from th<i many rules to be obsc.Tvcd with 
regard to different kinds of food, and tlui liorror a Hindu flxds of eating 
with a person whose caste is inferior to his own: a prejudice so deeply 
rooted, that any man would throw away his dinner untasted, if such a 
person only placed his foot on the s])ot where the* meal was being prepared. 

The evenings of the villagers, after their return from the fields, were 
spent in recreation with their families and neighbours; and they might 
sometimes be seen sitting in a circle under the tribes, listening with delight 
to some wonderful talc related by the bard of the village, or, perhaps, by 
some wandering Faquir, or traveller, wdio had come to seek slieltcr and 
entertainment for the night; for whose accommodation there was always a 
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house maintained at the public expense; 
and a fund was also kept for the purpose 
of giving alms to religious mendicants. 

/ S monkish orders had become very 

numerous, and some of them had con- 
^ Iwlf f vents to whicli lands were attached; but 

.' i Iv !/- A I ^ great number of the members subsisted 

^ - I |l \ ' entirely on charity, and were merely asso- 

\ I ' ciated by certain rules which they made 

for themselves. Among these, were several 
sects of pretended devotees,, who sought 
to obtain a reputation for sanctity by im- 
* posing on themselves, or seeming to do 
so, the most painful austerities; but their 
influence gradually declined, some of them were, in time, treated with 
contempt as impostors, while others inspired dread by their lawless deeds. 
To the latter class ])elonged the Nagas, ^vho were at once monks, soldiers, 
and robbers, sometimes engaging, for pay, in the services of diflcrent 
princes, and sometimes forming themselves into large Jirmed bands for tlu) 
purpose of plunder. The personal appearance of these fanatics was forbid- 
ding in the extreme, for their clothing consisted merely of a coarse hempen 
cloth, tied round them, while their long shaggy beards and matted hair, 
lianging over their bare arras, gave them a wild and ferocious aspect. The 
Nagas were again divided into other sects, some of whom were worshippers of 
Vishnu, others of Siva, and desperate conflicts often took place between them. 

The Emperor Akbcr, on one of his expeditions met, on the banks of 
the Ganges, two parties, who were about to dispute, with their swords, the 
possession of a bathing place. He humanely endeavoured to efiect an 
amicable arrangement, but to no purjmse; he therefore stopped to witness 
the battle, which was fought with great fury, many being killed on both 
sides; till, at length, one party gaining a decided advantage, the Emperor 
commanded his guards to interfere, to prevent more bloodshed; but, even 
then, the contest was given up with great reluctance. 

As late as the year 1760, a still more violent affray took place at the great 
fair of Ihtrdwar, where, it is said, some thousands were left dead on the 
field; but this is probably an exaggerated statement. Ilardwar, or Ganga 
Dwara, meaning the Gate of the Ganges, is situated at the spot where that 
river issues from the mountains, and is a celebrated place of pilgrimage, 
besides being the seat of the greatest fair in India. The fair and religious 
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(estival are held together, at the vernal equinox, on which occasion, not less 
than from two to three thousand persons arc assembled; and every twelfth 
year, which is a sort of jubilee, the numbers are much greater; but tlu^ 
festivals generally ended in bloodshed, until Bengal was occupied by the 
British, in 1765; since Avhich time, measures for preserving peace and good 
order have been successfully adopted. 

There are no people in the world who pay so much attention to the cere- 
monies of their religion, as the Hindus, nor is thc'rc any country where 
places of worsliip are so numerous. No sabbath is observed, but . holidays 
arc frequent, and the temples arc visited daily and hourly^ by pci’sons of 
both sexes, who carry offeritigs to the idols, and decorate tlicm with gar- 
lands of flowers. The most devout perform their morning devotions on the 
banks of a lake or river, which is usually furnislu^d with flights of steps, 
that the worshippers may descend to the water, to go tlirough the cus- 
tomary ablutions which form a part of their religious rites, l^arties of 
Bramins are constantly seen repairing to the temples; while, on every 
holiday, the roads and streets are thronged with religious mcnilicants, 
usually distinguished by a dingy orange coloured scarf, or turban; })ilgrims 
bearing some symbol of tlic god they arc going to worship, whose name 
they repeat aloud to every passer by; processions, with images borne on 
stages, elevated al)Ove the heads of the people, and representations of 
temples, chariots, and horses, accompanied by drums, cymbals, and other 
noisy instruments, and followed by immense crowds of the common people. 

The native princes celebrated all the great festivals wdth extraordinary 
splendour, lavishing vast sums on gorgeous processions, and other costly 
pageants. The most magnificent of these spectacles was a dramatic per- 
formance, exhibited in the open air, at the festivd of Rama, to comme- 
morate the supposed victory of that deified hero over the giant king of 
Ceylon. On this occasion, a temporary building, erected on some large 
plain, represented the giant’s castle, wdiich was stormed and taken, by a 
band of warriors, led by one wdio personated Rama himself. It was cus- 
tomary for the prince, and all the great men of the province, to be present 
at this exhibition, which, after the mock combat, ended with fireworks, and 
a triumphal procession, described as the most magnificent spectacle ever 
witnessed even in the east. 

The Hindus took great delight in shows and merry makings, especially 
in fairs, which were held generally once a year, in most of the towns and 
villages. Some of them were great commercial fairs, attended by mer- 
chants from diflerent countries, but also resorted to for {dcasurc by the 



lower orders, for whose entertainment there were such amusements as are 
usually prcs(uit(‘(l at an En^lisli fair. The Indians have a spriiif^: festival 
ealh^d th(j I foil, wliich is celebrated in the villages with bonfires and sports, 
one of tlui favourit() diversions of the revellers on this piuticular occasion 
b(nug, tJiat of throwing over each other a crimson powder, made up for the 
])ur[)ose into little balls, until every individual is so completely disguised that 
it is diflicult to distinguish one from anotlier, which causes abundance of 
mirth; and tliis game is jdayed in the houses of the great with as much 
enjoy mcMit as among the simple villagers. 

It has always been customary among tlie Hindus to marry their children 
at a very early age, particularly the daughters; so that it was not unusual 
for a girl to become a bride when nine or ten years old, and sometimes the 
bi’idegrooni w’as almost as juvenile. The youiig pc'ople, ho\vcver, bad more 
liberty of choice tlian in Ciiiua; therefore it may be supposed that ma- 
trimojiy was often the result of mutual attaelinicnt. The nuptials were 
always pc'rfornicd at the residence of the bridc\s father, and consisted 
merely of a few simjie ceremonies, such as tying the hands of the parties 
tog(jtli(jr with a blade of grass, and repeating certain sentences while the 
bride took sevtm steps across the floor, the seventh being considered the tie 
which rendei-ed the union indissoluble. A dinner w^as usually given, and 
presents made to the guests, after which the ncwly-raamed pair were 
c{)nduct(Kl in procession to their abode. If th(i bride were of high rank, 
she was literally covered with jewels from head to foot; and even females 
of the lower classes displayed gold and silver ornaments on sueli occasions, 
for the wealth of the Hindus, whatever may be their station in lif(j, is 
invariably lavished on personal ornaments. 

The suttee, or immolation of widows was a very prevalent ])raetice at 
this period, hut not universal, as was formerly supposed, and tlio victim 
generally acted by her own free will, often in opposition to the wishes of 
lier relatives. But this was not always the case, especially among the 
families of princes and great Bramins, who were sometimes desirous of 
augmeutiug the solemnity of the funeral rites by a suttee, and would even 
employ fon^c to gain their object. The emperor Akhcr made a law to 
})rotect wonum from so liomblc a fate, and was fortunate enough to save 
the life of one lady, by riding some hundreds of miles, at his utmost speed, 
to the spot where he had been informed the sacrifice was to take place, 
llie lady was the daughter-in-law of the Raja of Joudpoor, who, sanctioned 
by the Bramins of his court, had demauded of the reluctant widow this 
learful proof of her affection for his deceased sou, in order to increase the 
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))Oinp of the obsequies; but the Emperor liappily airivcd in time to piwout 
the ceremony, to the infinite joy and f^ratitude of the widow, but to the 
great disapj)ointrnent of tlie Raja and priests^ who considered that lie liad 
interrujited a most holy and meritorious act. 

WJien the sacrifice was voluntary on the part of the womans, she Avas led 
to the ])ile by her female friends^ amongst wliom it was usual for her to 
distribute the ornaments which she Avore, and to take h;aAai of tliom as if 
she Avas setting out on some jilcasant journey. A groat number of Rramins 
Avon; in attendance, Avhose c\hortati(»ns and su])ei'stitious oijservanees Avere 
calculated to produce that temporary excitement Avhich (mabled the victim 
to maintain a cheerful demeanour throughout the dreadful cenmioiiic's. 
The scene Avas oftem remhu’cd the more revolting liy tlu^ circumstance, that 
the hand of a son was sometimes required to s(‘t fire to the j)ile on Avhich 
his mother was about to peiish in so cruel a Tiinmi(M\ The) British govea-n- 
ment has done much toAiards the abolition of this barbarous custom; and 
the humane endeavour to siqqiress it entirely has long been A\armly siij)- 
[)Oiied by the most enlightened ])oriion of the Indian [lopulation; but in 
some]])arts of the country, where the ancient superstitious still prevail in 
all tluar original force, a suttee is even noAV heard of oeeasioually. 

The Hindus gcmcrally consume the bodies of the dead by fire, excejit 
those of the religious orders, Avhich are buried in a sitting ]>osture, Avith 
their h'gs crossed, as a\c‘ see those of the idols. It is considc'red Aciy 
unfortunate to di(i in a house, therefore uhen a man draws near his end, 
he is always (tarried out of doors, and laid on a lied of grass, usually on 
th(^ banks of a stream, the (Janges being ahvays ])referr('d, if Authin jTiaeh. 
The funeral riles are ]>erform('d immediately after (h'ath, Ailum a jiyre 
is raised, and decorated Avith tloAvers, and tlu^ di'ceased, after having been 
bathed, ])iu'fumed, and adoriual also A\ith fresh fiowcu’s, is laid upon it, 
having bc^en conveyed to the spot, preceded by miisi(\ The pile is then 
lighted by the nearest relation, and scented oils, Avith clarified butter, arc 
poured on the tlames, the friends and rclathes sitting on the banks of the 
stream to Avatch the burning. On these occasions, as Avell as at all other 
religious ceremonials, liberal presents arc made to the Bramins, and alms 
given to the j)Oor. 

Tombs arc seldom erected by tlic Hindus, except for those Avho arc 
slain ill any remarkable battle, or for widoAVs avIio have devot<^d themselves 
to death; hut rites to the dead arc performed c\'cry month, in Juiy lonely 
glade, or on the banks of a stream, Avhithor the relatives of the departed 
bring olferings of rice cakes and clarified butter, Avliicli they set down 
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Oil the of the water, invoking the manes to come and piirtakc 

of them. 

At tliis period, the domestic manners of the great were probaldy in- 
tlm‘iic(‘d, in a higlan* degree, by those of their Molninmiedan conipicrors, 
than at any former period. Women of rank never went abroad without 
b(‘ing (dosely veiled, or slnit up in a covered pahiii([uiu; but since tlic fall 
of tlie Miisselman em[)ir(‘,, tliey have not adhered veiy strictly to tins 
custom, although they have still their separate apartments, and do not 
mix in society witli tlie Oj)posite sex. They were attendcid by great num- 
bers of lemahi slaves, whose condition was, in gf'iieral, supeiior to that of 
servants, as they were considered a [)avt of the family, and oftim 
treated hy their mistresses in the liglit of hnmble friends, as we similarly 
Ihid them represented in most eastern talcs. 

4’'ho towns of India w^ere, in general, populous, and full of shops, whicli 
wen^ always open to the strec't, and sometimes consisted only of a small 
booth or verandah, in front of the dwelling. The customers stood outside 
in the strecd. Avhile th(‘y made tlicir purchases. The upper part of the 
house' was usually let to a private family, as the sh{)pkeo])er only came 
to their place of business in the moruijig, and rtdurned borne at sunset. 
H^he greater number v)f them wore confectioners, fruiterers, grain-scdl- 
ers, druggists, and ])razi(;rs; but there were also manj^ dealers in cloth, 
silks, shawls, and stulfs, of various descriptions, who kept their goods in 
bjiles, to ])rescrvc them from the dust. The streets were, in gem'ral, un- 
|)aved, narrow, and crowded; the houses high, and built of brick, stone, 
or other material, according to tlui ])art of the country in wdiieh they were 
situated. In tlie lionscvs of the Hindu noldes, the interior wood-wwk Avas 
rielily carved; but tlu're Avas no fimiiturc, except a thin cotton mattress 
spread oAcr tlie floor, coxered Avitli a wliite cloth, on Avhicli, at tlieir enter- 
taiunumts, the guests satin rows, opposite to each other, around the room, 
Avhile the master of the liouse aaus seated at the ujijier end, raised above 
the r(;st hy a second mattress, coAxw.d, perhaps, Avith a carpet of embroi- 
(h'vod silk, and, if be were a prince or great chief, a high embroidered 
(‘usbion formed bis inusnud, or throne. A quilted silk curtain supplied the 
])lace of a door, and the apartment Avas lighted at night by torches, ludd 
by UK'n, on occasions of ceremony; though for ordinmy purposes, brass 
lamps wore used. Entertainments were very rarely given, except at Aved- 
dings, and a fcAv of the great festivals, when it was customary to hire 
female singers and dancers, parties of whom Aixerc continually roaming 
about the country. 
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It was the custom among the Indians to oiler presents to their guests, 
such as vshawls, bracelets, ornameuls for the tiuhan; or, ou a first intro- 
duction among jicople of rank, the gift was frequently a handsome sword, 
a horse, or even an clejdiant, which last was considered as the most com- 
plimentarv. 

carriages used in India were of various kinds. Palanquins, carried 
by bearers, were the most general, but the prineiprd inhabitants in 

some of the cities rode in a 
\ehi(^le resembling* what we 
call a (^haise-eaii:, coAcred 
A\ ith line cloth or silk, and 
drawn by two small bnfla- 
locs. I^he liowdahs were ol‘ 
various forms, some being 
like pavilions with silk cur- 
tains; others, like cliairs; 
A\]iile some were merely flat 
cushions; so that any seat 
fixed on the back of an cle- 
])hant was called a howdah. 
Pherc was also a state conveyance called a nnulkeen, which boro some 
res(nnblanc(^ to a throne, and was carried with poles; but tins was inner 
used by any otlier tlian sovereign princes, or tbeir representatives. 
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S Akbcr was yet too young to tako tlie govcrimu^nl 
into his own hands, it was entrusted, during his 
iniuority, to a Turkish nobleman, named Ikdiram, 
wlio had been his father’s most valued friend, and 
wlio succeeded in maintaining the throne for tli(' 
young monarch against the princes of the late 
reigning family. Bchram was an able minister, but fond of absolute 
authority; therefore not very ready to bring forward his royal charge, 
who was kept for some years under more restraint than suited a high 
spirit, impatient of control. 

Akber was hfindsomc in person, courteous in manners, and gifted with 
all those princely qualities that are sure to render a monarch popular. 
Skilled in all manly exercises, and courageous even to madness, he delighted 
to exhibit his prowess, in taming wild horses and elephants, or in braving 
the dangers to which huntsmen arc exposed in the cast, from the ferocious 
miture of the aninnils tiny chase. Tiger-hunting was the favourite sport, 
of the young sultan, who, wixen engaged in this perilous pastime, was 
('vor the most daring of the ^pJirty, and in the eagerness of pxirsuit, w as 
frequently separated from his train; the only times, perhaps, when he 
found himself perfectly at liberty. It w’^as on one of these occasions that 
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he executed tlu^ liold projc'ct of freeing himstdf from a state of tutelage 
that was heconiiiig every day more irksome to him. Gallojiiiig olf alone 
to Dellii, lie took })ossession of tlie palace as sole master, and issued a 
proclamation, declaring that he intended, from tliat moment, to takc^ the 
government into his own hands. Finding ph'iity of friends to support him, 
he sent a formal dismissal to the regent, who was so incensed at being thus 
unexpectedly (U^prived of office, that he revolt(‘d, and collecting a body of 
troops, attcm])ted to make himsedf niastcir of the Punjab; but being 
defeated by the I'oyal army, he repaired to court, and kneeling at the foot 
of the throne, solicited pardon for his rebellion; which was graciously 
accorded. The sultan then olfcred a government of souk; imjiortance to 
the humbled minister, who, however, decrnied the proffiered favour, on the 
plea that he desired to ex})iatc his fault by making a iiilgrimage to Mecca. 
Hiiving received the roy«d j>cnnission, he set out on his journey, but never 
reached the holy city, as In^ was assassinated on tlu; wjiy, by an Afghan 
chief, in revenge for the death of his father, who liad fallen in liatth* 
against the Moguls. 

The empire of Delhi, at this ])criod, comprised only the country around 
that city, and Agra, with the territory called the Punjab, which includes 
all the land watered by the tive great branches of the Indus, and constitutes 
the kingdom of Lahore. These dominions were too limited to satisfy 
the aspiring mind of the young Sultan, who, from tiui earliest jicriod oi* 
his reign, seems to have formed the grand design of uniting the whole ol' 
India into one vast monarchy. With this view, he judiciously endeavoured 
to conciliate the Hindus, by bestowing offices of state, without distinction, 
on the native, as well as Mohammedan nobles; and he formed an alliama' 
vith one of the greatest of the Rajput families, by marrying the daughter 
of Bahara-mal, the Raja of Jeipur, a powerful state in Rajputana. The 
capital of this state was one of the handsomest cities of Hiudostan, being 
embellished with many fine buildings, amongst which was a magnificent 
palace, built entirely of white marble, and snrrounded by beautiful gardens. 
This building is said to have been tlic work of an Italian architect, em- 
ployed by a predecessor of Bahara-mal, in the fifteenth century. 

But it was not by conciliatory measures alone, that a country containing 
so many independent states, was to be brought under subjection to one 
ruler; therefore Akbcr very soon appeared in the field, and, in a few years, 
had largely extended his dominions on every side. The Rajputs, who held 
a great many principalities, made a desperate struggle to maintain their 
independence; but the arms of the Sultan were uniformly victorious, and 
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that (>nnr-]><)\vcrfiil class ol* men, as their govommonts were overtlinnvn, 
find llieir prineivs inade subjects to the Moji^ul empire, mingled, l)y degrees, 
Avitli the mass of Urn pcoi)Ie, and vv(n’e known, in after times, ratlier as 
agriculturists tJain warriors. Tlie cliiefs of the eoiujiicred states were 
always tr<‘ated honourably, and enrolled amongst the nobles of Delhi, while 
th(*ir territories were united to the (‘inpin^, and ])laced under its regulations; 
so that, in coui’se of time, one uniform system of government was established 
throughout the greater part of TIindostan. 

Aklxu’ distingtiisluid hims(‘lf no less as a legislator than a eoiupieror. 
II(^ made many beneticial laws, and relkned tlie ])eoplc from a great num- 
b(T of burthensome taxes, which had been imposed by dilfereut princes to 
suj)|)ort either their wars or their extravagance. Among the most op- 
])r(‘ssive of th(;s(' wctc a ea])itation tax, and a toll kuied on pilgrims gt>ing 
to any of the holy cities; both of which were abolished by the sultan, who 
was blamed by some of his councillors for encouraging the idolatry^ of tlu; 
Hindus, by allowing them to make their pilgrimages toll tree. Akl)ei% 
however, silenced these objections, by saying that he held it a sin to [)lacc 
obstacles in the way of any man’s devotions, whatever might be his mode of 
performing them; and as long as he occupied the thro)ie, tliis indulgence 
was continued to the Hindus; but the tax was afterwards revived, and has 
oidy lately been abolished by the British government in India. 

As so many imposts were removed by Akbcr, it became necessary to 
increase the I’cuts of laud, which were raised to about otKvthird of the pro- 
duce, and usually paid in tnoney; but if any husbandman thought he was 
rated too high, he was allowed to claim the* right of paying in kind, and 
was thus jwotected from extortion on the part of the collectors. Wherever 
Akber established his sway, he made great reforms in the courts of justice, 
wdiich had long been very badl}^ regulated, and, in many places, had 
be(H)me altogether inactive. I’hey w'(‘i*e now revived in every laty; judges 
and i;azis appointed; the laws nrstored; the severity of the penal code was 
greatly mitigatcMl; and the use of torture entirely prohibited. 

In the meantime, the Sultan w^as steadily and successfully pursuing the 
object h(^ had in view\ The grcfit kingdom of (luzerat, which had been 
in a state ol* anarchy ever since the assassination of Bahadur, was tiiially 
subdued, and annexed to the Mogul dominions, in 1573; so that, in 
twenty years from the date of liis accession, Akbcr had made himself 
absolute sovereign of all the country' then known by the name of Hin- 
dostan. Among the many coiu^uests achieved by this great prince was, 
that of ("ashmeu’e, a small but beautiful province, situated in an extensive 
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plain among tlic Frirulu-cusli, a cliain of tlie Himalaya mountains. A 
long succession of Ilimlu ])i*iiiccs liad ruled over Cashmere previously to 
the fourteemth century, avIk'u the last of them was superseded by one of 
those Tuikisli adv^enturers mIio, about that period, founded so many ])etty 
states; and the country was ruled by liis successors until tlie invasion of 
Akber, when it was annexed to the empire of Delhi; and a jaghir, or feuda- 
tory estate, in Bebar, was granted to the vaiKpiisljcd king, on condition 
that he should furnisli a certain nund)cr of troops to thi^ Ihnperor, in the 
manner of a feudal vassal. There were many such feudatories during th(^ 
sway of the Moguls; and to them was first ap])licd the title of Zemindar, a 
P(^rsian word, meaning a holder of land, and siiK.-e used to designate those 
high olficers or agents, who arc answm-abh^ to tlie g()\(*rninent for the 
revciuucs derived from tlie lands. 

Cashmere is described as the most enchanting spot in all x\sia. It con- 
sists of a broad luxuriant valley, clothed with perpetual verdure, and watered 
by gentle cascad(is falling from the mountains. Fruits and flowers abound 
in this (hdightful country; and the rose of Cashmere, tlu^ theme of many a 
]K)et\s song, is held in high ('stimation by the natives, who, at the time of 
its apiicaring in all its Ijcauty, are accustomed to i^clcbrati^ an annual fes- 
tival, called ^nlu^ F(‘.ast of Roses.^^ Oashmere contained sevenil largi' 
towns, besides a gri'at number of pleasant villages; and being considered 
by the Hindus as a holy land, was full of temples, dedicateil to various 
idols, and was rcjsoi'tcd to by pilgrims from all parts of India. IMie c('ic'- 
brated shawls of C'ashmcre arc made from the wool of tlui goats of ^rhibtl, 
and tliis manufacture was so flourishing under the Mogul dynasty, that tiu; 
number of shawl looms constantly at work in the jirovince, is sfiid to ha\(5 
amounted to forty tliousaud; though at the (md of the last century tluire 
were not half that nunila'r, and now they an* reduced to less than tlm'c 
thousand; yet the manufacture is as good as it was in fornuir days. Tin* 
making of a pair of shawls of the best kind, which arc worth from two to 
three hundred pounds, will occupy fifteen mc'ii for eight months. 

As long as the Mohammedan sovereigns ruled in India, and tlu^ jirincc's 
and governors of provinces held coiu’ts scarc(ily inferior in splendour to that 
of the capital, there was also full employment for manufacturers of gold and 
silver stuffs, rich silks, fine muslins, jewellery, and goldsmith’s work; but 
since the fall of the empire there have been no wealthy jiotcntatcs to 
encourage*, those branches of industiy, which declined gradually, until some 
of the most beautiful were entirely lost. Cashmere became the favourite 
summer residence of the emperors of Delhi, one of whom constructed the 
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famous jj^ardous of Slialiiriar, where, erected on arclies over a lake, Averc 
several el(‘ji^ant saloons, to wliich the great ineu of the court resorted, to 
take slierlx t, coffei’, and other lefrcshmeiits. 

Soon ai‘tc‘r the co’Kiuest of Ckisliinere, Akber turiuxl liis arms against the 
Afghan tribes of tliose mountainous regions beyond the Indus, where the 
Brifisli armies liave been lately engaged. The nature of the country gave 
gr(‘a1 a(]vaiitag(!s to its inhabitants, who AAxrc accustomed, from their earliest 
boyhood, to Avander among the intricate passes of the mountains, until they 
v\ (‘r(‘ aecpiainted with every path and Avinding, and knew' exactly at what 
points an eiunny might be interce])tcd. The AVfiy across the Khyber hills, 
Avhicdi stretch from the hanks of the Indus, and from the western side of 
tJie fertile^ plains of PeshaAver, lies through many a narroAV defile, Avhile the 
I liiidii-cusli on the north of the j)Iain are intersected by fine broad a alleys, 
thirty or forty miles in length, with others branching out on each side, and 
all terminating in deep ghais, hemmed in by tlie nigged mountains, or lost 
in tlie Avilds of some ])athless forest. 

i1ie first expedition sent by Akber into the Afghan country tailindy 

failed, for his troojis were beset iu the 
most difficult passes, and cut off by thou- 
sands, so tliat the army was nearly de- 
stroyed. Still he did not abandon the 
hope of subduing that nation, and pur- 
sued th(; \\ar for fifteen years, at the end 
of Avhich time, he Avas obliged to content 
himself with a very imperfeet concpiest, 
for although most of the Afghan chiefs 
Avere brought to make submission, and a 
tribute Avas imposed on them, their sub- 
jection Avas rather nominal than real, and 
the autliority of the Emperor extended 
but little beyond the city of Peshawer, 
Avhich lie greatly enlarged, and beautified 
Avith mosques, and other fine buildings. 
In the meantime, he had become master 
of Sciiidc, an extensive country, through 
which the Indus takes its coiu'se, and which contains, among other populous 
cities, those of Hyderabad and Tatta, the latter of Avhich became, under the 
dominion of his successors, one of the most opulent commercial and manu- 
facturing towns of lliudostan. Tlie prince of Sciude had, in his armies, a 
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number of Portup^iesc soldiers, and a band of natives, dressed in the Eu- 
ropean fashion, who were the first Sepoys in India. After tlic loss of his 
territories, he w^is made a noble of Delhi, and the large province of Scindc 
was thus added to the Mogul empire. 

Tlie victories of Akber w^ere never stained witli the cruelties tliat had 
disgraced those of former conquerors, for the army had been newly mo- 
delled, and the soldiers being all paid, Avere not permitted to plunder the 
towns, or sell the prisoners as slaves. They had, thetefore, no motive for 
seizing and carrying off tlic pcjiceablc citizens, whicli used to be done to a 
frightful extent. In most cases, too, the condition of the people was 
improved by the introduction of the new laws; and the whole country, 
when tJius united under one government, was in a far more flourisliing 
state than at any former period. 

About the end of the sixteenth century, the attention of Akber was 
called towards the Deccan, under the following circumstances. The king of 
Ahmednagar had just died, and as he had left no direct heir to the throne, 
the succession to it was disputed by four claimants, one of whom having 
obtained possession, recpicsted the aid of the jMoguls to asssist him in 
maintaining it. The Emperor sent two armies, by different roads, into the 
Deccan; but ere they had rejichcd their destination, the chief to whose 
succour they had been dispatched, had been deposed by one of the rival 
])arties, headed by (fiiaiid Sultana, a celebrated heroine of Indian liistory, 
who assumed the sovereign authority, as liegent for licr nepltew, Bahadur 
Nizam Shah. The Moguls laid siege to the city, which was defended by 
the sj)irited princess with all the ability of a brave and experienced com- 
mander. She wore armour, directed all tlie operations, and, on one par- 
ticular occasion, saved the city from being entered through a breach, made 
by the explosion of a mine, by standing at the opening alone, armed with a 
sword, until the alarm had been given, and assistance liad arrived. 

The Moguls, at length, being weary of the contest, abandoned the siege; 
but lu'aring soon afterwards, that the Sultana had been killed in a revolt, 
tliey took advantage of the confusion caused by that event, to storm the 
town, when the young king was made prisoner, and sent to the Hill fort at 
Gwalior; but it was not till after the death of Akber, that the conquest of 
Ahmednagar was completed. 

The comt of Akber was the most splendid that had ever been held in 
India; and his own style of living was of that sumptuous character, that 
the mere description of it may seem to partake of exaggeration. His 
bunting establishment is said to have consisted of five thousand elephants, 
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and double tliat number of horses, wliich were also used in war; and when 
lie marched in jicrsoii at the head of his {irmics, he was provided with aii 
e(|ui])a^c that cnal)l(‘d him to surround himself, even in a desert, with all 
the pomp and luxuries of his imperial pidaees. AVheiiever the army en- 
camped, a vast s[)aee was enclosed by screens of red canvass, ornamented 
with ^ilt globes and spires, forming a wall, within which were erected a 
great number of splendid pavilions, richly furnished, some of which were 
used as rooms of state, some as banquetting halls, others for retirement or 
r(;pos('; while an inner enclosure contained the apartments of the ladies, all 
fitted up in the most costly and elegant manner. This inclosurc, as we are 
told, occupied an area of full five miles in circumference. 

The liirthday of the Emperor was an occasion on which there was ahvays 
a grand exliibition of wealth. It w^as celebrated by the court in an ex- 
tensive plain, near the capital, which was covered with siqicrl) tents, that of 
the Em])cror, of course, surpassing all the rest in the splendour of its deco- 
rations, the car})cts being of silk and gold tissue, and the hangings of velvet, 
embroidered with pearls. At the upper end wuis placed the throne, on 
Avhich Akbcr sat to receive the homage of the nobles, who were presented 
wdth dresses, jewels, horses, elephants, or other gifts, according to their 
rank. But the most extraordinary display of the munilicence, as well as the 
riches of the Emperor, was made on his causing himself to ho weighed in 
golden scales three times, the first balance being of gold pieces, the second 
of sih er, the third of ])erfumcs, all which were distributed among the spec- 
tators that crowded the plain. He also threw, in sport, among the cour- 
tiers, showers of gold and silver nuts, and other fruits, for which even the 
gravest of the ministers were not too dignified to scramble; and these Avere 
worn as favours for the rest of the day. 

The favourite residence of the Emperor was at Futtchpur Sikri, a town 
which he built himself, in the province of Agra, where bis spacious palace 
of Avhitc marble, and a magnificent mosque near it, are still standing in 
good preservation, although the town itself is nearly deserted. The walls 
and citadels of Agra and Allahabad were erected by this prince, wlio or- 
namented them in the Indian style, with turrets, domes, and battlements, 
and each gateway was a stately edifice that would have formed a noble 
entrance to a royal palace. Allahabad, noAv so well known as an important 
British military station, is a very ancient city, and derives a peculiar sanc- 
tity from its situation at the confluence of the (ranges and the Jumna, 
which causes it to be frciiucnted by pilgrims, who repair thither for the 
purpose of bathing at the sacred spot where the waters meet. Agra Avas 
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ihc chief seat of f2:overniYieHt dnriiijij this and the succeedinj^ rei^ii, and was 
greatly embellished by Akber with many fine buildings; biit^ as in most 
Hindu towns, the sirc'cts wei*o narrow and unpaved, while the houses had a 
very gloomy ;i])j)earancc, being live or six stories high, and built ehiefly of 
brick, with very small windows, placed at a great height. 

Among the architectural works of the Emperor Akber was a splendid 
mausoleum, erected, at Delhi, in honour of his father, lliimayun. It is a 
> ast edifice, of white marble, surmounted by a dome' of tlu! same material, 
and standing on a high terrace; so that it is visible at a great distance, and 
forms a magnificent feature in the landscape; but its once beautiful 
gardens arc gone to decay, like most other nioiiumeiits of the former wealth 
and grandeur of lliiidostan. 

It was during the reign of Akber, that the first (fiiristiaii missionaries 
were rcjceived at tlu^ court, to which they were invited by the Emperor 
himself. They were sent by the Portuguese government from Goa, and 
resided at Agra fifteen years, where they were treated with great respect, 
and allowed to hold discussions on the subjects of religion with the priests 
of other persuasions, in the ])rescnce of the Em[)cror, who was accustomed, 
on a VViday evening, to assemble all the most learned men of his court, for 
the purpose of holding discussions, when Moluimmcdans, Christians, Jews, 
llrainins, and Fire Worshippers, were all allowed to give their opinions 
without restraint, and to support them by argiunent. This cnhghtened 
soverciign instituted many public schools, both for Hindus and Moham- 
medans, where c^ (•ry boy was educated according to his jmospects in life, 
and the circumstances of his parents; but most Hindus of rank had their 
children instructed at home by Bramius, who taught them usually to read 
and write in several languages, of which there were not less than ten spoken 
in various parts of India. 

During the latter years of the reign of Akber, the Portuguese power in 
the Indian seas had been almost superseded by that of the Dutch, in conse- 
(piencc of the tyranny of Philip of Spain, who had prohibited the commerce 
between Holland and Ijisbon ; thus uninteutionaly forcing the Dutch to go 
to India for their spices and silks, instead of procuring them, as heretofore, 
in the capital of Portugal, whicli was the great European mart for Indian 
commodities. The Dutch obtained several naval victories over the Portu- 
guese, and, about the time of AkbeFs death, wxrc in possession of the Spice 
Islands, and had fidly established their supremacy on the seas of India, 

But a far more important circumstance as regards the history of that 
country, was the incorporation of a British l^ast India Company, bv Ciucen 
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Elizabetli, in the year 1000, when the Englisli bcf^aii to make voyages to 
the Indies, wlicn?, for a long time, they met witli very little success, owing 
to tlic optK)siti()n of the Dutch and Portuguese, who, though enemies to 
each otlujr, were equally interested in keeping such formidable rivals as the 
Jhiglish out of the field. It was not, therefore, till after the death of 
Akber that any settlement was gained by the English, or permission to 
trade to India granted to them by the Emperor, who, at that time, was 
usually styled in this coimtiy, the Great Mogul. 

Akber died in the year 1005, having reigned forty-nine years. lie was 
buried at Agra, wliere, over his remains, a splendid tomb of white marble 
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w^as erected, which was of such vast dimensions, that, in 1803, it was 
oceu})ied by a whole regiment of British dragoons, wdio made it their 
(juarters for some time after the conquest of that territory. 
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II K Eniporor Akbrr was succooded by Ins son, 
Selim, who assumed the presum})tuous title of 
Jclianghir, or Compicror of tlie World; and, al- 
though not C(pial to his illustrious father in abil- 
ity, was a great sovereign, under whose dominion 
the empire lost none of its power and splendour. 
The early part of his reign was distinguished 
])y his maiTuigc with one of the most beautiful 
and talented women tliat ever appeared in the 
east, the celebrated Nur Jehan, wJio is better 


known, in tales of fiction, by the name of Nm Mahal, or the Light of the 


llarem. 


The life of Nur Jehan is full of romantic interest. Her father, the son 
of a Persian nobleman, liad been reduced by a series of misfortunes to 
a state of poverty, that induced him, at length, to leave his native country, 
ill the liopc of obtaining some employment in India. Accomjianicd by his 
wife and family, he joined a caravan that was going to Delhi, and on the 
way, in the city of Candahar, was born the futiu’o empress of the country 
to which her i){u*ents were journeying to seek a livelihood. The distressed 
condition of the mother and child excited tlie compassion of a rich mer- 
chant, belonging to the caravan, who showed great kindness to the whole 
family during the rest of the journey, and, being a man of some con- 
sideration, had infliumce enough to obtain for the father a subordinate 
employment at the court of the Emperor Akbcr. The little girl, who had 
been the unconscious cause of her father^s introduction to so good a friend, 
soon began to attract notice by her extraordinary beauty, and as she grew 
older, was almost constantly with the ladies of the harem, where Selim 
used frequently to see her, and was no less fascinated by her sprightly wit, 
than by the graces of her person. 

The attachment is supposed to have been mutual : but the young lady, 
whose father had been raised to a high post at the court, was already 
allianced to a Persian officer, in the service of the Em])eror, who conferred 
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oil liihi ii (.'state in Bengal, and liastened the mamaj^e^ for tln^ 

j)nr|)ose ol‘ n'uiovni^ tlu' danj^crous beauty to a distance from her royal 
lovc'r. 1’he priiu^c also married, Imt as it was allowable for him to have 
as many wives as h(' |)](*asc(I, he had no sooner c'ome to the throne^ than 
lu' d(*t(‘rniin('d to obtain his first lov(5, whose absence had produced no 
clianj^c in his aHection; and, with that view, he induced the vicewoy of 
Ih; n^al to (hn ise some pretext for placing the husband in confinement for 
a lew days, during which the lady might be carried off from his house, 
and conveyed to the capital. The Vmeroy accordingly sent for Shore 
Afkmi, tlie husband, who, having a snspicion that some wrong was in- 
teiuh'd, comrealed a dagger in his dress, Avhich he drew forth on the first 
symptom of violence., and stabbcid the victu’oy to tlu' heart. The guards 
instantly rushed forward, and struck down the assailant with their scym- 
(*lars. ITis death, tlmreforc, whicdi ensiunl irnnu'diatidy, was thc^ conse- 
(pieiK'c of his own rashness, and not the coulrivance of the Em])(Tor; 
altliough it a])})ears that his wife Avas not, at first, satisfied (3f that fact, since 
it was a long time ladbre she would consent to marry Jehangbir, notwith- 
standing her early attaclmumt. At length, howevea*, being convinced of 
his inno(jen(!e, she gave him her hand, and the nuptials were celebrated 
with great splendour. 

Few woincji, ])C'rhaps, e^er enjoyed so high a considei'ation at a ^loham- 
medan court, or took so large a share in the govei nment, as Nur Jcdian, 
Her ascendancy over the iunp('ror was unbounded; ho consulted her on all 
aifairs of importance*; lu'r name was ev(ai associated with his on the coin; 
and his chief ha[)piness seemed to consist in exalting, and surrounding her 
with honours such as appertain to a reigning sovereign. Nur Jehan made 
a good use of her influence; and her father, who was raised to tlic office of 
(hand Vizier, was one of the best ministers that ever ruled at the court of 
an eastern prince. 

In the early part of the reign of Jehanghir, an English captain, named 
Hawkins, who had been sent out by tin*. East India Company, landiid, in 
the autumn of 1008, at Surat, where he had an interview wfith the Viceroy, 
who, aft(u* raising many objections, gave him permission to dispose of his 
cargo, but told him he must not bring any more goods to the ports of 
India, or attempt to (establish a factor}^ on the coast, without the permission 
of the Emperor. The capttun soon discovered that this viceroy was leagued 
with the Portuguese to prevent the English from obtaining a settlement in 
the country. He therefore detennined to make a journey to Agra, and see 
the Emperor himself. On his arrival in that capital, he was immediately 
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admitted to iin audience, for Jeliaiighir was so easy of access, tliat, it is said, 
lie had a cluster of ^ohhm bcdls in his private ajiavtineiit, and attaclu'd 
to a chain outside the palace "ate. These hells mi^ht be rung by any 
pcjrson, who wished to see him out of the regular hours of public business; 
a plan he adopted to prevent the attendant oflieers fi*om refusing to admit 
a petitioner. 

Cajitain Hawkins presented a letter from Ins sov(UTign, James the First, 
which was translated to Jehanghir by one of the Portuguese Jesuits, of 
wliom there w'erc several at the court. The Emperor was higlily plcfised 
w ith the British olHcc^r, invihul him every day to the couii^^, coincrsed wdth 
him freely in tin; Turkish language, and treated him for some time wdth 
distinguished favour. At length, however, lui suflered himself to be jicr- 
suaded that if lie encouraged the English to trade to his dominions, the 
Portuguese, who, he w^as told, were a richer and more ])owT^rful nation, 
would cease to visit his ports, and he would thereby lose ail the advantages 
derived from the comnuTce of that people, which produced a considerable 
revenue to the government. In consecpience of these reprc'scmtations, tlu' 
Emperor did not grant the request contained in the letter of King James, 
but dismissed the captain in rather a summary manner; at the same time 
issuing a mandate, by wdiich the English were forbidden to return to his 
dominions. 

Some of the states of the Deccan were, at this time, in ndadlion, and 
most of them ill-governed; in consequence of which all that part of India 
was in a very disturlxul and disorderly state during the wdiole of the reign 
of Jehanghir, whose son, Shah Jehan, w as engaged for several years in 
suppressing various insurrections. In consecpience of these wais betwx^x'n 
the Emperor and the native princes, many of the tow ns bore signs of 
devastation in almost every part. 

In the meantime, the English continued to make voyages to different 
ports, but with very little success, until the year 1()15, wdien a regular em- 
bassy was sent to the court of Jehanghir, conducted by Sir Thomas Roe, 
wdio landed at Surat, and proceeded at once to Ajmir, where the Emj)eror 
was then residing. This gentleman, wdio remained for sonu^ time at the 
court of Jehanghir, obtained, with difficulty, his majesty^s permission for the 
establishment of an English factory at Surat, wJiich was immediately 
erected, and a regular trade opened with this port, the first British station 
in India. 

The Envoy was greatly suipriscd at the familiar manners of the sove- 
reign, and the publicity with which he was suiTOunded. In the morning 
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ho iniglit constantly ho soon at the windows of the palace, before which a 
crowd regularly assembled; and in the Jiftcriioon, he always took his scat in 
tlie Durbar, or hail of audience, where he held both a comicil of state, 
and a court of justice, wliicli was open to every one. 

Tlic palace of Ajinir overlooked an open plain, on which combats of 
wild elt'pliants and tigers were frequently exhibited for the amusement of 
the liimpcror, wlio evinced great delight in witnessing them. Tlie princes 
and nobles of llindostfui also derived much enjoyment from these barbarous 
spectacles, and on most grand occasions, entertained their guests with sim- 
ilar conflicts, for which purpose a temporary theatre was erected, of bam- 
boo, bound tightly together, and high enough to prevent the escape of tlu^ 
tiger, whose opi)oncnt was usually a buffalo, which, in its wild state, is a 
very fierce and powerful animal. 

As .fchaiigliir advanced in years, his life was embittered by the rchclbon 
of his son, Shah Jehan, who had great reason to a})prchen(l that tlie 
linipcror, acting under the influence of his Empre^ss, Nur Mahal, intended 
to nominate the husband of that lady^s daughter as his successor to the 
throne. It was with a view of counteracting this design, that he openly 
raised his stand'ard in opposition to that of Ids father, and seized on the 
provinces of Bengal and Buhar, from which lie led a body of troops, to 
secure the fortress of Allahabad; but the Emperor had sent out an army^ 
under the command of Mohabat Khan, to intercept his march; and a 
battle took place, near Allahabad, where he was defeated, and obliged to 
seek shelter in the Deccan. All his former adherents now deserted him; 
and finding that there was no hope of establishing his claim by force, he 
wrote a humble and repentant letter to his father, who replied to it, by 
demanding that he should send his two sons, Dara Sheko and Aurengzebe, 
as hostages for his future good behaviour. The young princes were, ac- 
cordingly, sent to their grandfather; but before the monarch had granted a 
pardon to his rebellions son, his own career was brought to a close, his 
death being preceded by some remarkable events. 

Moliabat Khan, a nobleman of great talents, and the chief commander of 
the army, had incurred the displeasure of the Empress, whose unbounded 
influence over her husband empowered her to ruin any individual who might 
be imprudent enough to excite her enmity. Mohabat, who, after his victory 
over Shah Jehan, had remained in occupation of Bengal, was very much 
astonished at receiving an order from the Emperor to repair immediately to 
his camp, to answer certain charges brought against him, which he knew to 
be utterly false. Still it was necessary to obey the summons; and he set 
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out, attended by a guard of five thousand Rajputs, on whose fidelity he 
could safely rely. Immediately before his departure, he had betrothed his 
daughter to a youth of noble family, without applying to the Emperor for 
his consent, as was customary among the Mohammedan nobles; and 
Jehanghir, who was in no frame of mind to overlook such an offence, vented 
bis wrath on the unoffending bridegroom, whom he caused to be beaten 
almost to death, having previously seized the dowry he had received from 
Mohabat. The indignant fatlier-in-law determined to revenge the insult, 
proceeded, at once, with his army of Rajputs, to the tents of his royal 
master, who was encamped on the banks of tlm Hydaspes, but had scut his 
troops over the river, intending to follow in the course of the day. The 
monarch was reposing on a couch, when a rude noise disturbed his 
slumbers, and starting up, he saw himself surrounded by armed men, 
and recognizing Mohabat Khan, exclaimed, Traitor, what means this?’^ 
Mohabat, kneeling before him with a look of deep humility, declared that 
no treason was intended, but begged that his majesty would rise and mount 
his elephant, that the people might see that he was safe; and as Jchangliir 
had no means of resistance, he wjis obliged to comply, and rode in the 
midst of the soldiers, by the side of Mohabat, to the tent of that chief, who 
had thus boldly made liim a prisoner. 

No sooner was Nur Malial informed of the capture of her lord, than she 
set out, in disguise, to join the army on the op])osite side of the river; and 
although tlic bridge w as guarded by Mohabat^s troops, she was allowed to 
cross, as the guards liad been ordered to let any persons pass that way, but 
not to let them rctuni. Tlie beautiful Amazon now appeared, mounted on 
an elcpliant, and armed with a bow and arrows, at the head of the Imperial 
troops, leading the way to storm the bridge; but the Rajputs, expecting 
this movement, had destroyed it, and easily drove back those who attempted 
to swim the ford, amongst whom was the Empress herself. The deliverance 
of the Emperor was, liowcvcr, shortly accomplished by the contrivance of 
Nur Mahal, but he died very soon afterwards, and Shah Jelian, with the 
powerful support of Mohabat Khan, took possession of the throne, in the 
year 1G27. 
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HE sploruloiir of tlic Mo^ol Em})irc was never so 
^reat, even in the time of Akber, as during tlie 
reign of Shan Jeliaii, wliose taste for profuse ex- 
penditure exhibited itself in every possible form. 
He built new ])alaees in all the j)rinei])al cities, 
and lavished vast sums of money on sIioavs and 
festivals. His retinue was more numerous, and 
bis whole establishnu'nt on a grander scale than 
that of his predecessors; aud_, altogether, he was 
perhaps the most magnificent sovereign, with re- 
gard to wealth, that (;ver reigiu^d in India. The 
most brilliant specimen of his extravagaiuje Avas 
the celebrated Peacock Throne, resplendent with 
diamoTids, which is supposed to liavc cost six millions sterling. Tt took its 
name from its principal ornament, a peacock, with a spreading tail, the 
colours of which w^ere represented by ditlercnt kinds of precious stones. 
This glittering appendage to the court of the (ireat Mogul, is subsc- 
(piently mentioned among the rich spoils of the Persian eompieror, Kadir 
Shah. 

Soon after the accession of Shah Jehan, Mohabat Khan, who had been 
a])pointed governor of the Deccan, was commanded to display his military 
talent in repelling an invasion of the Uzbeks, who liad entered Cabul, 
and after having ravaged tlie country, had laid seige to the capital. He 
succeeded in putting these barbarians to flight, but he had scarcely per- 
formed this service, before a serious insuiTection in the Deccan obliged the 
J^lmperor to take the field in person. There Avas a great chief, named 
Khan Lodi, Avho had held a high military command under Jehanghir, to 
hoin he had been faithfully attached, but Avas no>v suspected of aiming to 
establish an independent principality for himself. The Emperor, hoAvcver, 
thought it would be prudent to keep on friendly terms with him, as he was 
very popular in the Deccan, and, with that view, sent for him to the court, 
where he w as honourably received, and lived for some time Avith his family 
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;it Agra^ surrounded by a great number of retainers, lie probably enter- 
tained some doubts of his own security, which were, at length, confirmed by 
an anonymous communication, wju’iiing him to keep on his guard, as the 
Emperor only waited an opportunity to imprison liim on a false charge. 
Khan Ijodi speedily assembled his forces, and marched openly out of the 
city, at the head of two thousand Afghan warriors, accompanied by twelve 
of his own sons, and the ladies of his harem, in their howdahs, mounted on 
elephants. 

This proceeding was, naturally, treated as an act of open defiance, 
and the royal troops were marched off in pursuit of the daring chieftain, 
who was compelled to give battle, but was defeated, lie saved hiniscdf, 
however, though with difllculty, by swimming over a liver, and concealed 
himself among the woods of (iondwana, from which, he opened a cor- 
respondence with Nizam Shah, the king of Alimednagar, who promised to 
assist him. The three great kingdoms of the Deccan had recovered their 
ancient limits, and Alimednagar, the most (extensive of them, joined the 
Mogul dominions: therefore the Emperor jiiit himself at the head of his 
army, and entered the Deccan in formidable array. Nizam Shah and 
Khan Lodi met him near Dowlatabad, whcire a battle was fought, in whicli 
the Fjinpcror was victorious, and Lodi fled towards tlie Afghan country; but 
being overtaken liy his enemies, he mad(5 a desperate stand with his few 
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followers, and bravely defended himself until he fell, covered with wounds, 
when his liead was cut off, and sent as a trophy to the Emperor. 
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Olio of the most powerful ailliercnts of Klian Lodi duiiiig this war, had 
b(^eii Shahjc(^, a famous Maliratta chief, and the father of Sevajee, the founder 
of the Mahratta Ciupirc. The country of the Mahrattas was a mountainous 
region south of tlu' Nerhuddah river, defended on the west by the Ghauts, 
and a narrow strip of land between tlicse mountains and sea, called the 
(/Oilcan. Some parts of tliis tract Jire very rugged, and almost inaccessible, 
on account of the thick forests, and mountain torrents rushing down the 
sides of the steep rocks; but, in other placets, it is fertile, and produces rice, 
hemp, and cocoa nuts. The sides of the mountains are mostly covered with 
large trees, but the summits arc barren and rocky, and only to be reached by 
the winding paths, and rude flights of steps, leading to diifcrent fortresses; 
the approaches being guarded by towers and massive gateways, erected by 
the princes who have ruled over the country at various times. The Mahratta 
chiefs were not sprung, like tlic Rajputs, from a noble race, but were origi- 
nally Sudnis, of the same caste with their own people, and derived their 
consequence from having long filled the ancient hereditary offices of heads of 
villages. After the Mohammedan conquest, lands were bestowed on many 
of these persons for military service; so that almost every Mohammedan 
prince had his feudal vassals among the Maliratta chieftains, who fumislicd 
him with a certain number of troops, according to the extent of his jaghir, 
or fief. Hindu titles were frequently bestowed with the lands, such as tliosc 
of Rajah, Naick, Rao, and others of less importance; so that a race of 
Mahratta nobles was created, who, in the time of Shah Jehan, began to be 
distinguished in history. 

Trained to military exercises from their early years, the young Mahrattas 
were taught to regard learning as a piusuit better adapted to Bramiiis 
than to soldiers; and as few of them could either read or write, every great 
chief kept in his employ a number of Bramins, as writers, and men of 
business, some of whom managed his estate and private affairs, while others 
were employed in public transactions, and often sent on embassies, in which 
capacity they were called Vakeels. 

The women in the Mahratta coimtry were treated with great respect, and 
are often found taking a considerable share in public affairs, when the 
death of a husband, or the minority of a son, made it desirable that they 
should do so; and, for tliis reason, widows were, in most cases, dissuaded 
from sacrificing themselves on the funeral pile. At the death of her 
husband, therefore, a lady of rank generally laid aside the veil which, 
during his life, she had always worn, as it was considered undignified to 
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appear unveiled in tlic j)rescnce of men, except where tli(^ lady was retpiired 
to supply the place of the absent chief. 

Duriuf^ the greater ])art of tlie sixteentli century, the Mahrattas were held 
under supremacy l)y the two chief sovereii^ns of the Deccan, the kings ot 
Eijapur and Ahincdnagar, particularly hy those of Eijapm*, a distinguished 
race of princes, know n as the Add Slnih dynasty. The capital of that once 
great kingdom is now in ruins; but its splendid mosf|ues, mausoleums, and 
palaces, although falling into decay, are among the grandest works of art 
that are met with in scjutheru India. Among these, the tomb of Ibrahim 
Add Shah, who w^as reigning when tlie Portuguese took the town of (Ion, 
holds a distinguished place, both for its immensity, and tlie elegance of its 
structure. Ibrahim Add Shall entrusted the alfairs of his government 
chiefly to the Mahratta Eramins, wdiose general influence was thereby 
greatly increased; and he numbered among his vassals some of the most 
powerful chiefs of the country. The kings of Ahmednagar had also their 
vassal chiefs, amongst whom, the greatest was Jadu llao, who held a jaghir 
for the maintenance of ten thousand horse soldiers, and had, like all otlua* 
men of wealth and influence, a vast nurrd)er of followers and dependents. 
One of* these was Malojee Ehonslay, the head of a small village near 
Doulatabad, who, through the patronage of Jadu, had obtained a command 
in the armies of the sovereign of Ahmednagar, but still w as classed among 
the retainers of Jadu Eao, until a singular incident jdaced them on veiy 
different terms with each other. 

It was customary among the Hindus for all great men to invite their 
dependents to their houses to celebrate the festival of the IFoli, on which 
occasion they were at liberty to take their children with them; and Malojee 
Ehonslay went, in the year 1599, accompanied by his son, Shahjee^, a fine 
boy, about five years of age, to the residence of his jiatron, Jadu Eao, to enjoy 
the festivities of the season, .The noble countenance* of the young Shahjec 
attracted the notice of Jadu, who seated him on his knee, and calling his 
own little daughter to him, a child of three years of age, he askcid her j)lay- 
fidly if she would have that pretty boy for her husband, to which she readily 
assented, and threw'^ some balls of red powder at him, which caused much 
laughter among the comjiany. Eut great was the surprise of the little 
lady^s father, when Malojee, rising, appealed to all present to bear witness 
that their chief had affianced his daughter Jeejee to Shahjec Ehonslay; and 
none could deny the fact, although every one was sensible that he had done 
so only in jest. 

For some time, Jadu would scarcely l>elicvc that Ehonslay was serious 
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in his ]m‘trnsi()ns, aiirl Ins wife wjis extremely ineensed, both ut the 
|)resiim])tioii of IIk' (h jiendi'nt, Jind the folly of her lord, in having de- 
j^rmh’d himself so f;ir as to match his daui^hter, even in sporty with the 
son ol* .‘I person so much heneatli him. Tlni sindhtions Malojec, however, 
r(\so]v(‘(l to earry lus point; and, witli that ^ie^v, must have turned liis 
attention, in tiu* first instance, to the aeenmulation of wealth, as he heeatne 
v(‘rv vldi in tlie course of a few years. Idiis rapid ac(|uisiti()u of riches 
mi^ht hav(‘ excited much astonish nua it amon^ a people less pd'eu to super- 
stition than the Hindus, but Maloji'C solved the mystery to their satisfac- 
tion, by afliriniiiji; that the goddess Devi had appeared to him in a dream, 
and pointed out a spot where a p*eat trcasurci was eoiicealed; at the 
same time deelainn^, that one of his family was destined to be a lvinj>^. 
WhatcN'cr mi<i;ht have been the means by which Malojee acquired his 
rielu^s, he made a ijcood use of them, by coustruetinfr Avells, and tanks, and 
other us(iful public u oi ks. lie also increased the number of Jiis cavalry, and 
eventually obtained, at the court of Ahmednaj»*ar, the title of Ihqa, Avith a 
eonsidi‘rable ja^hir, comprising tAvo forts, Avith their districts, and the villajj^i' 
of l^oonah, aftiTAAards the capital of the country. Jadii llao Avas no longer 
aAi'rse to the marriage of Shahjei^ with his daughter Jeejee Bye. Tlu' 
nuptials, therefore, Averc celebrated, and with ^-reat pomp, the kin^ himself' 
honouring the feast with his jiresencc. The Avord Bye added to a name in 
India, means lady; thus JeejiiC Bye signifies the liady Jeejee. 

It has already becni slated, that Shahjee Bhonslay was one of the ])ar- 
tizaus of Khan Lodi, but after the fall of that chief, he tendered his services 
to the ncAv Emperor, Shah Jehau, from Avliom he reccuA^ed fresh grants of 
land in return. Sevajee, his son, the celebrated founder of the Mahratta 
empire, was born just before the I’ebelliou of Khan Lodi, in the same year 
that Shah Jehau ascended the Imperial throne, llis father and mother 
then liATd \ury happily tof>;cthcr; but Avlien he Avas about three years of 
age, Shahjee, Avith a vicAV of strengthening his family connections, took 
another Avife, at AvhieJi Jejee Avas so much offended, that she left him, and 
Avemt to reside with her oAvn relations, taking Avith her the little Sevajee, 
vaIio Avas hei’ favourite child, and IcaA'ing his elder brother with his father. 
Sevajee Avas maiTied at the age of seven, on Avhich occasion both his 
parents Averc present, and a piiiiial reconciliation took place between them. 

Shahjee, Avho was going upon some distant expedition, then placed his 
young son under the care of his head Bramin, Avho built a large house at 
Poouah for the Lady Jeejee, and took care that the youth should be in- 
structed in all fitting accomi>lishments, such as horsemanshi]), hunting, and 
military excuTises, all of Avhich were (miiucTitly suited to his taste. He was 
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also 1*011(1 of list(3iiin^^ to tlu; roiuantic talcs ami ballads of the country, from 
Aihicli he inibibed that daring spirit of ad\(*ntur(3 for which h(‘ Mas aft(3r- 
wards distini»’uish(id. 11 is fondness for such lictions, even avIk'u Ik? liad 
passed the days of boyliood, fre(pi(‘ntly l(‘d him into ^^reat dan^^(3rs, as Ik* 
Mould venture, in disguise?, amon^ his deadliest focs^ to Ik? ])resent at 
a Kutha, wliich is a ])0])ular amus(‘ment anionjij the ]Mahrattas, <!onsistin^ ol’ 
recitations^ sone;s, and tales, related by professional story-tellers. TIk; 
favourite coinjianions of the youujj; chieftain wen' the headers of some of the 
n(?ij»:hbourin»* hill tribes^ in mIios(? exploits ht; was often susjiecUid of taking 
an active part; nor could the admonitions of his guardian llramin nvstrain 
his adventurous s])ii‘it, or detac'h him Irom su(‘h lawh'ss associate's. 

Tn the nuiantime, several revolutions had taken place* in the* kintj^dom ed* 
Ahmcdna^ar^ the kin^ ejf wliich liael be‘(*n assassinateid; and, in the confusion 
that ensiKKl, Shahjee had taken posse'ssion of the* tlirone, the true? lu'ir, an 
infant, having been made jirisouer by the Inipi'rial force's. The usiirpe'r 
Mas sp(?e?dily detlirone'd by Shah Jehan, Avho one*(? more* took the fie'lel in 
person, and put an end to that monarchy, Mhie?h was tlms amie'\(*d totlu' 
Mo^ul dominions, in the? ye'ar 1037, when Shahje'e* ente're'd the? service* of 
the Emperor. The kin^-doms of I)ijaj>ur and (lolconda we're* re'duce'd to 
subje'C'tion shortly afterwards, but we*re not ('\tiiyi;uished like? that of 
Ahme?dnagar, as Shah Jehan contenti?el himself with making their kings 
tributary to the ATogul empire. 

Shah Jedian built the new city of Delhi, w'hicli far surpasse'd tlie* old one* 
in i)oint of magnificence. The palace Avas a noble structure, and was we?!! 
protected by a de?(?p moat and strong walls. It stood on a spacious es- 
planade, approa(?hed by a wide handsome street, through wdiich flowe'd the* 
famous canal of Ali Alerdaii Klian, a grand work, exeeaite'd by a Persian of 
that name, in the reign of Shah Jedian. Ali Me?rdan had be?(*n the? governor 
of (^indahar, under the Shall of Persia, whose tyranny having driven him 
to revolt, he gave up the city to the Alogul Km))(?r()r, and took r(?fuge at 
the court of Delhi, Aih(?re he distinguished himse'lf very highly by liis 
great tal(?nts, in constructing useful jniblie? works, of whicli the? canal still 
hews ample t(?stiinony. Hiis fine aqueduct conveye'd the waters of the 
Jumna in a pure state, from the ])e>int wlie're* the river le*a\es the mountains, 
to the city of Delhi, a distance of one hundre?d and twe'nty mile*<. Uie* 
water whicli it furnishc'd Avas not only the drink of the iuhabiiants, but the 
source of vegetation in the beautiful ga?’d(?ns around the capital. At a 
later period, during the troubles that attended the decline of the* Mogul 
empire, the canal was so entirely neglected, that it became* chok(?d up Avith 
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riil)l)iHh, UTul the luxury of ^ood 
water was uukuown at Delhi 
for a very period; until 

tlui Jkitish j^overnTneut under- 
took I lie beneficial task of 
clearing the canal, which Avas 
»*c-oi)encd in 1820, wdien the 
whole population of the city 
Avent out rejoicing, to meet the 
str(‘am, throAvi ng into it sweet- 
nu'ats and fioAvers. 

The gardens of Shalimar, 
celebrated in Moore^s Lalla 
Jtookh/^ were constructed by 
t he Emperor Shah Jehan, than 
Avhom no prince was ever more 
ibnd of luxurious jdcasures. source of the jumuu, 

livery summer lie jiasscd some months in the lovely vale of Cashmir, Avhcrc 
Avith music, dancing, feasting, and excursions by land and w^ater, he beguiled 
the time in a constant succession of varied enjoyments. 

One of the most splendid Avorks of Shah Jehan was the Taj Mahal, the 
tomb of his favourite Sultana, at Agra. It stands on a stone terrace, on 
th(‘ banks of tlu' Jumna, and is surrounded by extensive gardens. It is 
built mitirely of white marble, and has a large cupola and four elegant 
minarets. The tomb itself is in the centre of a circular hall, under the 
dome, and is formed also of white marble, enclosed Avith an open screen of 
mosaic, which is wrought into wreaths of floAvers of the most exquisite 
workmanship, and formed of agates, jaspers, lapis lazuli, and various 
(‘oloured marbles. This elegant memorial of the dead is kept in repair by 
the British government. 

When Shall Jehan had made himself master of so large a portion of the 
Deccan, he introduced there the same system of assessing the lands, and 
(H)llecting the revenues that had been established by Akber, throughout 
northern Hindostan, where its good effects had been sensibly felt by the 
agricultural population. 

T''hc peace of the Deccan was not of long continuance. It was first dis- 
turbed by the king of Golconda, Abdullah Shall, who had for some years, 
paid his tribute regularl}^, till, in consequence of a quarrel w ith his vizier, 
a popular minister named Mir Jurala, he became involved in anew war 
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with the Emperor. The misunderstanding between the king and Mir 
Jumla, arose from some oflciice given by Amin^ the Vizicr^s son^ to tlie 
luoiuu'ch^ who carried his resentment so far as to dismiss the father from 
his office. Mir Jumla considering liimself wronged, applied to Prince 
Aurengzebc, one of the Em})eror^s sons, who was governor of the Deccan, 
and who warmly interested himself in behalf of the deposed minister. 
Influenced by him, Shah Jehaii sent an order to the king to reinstate Mir 
Jumla in his former appointment; but instead of doing so, the angry 
Abdullah confiscated his proixjrty, and sent his son to prison. 

Shah Jehan being indignant at this contempt of his imperial command, 
instructed Aurengzebe to enforce the obedience of his refractory vassal, on 
which the prince, without declaring his intention, made a sudden and most 
unexpected attack on Hyderabad, the capital of Golconda, at the very time 
wlicn Abdullah, who was aware of his approfich, was preparing an enter- 
tainment for him, little suspecting that lie had any hostile intent. The 
city was plundered and set on fire, while the surprised monarch Hcd in the 
utmost consternation to a hill fort, some miles distant, from which he des- 
[)atched orders for the release of Amin, and the restoration of Mir Junila^s 
pi’oj)erty. 13ut these concessions did not satisfy the prince, who imposed a 
large increase of tribute, and demanded the hand of Abduliah^s daughter, 
with an enormous dowry, for his son, Sultan Mohammed. Mir Jimila did 
not rciturn to the court of Golconda, but remained with Aurengzebe; and 
when that jjrince becaTne Jhnpcror, he was his chief minister. 

About this time, Shah Jehan was seized with so serious an illness, that 
his recovery was deemed hopeless; and his four sons, who were all aspirants 
to the imperial throne, began to devise the best means for realizing their 
respective pretensions. Aurengzebe, the youngest of the fom* brothers, was 
a man of remarkably mild temper, but cautious, designing, and a perfect 
master of the art of dissimulation. Dara Slick o, the eldest, was, on the 
contrary, open-hearted, impetuous, and rash, even to folly. The other two 
])rinces, Sujah and Morad, of whom the former was viceroy of Bengal, the 
latter of Guzerat, were bold, ambitious leaders, but were not ecpial to Dara 
Sheko, in spirit, or to Aurengzebe in policy. Each of the four raised an 
army, and they went to war with each other, while their father was yet 
alive. The crafty Aurengzebe pretended, at first, to resign in favour of 
his brother Morad, who thus was induced to join his forces to those of 
the dissembler, and the two together defeated Dara and Sujah in succes- 
sion ; but while Morad was rejoicing over his fancied success, he was made 
jirisoncr by a contrivance of Aurengzebe, who invited him to a supper, and 
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iiuide lilni drink wine till he was quite insensible^ when he was carried oti* 
to the citadel, and i)Lit in chains. He was afterwards rcanoved to Port 
(iwalior, where he died. 

Fort Gwalior, tlui ^reat state prison of those tinies^ stainls oii an isolated 
rock, in the province of Agra, near the town of Gwalior, subsec|uently 
fairions in the history of British India; and in modern times, the residence 
of the powerful Mahratta chief, Scindia, whose palace occupies one extremity 
of the hill fort. 

The imprisonment of Morad was not the worst of the many crimes by 
whicli Aurengzebe raised himself to the throne of the Mogul empire. 
Taking advantage ot‘ his fathi*>Fs advanced age and the weak state to which 
his late illness had reduced him, he compelled the unhappy monarch To 
sign his own abdication; and although a palace was assigmul for his resi- 
dence, and he was treated with the utmost respect during the few remaining 
years of his life, and solaced by the atiectionatc attentions of a favourites 
daughter, still he was, in reality, his soids ])risoner, and obliged to submit 
where he alone had the right to command. 

And now let us return to the Mahrattas, whose great hero, Sevaje^e, now 
nearly thirty years of age, had been slowly but surely laying the foundation 
of an empire, which w^as destined to rival that of the Mogid princes. Tlus 
first acquisition of importance made by the young chief was, the tort of 
Torna, a stronghold about tw^enty miles south of Pooiiah, Avhere he soon 
collected a large band of mountaineers, ready to follow him in any bold 
enterprise. His first care, however, w^as to strengthen his fortress, and in 
digging among some ruins, he discovered a large treasure in gold; a piece 
of good fortune which, with true Hindu superstition, he attributed to the? 
liberality of his favourite goddess Devi, and thence augmed well for the 
suc^coss of his plans, the ultimate object of which was to raise himself to 
the rank of an independent prince. He employed his treasure in building 
another fort, on a mountain about three miles distant, to which he gave 
the name of llaighiir; and as it was very strongly fortified, it became the 
i^hief depositary of all the treasures he obtained by plimdcr, and, with the 
town attached, was long regarded as the Mahratta capital. 

For some years, Sevajee pui\sued his designs so quietly, that the govem- 
uunit of Bijapur, to which he was lawfully subject, did not take much 
notice of his aggressions, from which no danger was apprehended; but when 
he began to plunder rich towns, and carry away their treasures to his castle 
of llaighur, the king, Mohammed Adil Shah, thought it necessary to 
interfere; and finding that Sevajee paid no attention to his commands, he 
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sent for his father, Shahjec, to remonstrate witli him on the subject. 
Shahjoe protested lie had no power to control tlie actions of liis son, or 
prevent his encroachments; hut the king mistrusted him; and on receiving 
news tliat Sevajee liad openly revolted, and seized a convoy of royal trea- 
sure in the Concan, lie imprisoned Shahjec in a stone dungeon, whicli was 
so built up as to leave only a small a])erture for tlic admission of food ; 
and the captive was told that, if his son did not submit within a given time, 
the opening would be closed for ever. 

As soon as Sewajee was made aware of the hoiTible situation in which 
his father was ])laeed, on his account, he applied to tlie Emperor, Shah 
Jidian, who gladly received the otter of his sm-viccs, gave him a high com- 
mand, and sent an order to llijapur for the i’(dease of Shahjee, who was 
liberated from the dungeon, but detained, under restraint, at the court of 
llijapur, for nearly four years, during which time Sevajcic refrained from 
making any very serious aggressions. No sooner, however, had his father 
been reston^d to liberty, than Sevajee returned to his former course, and 
(‘A en invaded the territories of the Mogul empire, just at the time when the 
illness of Shah Jehan gave rise to the war among his sons, which ended in 
the usur])ation of Aurcngzebc. Sevajee had, by this time, made himself 
mastcT of the whole of the Concan, with its numerous forts, some of which 
had been taken by force, others by stratagem; of which the following is 
an example. 

It was customary for the villagers in the neighbourhood of hill foits, to 
sup})ly a (piaiitity of grass and palm-lcavcs to thatch the houses within the 
fortress, and to carry in the loads themselves. A party of soldiers, dis- 
guised as peasants, one day ap])cared at the gates of a certain fort, witli 
the usual tribute, and were admitted, 'without suspicion; when throwing 
down their burthens, they snatched their sw^ords and matchlocks from the 
bundles of grass they had carried, and falling on the astonished garrison, 
capt ured the place w ith very little trouble. 

Soon after Aurengzebe had mounted the throne of Delhi, Sevajee 
renewed liis depredations in the kingdom of Bijapur, where Mohammed 
Adil Shah had just been succeeded by his son, a youth of nineteen, wdio 
sent out a powerful army against the invader, under the command of an 
able general, named Afzul Khan, a haughty Musselman noble, whe looked 
upon the Mahrattas as barbarians, and their chief as a foe scarcely w orthy 
of his attention. Sevajee was under some alarm at the approaching 
danger; and, in order to gain time, sent an ambassador with offers of 
submission, to wdiich Afzul was the more inclined to listen, as he thought 
it desirable to avoid a war in so wild a cotint ry. He therefore appointed 
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one of his Brainins to negotiate with the chief, and state the terms on 
which his submission would be accepted. This treaclieroiis Bramin was 
won over, by bribes and promises, to enter into a plot against his master, 
whom lie persuaded to give a meeting to the rebel chief, saying that the 
latter was so completely humbled, that he was willing to surrender, on 
any terms, provided he should be assured of the king’s pardon, by Afzul 
liinKself. Afzid agreed to grant him an interview, and was imprudent 
enough to consent to go unattended to a certain s])ot appointed for the 
meeting, as the Bramin said that Sevajee was afraid otherwise to trust 
himself without a guard, which, under the circumstances, it would not be 
proper to bring with him. The result was such as might have been ex- 
pected. Afzid, leaving his escort at some distance, proceeded in his palan- 
quin, accompanied by only one attendant, to the place of meeting, hfibitcd 



in a thin muslin robe, with no arms but his sword; while Sevajee had put 
on a shirt of mail under his cotton tunic, had concealed a dagger in its 
folds, and had also armed his left hand with a steel instrument used 
among the Mahrattas, called a tiger’s claw, which has three sharp crooked 
blades, and being fastened on two fingers, may be entirely hidden in the 
hand. Having thus prepared himself for the deed he meditated, and 
performed his devotions, he knelt at the feet of his mother, to beg her 
blessing; and then slowly descended from the hill to meet his victim. 

Afzul Khan advanced a few paces towards him, expecting some mark 
of homage, when the treacherous chief sprang suddenly, like a tiger, on 
his prey, fixed his steel claws in his breast, and in an instant had dispatched 
him with liis dagger. Then, on a given signal, his men rushed down 
from several secret paths, and were led on, without delay, to attack the 
Musselman troops, who were waiting, not far off, for the return of their 
commander, and being unprepared for such an assault, were easily over- 
come. Those who resisted, were killed; but those who surrendered, were 
well treated, and received into the service of Sevajee. 
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AURKNGZEBE. 

HE rcipi of Slijili .leliiin toriuinatcd with tlio usurp- 
ation of Aureugz(‘l)o in U>58. The new Emperor, 
during the first years of his reip:u, had to niaintaiu 
his seat on the tlirone })y force of arms ajijainst his 
Hvo brothers, one of wliom, Shuja, having lost a 
decisive ])atfle, disap])ear(‘d from Hindostan^ where 
he was never lieard of afterwards; a circumstances 
that for several years caused the Em{)eror consid(‘ral)le anxiety, 
as he was in constant cx])ectation of the return of tlic fugitive, strengthened, 
[Xirhaps, by tlic aid of some foreign })owcr. 

Uara Sheko was still more unfortunate. Dos(;rt(;d by his troops, and 
pursued by his enemies, he was doomed to witness the death of a beloved 
wife, occasioned by fatigue and suffering; and was, soon afterwards, be- 
trayed by a pretended friend, into the power of his brother; wliose conduct 
towards him is a stain on his character that no time can efl’ace. Hie 
ca])tivc prince, after having been paraded in chains through the streets of 
T)elhi, was pidjlicJy bc;headed, and Ids sons aftio'wards met witli a similar 
fate. 

Aurengzebe for some time affected to despise the power of the Mali- 
rattas, whose chief he contemptuously styled the mountain rat; yet he wt^ll 
knew that Sevajee was a dangerous fo(!; and in 1002 he appointed his 
uncle, Shaista Khan, to the command of an army vvliich he was about to 
send into the Mahratta country, for the purpose of taking all the forts, 
and reducing the daring chief to subjection. Shaista Khan, after some 
fighting, gained possession of Pooiiah, where In^ chose for his own (piarters 
the house wdiich had formerly been the residence of Jec^jee Eye, and in 
which Sevajee had passed his childhood. The cliief, who had spi 3 s in all 
directions, was soon informed of* this circumstance, which led him to plan 
and execute a plot that is still related with great exultation by the Mah- 
rattas, as one of his cleverest exploits. 

Two Bramins, devoted to his interest, gained owr one of the KliaiEs 
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soldic'rs, n IliiKln, who ohiaiuod jUTinissioii to (vlobrato a niarna«:r In the 
usual maniK'!’, \\itli n |)n)c<‘ssiun. S(n'aj(‘o laid Ijron^ht with him a baud 
of rhoscii m(‘ti, whom he mixed amoii^jjst tin* (‘ro\\d assembhal on the 
occasion, and coi.trivc'd to introduce three or four of them at a time into 
tli(‘ <‘aAaIcad(', according- to th(» ]»hin concerted, llasinfi; thus joined tlic' 
|)ro(‘<‘ssion, they l)V d(‘<rrees dc^taclied Ihemscdves from the party, Avhicli had 
not ass(*ml)led for any real weddinji;, and proceeded to tlu‘ house oeeii[)i(‘d 
by the M()j;nl eommamho-, eA(‘ry ]»art of which was so well known to 
S(‘\aj(‘(‘, that lie lial the way silently thron^li a back [lassa*;^*, and thus 
siirpi’ised th(' occupants, who w(‘r<' cut down before* they had tinu* to see* 
A\ ho w'('i*e th(‘ir assailants. dMie khan, how(‘\(‘r, sa\c‘d his lile, by makim;' 
ills escape thronj;‘h a window. I^Ik* ndre^at of the* Mahrattas was so rajiid, 
that tlu'y were beyond re'ach of pursuit ere* tln^ hoi’ribh* s(*('ne tliat had 
just b(H*n (‘iiaeted was known in tlu^ Mojjjnl (‘amp; and S(‘\ajt‘e, w itti his 
dariiiiji: band, were* seen ascendinj^ to tluMi’ fort, at twe'hi* miles distance, 
amid a blaz(M)f torches, wdiicli they had li^dited to dis[)lay their 1rinm])h. 
1die Mo^-id invasion was alto^etlier nnsnceessful, and tlie army was 
(‘ventnally withdrawn from tin* country. 

Not lon^ after the (wamts aliovc; narrated, tlie IMaliratta chieftain und(‘r- 
took an expedition against the rich city of Surat, w Inch, for six days, Avas 
plundered by his barbarian troops, avIio carri(‘d off an immense booty to 
Itai^hiir, chietly the property of the citizens; for although they made j^-reat 
efforts to forc(j the hhi^lish and Dutch factories, they were not able to 
succeed, on account of tlui gallant manner in whicli they were defended. 
The En^disli distinguished themselves a cry highly on this occasion, not 
only by saving the property of the East India (kmipany, but in assisting 
the inhabitants of the toAvn, who Avould have suffered to a greater extent, 
but for their generous prote(ffh)n. Anrengzebt*, in return for their services, 
granted them a perpetual exemption from a part ol‘ the customs exacted 
from the merchants of other nations trading to Surat. 

The frequent incursions of the INIahrattas, and the arbitrary exactions 
of the Emperor's officers, had long made it desirable for the English to 
have some place of their OAvn, Avldch they might fortify against such aggres- 
sions; and, about two years before the plunder of Surat, the Avished-for 
opportunity was afforded by the marriage of Charles the Second, who 
received with his bride, Cathenne of Portugal, tlie island of Bombay, Avith 
its dependencies, as a part of her dowTy; and it was thus that the crown 
of Great Britain obtained its first territorial possession in India. The 
island, hoAvever, did not yield a sufficient revenue to pay the expenses of 
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the establisliineiit furim^d u])on it; mid uhoiit six years arti'rwards, its i‘iitir(‘ 
sovereignty wjis inad(‘ o\er to the East India (AiJiijianv, vilio, in J()87, trans- 
ferred the ])residiaiey of their other si;ttl(anents from Surat to Bombay, 
wliich lias, from that time, lieen the capital of their dominions on the west- 
ern side of the j)euinsula. 

In the mc'an time, their jiossessions on the (aistern sidi‘ were rising into 
iinportanec'. They had an extensive factory at Masidijiatam, the ehi(‘f 
emj)oriuin for thi^ e.ottons and muslins of r>(‘n:;al; and another at Iloo^ley, 
a considerable (fity on the river of that name', eomuvted with tlie (janj»’('s, 
wherii the Portn^aiese, Danes, and Dutch also had settlements. While tin* 
hni;llsh were thus ^-radnally in(‘r(‘asin;i; their pouer and |)oss(*ssions in India, 
the french, after havinjj; made somi* unsiieei'sslid atti‘m])ts to 1 ‘stablisli 
ta(;tori(*s at Surat and other ports, foi‘in(‘d a. pi‘rmani‘nt scdtUanimt at Pon- 
dielu'ny, on the coast ot (Viromandel, whi(*h th(‘y j)urchasi‘d in 1()72, of 
the Kinji; of Ihjapur; and this was tludr capital at a later p(‘riod, during 
tlu’ir struiz;^le with tlu' Ihi^lish for sujinMnaiy in India. 

Shalij(‘e IBumslay dic'd soon after tlu‘ Mahratt a attack on Surat, wIk'u 
S evajee immediately assumed thc^ tith' of llajah, and be^*an to coin momy 
in his own name, A\hicii was cfjuivalcnt to a (Ua'laration of ind(‘j)end(‘nt. 
sovereij:;nty, and was therefore I'c'^arded as an opcai a(‘t of ri'lx'llion ly the 
hmperor, who sc'ut out so powerful an army apiinst him, that hi‘ found it 
expedient to make' ])('.ac(; by givinj>^ u]) half his tc'rritoru's, and consc'ntin^’ 
to hold the rest as a, ja^Iiir or fief of the empire'. Jn rc'turn for tlu'sC' (*on- 
cessions, Aureiij’-zebe made a ^n^ant to th.e chief of a, j)ortion of tin* rc'vimuc' 
derived from certain districts under the ^^overnment of tin' kin^- of liijapur, 
which he was to collect himself; and this ‘j:;rant piv(^ risc^ to the claim made 
and enforced by the ^lahrattas, in latcT times, to the wcdl-know n contri- 
bution of the chout, wdiicli afforded tlnmi constant pretexts for invading 
foreign possessions. 

Aurengzebc was at this time engaged in a war with the king of Hijajiur, 
and Sevajee, as the holder of a jaghir, was bound to assist him. On this 
occasion, Sevajee performed some signal services for tlie empire, and 
was, in consecpicuce, invited to court, whither he repaired, naturally ex- 
pecting to recicivc some signal mark of favour; instead of which, to his 
great surprise and indigmition, he was trc'ated with coldness and contempt 
by the haughty sovereign, who scarcely deigned even to notice his pnjsencc. 
Sevajee, burning with resentment, allowed some violent expressions to 
escape him; wdiich being repeated to Aurengzebe, led to the imprisonment 
of the chief, whose escape is one of the many extraordinary adventures of 
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liis eventful life. Under a [)rctencc of being ill, he was visited by a Hindu 
plivsieijin, was soon made a partner in the plot, and who secured sonuj 
eoidederates among the llrainins, to whom Sevajee, still feigning sickness, 
s(mt daily large; baskets of provisions to be distributed among the poor. 

1"hes(; charities excited no suspicion, as it was very usual for rich men, 
when ill, to give; aims, and make presents to Jlramins; therefore, the bas- 
kets, after ba\'ing been once or twice examined, we;re suffered to pass with- 
out ene|uiry. At length he ventured to trust himself in one of the;se; 
liam})ers, the; liearcrs having been brilied ne)t to e;e)mplain of its unusual 
we;iglit; and he was tlius safely conveyed to the; house of a Hramin, who 
was in the s(‘cr(;t, and had prepari;d a disguise and a horse; by the aid of 
whicli, he reached his own cajiital, before his escaix; was known at Dcdlii. 
Shortly afterwards, he concluded a fresh tr(;aty of pea(;e with Anrcng- 
zc'bt;, who granted him a new accession of territory in Eerar, and acknow- 
l(;dged his title of Jlajah. 

Being now a more; powerful })rince tlian either the king of Bijapur or of 
(lolconda, he dc'inandc'd tribute of lioth these monarchs; who, to avoid a 
contest with so formidalile a foe, were obliged to submit to this humiliation. 
Hitherto Sevajee had been considered more in the light of the chief of 
numerous banditti, than as the head of a powerful state; for his g()\ern- 
ment had as yet assumed no regular form, and his whole attention had 
been engrossed by the eomjuest of forts, and the accumulation of treasure; 
but he now began to make those regulations which have given him a place 
in history as the founder of a great empire. His chief minister, called 
the Pcishwa, was a Braniin of high rank, and all his civil oflieers were of 
that caste. A Superintendent, w ho was always a Ib’amin, was appointed 
ov(;r every two or three villages, to see that the cultivators were not o])- 
pressed l)y the headni(;n, and that th(;ir rents wc're proportioned to tin; 
state of the crops: the amount paid to the government being equal to 
about tw'O'fifths of the produce. 

The army was dso well regulated, and many Bramins were attached to 
it as accountants. The soldiers, who found their own arms and liabili- 
ments, generally wore cotton drawers and a tunic, with a shawl round the 
waist, and a turban. They wnre armed witli swords, shields, and match- 
locks, added to which, the horsemen carried long spears. The chiefs wore 
necklaces of gold or silver, and large car-rings; but the Mahrattas prided 
themselves principidly on their moustachios, wdiich they allowed to grow to 
an enormous length, and which gave them a very ferocious appearance. The 
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soldiers Averc all well paid, and 
tlieix'fore Avere not entitled to 
any share of plunder, Avliich, by 
Hevajee’s laAvs,Avas the property 
of the state; and Avas brought 
at slated times to his Durl}ar, 
or tn^asury, when honours and 
reA\ards were Ix'stoAvcd on those 
who brought the most; so that 
the Avealth of the chief was 
constantly increasing. 

In the year 1071, he AAas 
solemnly enthroned at llaigh- 
ur, as an indc'pcmdeiit sovc- 
i*(‘ign, with all the pomp that 
attended the inauguration of 
the Mogul Em j)erors. On tin's 
occasion he Avas Aveighed against 
pieces of gold, whieJi were af- 
terAvards distributed among the 
Brarnins, and assumed several 


grand titles, oiu) of which Avas Kaja Siva, meaning the Lord of the Royal 
IFmbreila, one of the chief ensigns of regal dignity. At this ceremony was 
present a British ambassador, who liad been sent to the Mahratta court for 
the purpose of obtaining some commercial privileges from the new sove- 
reign, who concluded a treaty, by which the English were allowed to build 
factories at four places within his dominions, and to trade, on certain con- 
ditions, to all parts of them. 

The wars between the Mahrattas and Moguls were, nevertheless, v<iry 
injurious to the British trade in India, as botlj powers had fleets of galliots, 
wiiich engaged, rei)catedly, in the liarbour of Bombay; and either party 
would have taken the British factories, had they not been resolutcdy de- 
fended. In the meantime, Amin, the son of Mir Jumla, whose quarrels 
with the king of Golconda, it may be remembered, first introduced him to 
the notice of Aurengzebe, was appointed to the government of Cabul, 
where he engaged in wars with the Afghans, who about this time set up a 
king, and coined money in his name. Great efforts were made to keep 
these warlike tribes in subjection; and so anxious was the Emperor to 
prevent them from becoming an independent nation, that for some years 
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he took upon liiinsc^lf tlie (;hicf conduct of the war; but lie never gained 
any njal authority oxer tlui Afghan country, and was obliged, in tlie end, 
to rest satisfied witli the nominal submission of some of the chiefs, and to 
terminate the war on eouditioiis that were but very im])erfectly observed. 

About this time, Aureugzcbc began to adopt a very harsh line of conduct 
towards the Hindus, whom he excluded from all publics ollices, and pro- 
hibited from worshipping their idols with shows and fi‘stivals, according to 
their ancient customs. Edicts wen* issued against public danciTs and 
singers, of whom there were great numbers attached to the temples; and 
('V(m the ])oets and astrologers were forbidden to exercise their vocations. 
These orders, altliough but little atteiuUal to, revived all the ancient hatred 
of the Tlindus towards their Mohammedan corujuerors, wdiieh had been 
almost extinguished by the judicious government of former rulers; but as 
most of these new rules could be evaded, none of them caused such univer- 
sal discontent as the revival of the capitation tax, which was the more 
obnoxious, as it made an invidious distinction b(*tween Mohammedans and 
Hindus; thus marking the latter as a conquered people. 

The general abhorrence of this measure was evinced on the Friday fol- 
lowing its announcement, at Delhi, by the assemliling of vast crowds of 
the lower orders in the streets, as the Ihiqxjror, according to custom, was 
going in procession to the mosque. He was saluted with loud murmurs 
on every side; but instead of giving ear to the complaints of his subji‘cts, 
as his great ancestor, Akbor, would have done, he angrily commanded his 
guards to force a jiassage through them, when horses and elephants were 
pushed forward among the dense throng, and numbers of persons were 
trail qded to death. 

The arbitrary and unfeeling conduct of the Emperor, on this occasion, 
jiroduced the intended cflcct of enforcing the payment of the tax, but it 
raised up a host of enemies to the Mogul dominion, among the whole body 
of the llajputs, who liad, till then, been the faithful siipjiorters of the 
throne. Aurengzebe soon becanui aware of the disaffection of the Rajputs, 
but his temper was too haughty to admit of his adopting any conciliatory 
measures; and he was unwise enough to add fuel to the flame, by aeting 
in an oppressive manner towards the widow and infant sons of the deceased 
Rana of Oudipur, the chief of the Rajput princes. The liana died at 
Cabul, and the lady immediately • after his funeral obsequies, set out for 
India, with her children, to secure the inlieritance of licr eldest son; but as 
she had no passport, she was stopped at thclndus by the Mogul authorities, 
who refused to let her cross the river. The soldiers who formed her escort, 
in dcfiancij of the Enqicror's officers, esuTied their royal charge over a ford. 
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but tliey wore' ovortnkcii, and tho wliolo party conveyed as prisoners to the 
eami) of who onh'red tliat the Ranee and tlie yonn^ princes 

sliould be k(;i)t in close confineincnt. His Rajput troops^ indignant at the 
insult thus offered to the family of one of their own chiefs^ contrived tlie 
esca])e of the captives, who rcaclual their own tcuTitories in safety; ])ut this 
open act of disol)odLeneo, with other manifestations of hostile feeling, drew 
u])on th(! Rajputs tlie resentment of th(‘ IhnjXM’or, who sent bodies of sol- 
diers into thidr (*ountrv of Ajmir, to burn their \illagi‘s, di'stroy their crops, 
cut down tlu'ir iVuit-1 nx's, and carry off thi^ women and children for slaves. 

^riiese inhuman orders werci but too faithfully executed; and from that 
time, Aureng/A‘bc was held in detestation, not only by the K.ajput race, 
but by all Hindus, esp('(*ially in the Deccan, Avlu're the peojile began to 
look with hop(‘ to the rising poAver of flu* Mahiaitas, as a means of tleli- 
vering them from tlie govei’ument of the JMoguls. 

Sevajee was now' dead. Ills loss was dccjdy mourned by his people, 
Avho jidmired him as a Avarrior, and ri'spi'cted him as a sovcTcign. With 
the exee])tioii of the murder of Af/ul Khan, fcAv crimes or iicts of inhu- 
manity are laid to the chai'ge of this great chi(‘f, even by his enemies, 
Avho alloAV that he [losscsscd extraordinary talents and many virtues. At 
the tim(j of his death, his [lossessions, both in treasure and territory, Avere 
immense; the former amassed by plniuhu’, the latter extended partly by 



grant, and partly by coTupiest. lie left two Avidows, one of Avhom inani- 
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fcstcd her afTeciion aucl eonstancy by sacrificing li(jrsclf on the fuuenil 
pile; wliilc the fate of tlio other was still more drcaclful, as, in consccincncc 
of the jealousy of Sainbajcc, the eldest son and successor of her deceased 
hnsliand, slic was put to a lingering death. 

llaja Ham, the son of this unfortunate lady, was preferred to his ehhu* 
brother, by the Brainin ministers, who wished to place him on the throne; 
but Sainbajee, supported by the soldiers, arrived in the cajiital before tliey 
liad effected their object; and having sent his brother to the fort, and put 
his father\s widow to death, he imprisoned some of the Bramins, and gave 
orders for the execution of all other persons who had declared in favour of 
Itaja Ram, but who w(iro not j)rotected, like the Bramins, by their sacred 
profession. But even this security was of no avail in the cas(‘ of Amajc^e 
Dutto, a Bramin of high rank, who held the office of Public; Recorder; for 
he, with some others, was condemned to be trampled to death by (‘l(;])hants, 
for engaging in a new conspiracy in favour of Haja Ram. 

The Rajputs, owung to the hostile measures adopted by the hhnperor, 
had induced his youngest son, Akber, to join in an insurrection, liy pro- 
mising to place him on the throne. The young prince at the head of an 
army of seventy thousand men, advanced towards his fath(;r^s camp; but 
just as the royal troops were on the point of giving battle to the insurgents, 
several chiefs, not Rajputs, who had joined in the rebellion, suddenly dc- 
i-certed, with all their followers; which so materially lessened the forc'cs oi* 
Prince Akber, that the project of dethroning the Emperor was a])andoned, 
and the prince fled for safety to the Mahratta court, where he was well 
received by the new monarch, Sambajee, who afforded him j)r()tc;ction for 
several years. 

It was on the arrival of Akber at the court, that Amajec Dutto, who 
was already in confinement for the attempt to exclude Sambajee from the 
throne, contrived to send proposals to the fugitive prince, oftering to aid 
him in mounting the throne of Delhi, provided he would espouse the 
cause of Raja Ram. Akber declined the pi’oposition, and Amajec w^as 
executed in the barbarous manner before-mentioned, in consc(pience of 
the discovery of his intended treason. To cause the death of a Bramin 
is considered as the height of impiety among the Hindus, wdio speak of 
such an act with the utmost horror and detestation; therefore, the Raja 
rendered himself extremely unpopular by enforcing the law^ against Amajec 
Dutto; besides which, he proved himself, in all respects, a very unworthy 
successor of his illustrious father. 

During his reign, which lasted only nine years, the Emperor Aurengzebe 



was engaged in prosceuting his liivourite object of extending th(‘ Mogul 
empire oa^ci* the wliole of tlie Deccan, Ijy tin* (;on(|uest of the tAVo kingdoms 
of Hijapiir and (loh'onda. lie conducted the Avar in j)erson, besieged, and 
took the ca])itals, and made prisoners of tlie kings, ])oth of Avhom died in 
cajdivity. Tlie line c;ity of Hijapiir, no longer the Tnetro])o]is of a Avealthy 
state, Avas sjieedily reduced to its presemt deserted condition, but its noble 
mosques, the ruins of its palaces, its lofty walls of hcAvn stone, and tlu* 
grand mausoleum of jAlohammed Add Shall, tin; dome of A\hi(‘Ii is said to 
l)(^ larger than that of St. Ihiurs (^athedral, allbrd existing proofs of its 
former grandeur, although they am uoav mingh'd Avith dwellings of the 
m(‘an(‘st description, as is tlic case Aiitii othia* iiofih* ridics still (‘xisliug in 
ditfercut ])Jirts of India. 

Idle camp of Aurengzcdie, during tliesc* AA^ars, is descrilx'd as liaving sur- 
passed e\eu that of the ICmpcn’or Aklier in maguiiicmux’; and th(‘ immense, 
AAcalth of ih(^ sovereign may be inferred from an aiiecdoti' rehitc’d of one oi‘ 
his royal prisoners, Abel lluss(‘in, the last king of ( loleomla. ddiis unfor- 
tunate moiiareli, whih* yet a jirisoner in tin* earn}), lu‘ bad been sent to 
finish bis lihi in the foi’tress of Doiilatabad, luaird om* day a favourite' 
Hindu air jx'rfornied In one of tlu* inqx'rial baud, Avlfudi guAc him so imich 
jileasure, that he said to soim', one near liini, he vvislu'd he had a lac of 
rup(‘,c',s to giAc the musician. The Avish was told to tlu^ lhn|K'ror, uiio 
immediately sent the dosii-ed sum (ten thousand pounds) to Abel liussihi, 
requesting that be* v^ould gratily bis inclination. 

The tAAO great govcnmieiits that had hitherto iireserAed order in tlu^ 
soiitli of India behig thus overthroAVii, many of tlie /(‘miiidars Avho had 
been subject to tliem, took achantagei of their fall to (h'chiri' tlj('ms(*lv('s 
inde])endent, and Avere always reaely to assist the Malirattas against the 
Moguls, AvJio AV('ie noAv commencing that struggle for povNcr Avhich was 
continued until 1h(' doAvnfall of the Mogul empire. 

Not long after tluu'()u(|uest of tlic Deccan kingdoms, Sambajc'e Avas made 
prisoner by a stratagem of the Moguls, Avho carried him oil' from a sum- 
mer-liouse, in Avhich he Avas enjoying himself with a small party of friends, 
to the camp of the Emjieror, Avho had liim put to death in a most criud 
manner, llaja llam Avas then released from his long inipj'isoiinu'iit, and 
declared regent during the minority of the late Raja’s infant son, Avho was 
residing Avdth his mother, Yc'ssoo Bye, at llaiglmr. 

Much of the open country of the Mahrattas Avas noAv in possession of tiu'> 
Moguls, Avho took some of tlie forts, and at length besieged the capital, 
where most of the great chiefs Avere assembled. It Avas defended for s(‘vi'ral 
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linja, AV(‘i’(‘ niji'k' pri^oiu'i’s, and coii\('yL‘d to the iinpcTial caiu]), Avlua’o 
v*(*ri‘ with ;i:rc‘al kindness by tlie J5i*^ann, or IVincess Saliih, a 

daii^litc r oi’ Anr(ai^zcb(‘, ulioso amiable attentions consoled tliem durinji; 
main yc'ars of captivity. The Emperor liimself f»;rew veay fond of the noble 
bov, A\liorn 1k‘ married to tin; daugjliters of tbc two lii^-liest cliic.'fs in bis ser- 
vices one of tliem benn^ Siiulia, an ancestor of tlic late distinjj!;uished ])rince 
of that name. On oc(aisioii of these inarria^cs, whicjli were celebrat(;d 
with ^reat s])l(‘ndour, tlie Emperor bestowed on the young bridegroom several 
large districts in jaghir, mid restored to him a famous sword, calk'd Bliow- 
ame, which had lielonged to his grandfather, Sevajee, and is still ])res(;rve(l 
in the country as a valued relic of that chief. 

After the capture of liaighnr, the Regent escaped to the Oaniatie, where, 
in consecpieiu'e of the captivity of his nejihevv, he was proclaimed Raja, and 
t!io war ])rocecded with still greater fury than bc'fore. 

The JNlahrattas luner engaged an enemy in th(^ open held, but were 
constantly on the watcli for ojiport unities of making unexpected attacks, 
and cutting off parties of stragglers; vvhihi large bands, under different 
Icadia's, made predatory excursions through various parts c)f the ('ountry, 
levying contributions on the inhabitants inuh'r tlu' name of chout, which, 
as already m(‘ntio>H‘<k ^vas originally a grant from Aurengzebe to Sevajeo, 
of a ])ortion of iIk' ri'nls of cerlaiu villagers in the kingdom of Pnjapur, but 
was now levied by {‘V(‘ry Maliratta chief, whei'cver it was ])Ossible to enforce 
it. d1io habits of tlie soldita's, and their mode of warfare, remind ns of 
those; of tlu; Scottish 1 1 ighlanders in former tim(;s. They never encuinhorcd 
themselves with baggage, nor did they use; tents, hut each man carried with 
him a coarse blanket, a bag of millet, and an empty bag for plunder. They 
slept on the bare; earth, with tlu'ir arms and horses beside them, so that 
lh(*y vve!‘e ready, at any instant, either to make an attack or a retreat. 

The regular jmiiies of the Moguls, superior as they were iu discipline 
and numbers, contended to great disadvantage agfdust enemies, whose 
movements weri; so rapid, whilst th<;ir own were constantly impeded by sii- 
])ernumerary aceompaniments. Their camp followers, consisting of women, 
merchants, (‘ooks and servants, of all kinds, frequently amounted to ten 
times the number of soldiers; and the habit of cjirrying with them all the 
luxuries to which they wer('- aecustonu'd, created a necessity for a long 
train of elciduints, o\(;n, camels, and wagons, all heavily laden, especially 
when the Emperor’s moveable palaces formed a paii of their burthen. 

Raja Ram (U('d in tlie year 1 700, leaving two sons, Sevajee and Sam- 
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bjijec, tlu? iiiotlior of tlio ckkr bciiip: the (*elel)nite(l IVra Bye, a very clever 
Avouian, Avlio, lor iiiimy years, i‘\er(‘ise(l the authority ol‘ a soverc‘ij;n 
priiu*(‘ss, and carried on liu‘ war with jj^rcat ability apnnst Auren<;'zebe, 
duriiii;- the rest of his life, not lixiii^^ her rcsid(‘ne(‘ in any ])artieular place, 
but nioviii”; about Iroin tort to Ibid, according to cireuinstanees. 

The Einp(*roi’, althou^’h more than eighty yearvS of age, pei‘s('vcred in his 
Iruitless endeavours to crush tlu' growing independiiice ol* !lie Mahratta 
nation. Ihit the tanpire of llu; Moguls was fast declining, and several of 
the provinces Averc; overrun l)y tlu^ (meni\ , partieidarly that of (juz(‘rat, 
whercMuany Aillagi's av('i*(‘ ])hindered, and s(‘t on lire, and a gn'at part of 
the country laid waste. 

The i)rovince of (iuzc'rat is sc'parated Ironi Marwai* on tlie north-c‘ast, by 
a range ot* mountains, in wliiidi is Ahlax), or Ab])oo-gnsh, a mountain lak(\ 



surrounded by many ancient religious edilices, built, ol‘ marbles and stone*; 
this place is held in high veneration by the Hindus, who found a safe 
asylum licrc from the persecutions of their ]\I()liainmedan eoinpieror, on 
account of tlic difficulty of tlie inonntaiii-jiasscs, and th(' fiTointy of tlieir 
inhabitants. Abboo is jiarticadarly rich and fertiki, and abundantly pro- 
duces the vegetables of the tropical, as avcU as of the uorthern, climates. 
The Moliammedans destroyed the riclily sculjitured temples in tlie plain, 
using the materials for erecting their rnosipies ami (‘iti(‘s. 



Ill the inean time, tlie Ihij^lisli, whose possessions jiiid influence on tiu' 
eastern coast of India Iiad considerably increased, had been several tiiiuis 
cnj;a^^ed in direct hostilities with the Moguls, and Aurengzehc had 
tljreat(‘ned to expel them from his dominions. They wci'e occasionally 
supported by some of the Rajas, from whom they obtained grants of terri- 
tory, in return for aid against the Imperial authority; yet the Emperor was 
too well aware of the importance of the British trade, to make any attempt 
to put into execution his threat of expulsion, and even confirmed the 
cessions of the Rajas, on making peace with the English, who, in 1018, 
obtained a grant of the three connected villages of Chutanattce, Go\indpore, 
and C'alcutta. These new possessions being fortified, reeeiviul the name ol* 
Fort William, in honour of the King of England, William the Third. 

The death of the Emperor took place in 1707. lie died in his camp at 
Ahmednagar, at the advanced age of eighty- nine, in the fiftic^th year of his 
reign. Aurengzebe was remarkable for the simplicity of his habits and 
manners, which he constantly maintained amid the sphaidour of the most 
magnificent court in the world. An English envoy, sent on a mission to 
Delhi, about ten years before the Einperor\s death, on being iutj’odu(!ed into 
the imperial prese nce, xvas surprised to sec a little old man, with a long 
silvery beard, dressc'd in plain white muslin, standing in the midst of a 
group of Omrahs, whos(^ rich robes, sparkling w ith jewels, formed a striking 
contrast to the unostentatious appearance of their sovereign. 


BAHADUR SHAH. 

AS soon as the death of Aurengzebe became known, his eldest so»; who 
was governor of Cabul, was proclaimed Emperor in that city, while his 
brother Azim was elevated to the imperial dignity in the camp, where he 
took the command of the army. The first act of tlic latter was to release 
the Malmatta prince Saho, hoping, by this measure, to convert the Mah- 
rattas into friends, and obtain aid from them against his brother, who was 
marcliing from Cabul at the head of a large army, to assert Ids right to 
the throne. But the contest was speedily decided; for the two brothers 
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met near Agra, where a battle was fought, in whicli Aziin was slain, wlien 
his troops subniitt(‘(l to th(‘ conqueror, who was iiimic(liat(‘Jy aeknowledgcnl 
at Delhi, and assumed the name of Jkiliadur Shah. 

Saiio ])roceeded to his own country, sending letters to Tara Bye, to 
intimate his a|)proach, bnf the lady not being willing to resign lier 
authority, alfceied to believe that he was an im])ost()r, and asscaribh'd all 
tlie ministers and chier officers from whom she exacted an oath of fidelity 
to her son. There were many, however, who took up 1h(‘ cause of the tnu^ 
heir, and a civil war ensued, which lasted several years, for Tara Bye would 
not give up the contest, until she was compelled to do so by the death of 
her son, who was of weak intellect, and had never been able to conduct the 
government himself. 

lliis event took place about five years after the return of Saho, when 
Tara Bye was immediately removed from the elevated position she had so 
long o<!!Cui)ied, and Sambajee the younger son of Baja Bam, w as placed at 
the head of the state, or, more propcady speaking, at the lu'ad of his party. 
This party was eventually overthrown by that of Saho, who liad been 
enthroned at Satara, where he had appointed ministers, and assrmed all 
the ensigns of royidty, his authority being acknowledged in several exten- 
sive districts. The chief supporter of Saho w as a Bramin, named Bakjee 
Wiswanat, the hereditary accountant of a village in the Concan, a man of 
great ability, both in ci\il and military affairs. Ilis services in thci war 



were rewarded ])y Salio with the oltice of Peishwii, or j)rinie minister; and 
th(J ^oNormiJCMit was left almost entirely to Ids inaiiagemeni, while the Rajn 
jmrsiied his favountci amnseineiits of liimtin^, hawhinj*;, and fishing, for 
which he had ac({uired a tastc^ during his residcjieo at the xMo^’ul court. 

II1US was laid the foundation of that powxr afterwards nsurj)ed by th(' 
I^Mshwas, who became, in time, the real sovereigns of the Mahratta 
em[)ir(‘. 

About tins time, another peojde began to tigiire in the history of Imlia. 
'Vhcsv were the Seiks, till then known only as a religious sect, founded in 
tlu; time of the hhnj)er()r Akber, by (luru Nanik, a Hindu philosopher, 
wliose own prinei[)les w(nT> those of a deist, but whose chief doctrine was 
that of lad versa! toleration. 

After the death of vVkber, the S(*/iks w(;rc perseenti'd by the Alohainine- 
dans, and their leader was put to death. The tyranny with which thev 
were treated, im|)lanted among them the deepest hatred towards the Alogul 
governnumt, and the Musselmans generally, till it became apart oi' tludr 
religion to destroy, to the utmost of their power, that d(dest(‘d race. Idu'ir 
original country was Lahore; but tliiy bad been expelled from that province*, 
and bad now' establisbed a sort of religious ajid militaiw commonw'(‘allh 
among the mountains, under a chief named (lONind, who, with a nIcw of 
increasing the number of bis subjects abolished all distinctions of casti^, so 
that all Avbo (‘nt(‘red llu^ fraternity might eat toge'tber of the sanu^ food, 
and were, freed from all tlu^ rc'strietions which the obligation of pv(‘serving 
the castes unmixed imposes on other Hindus. The S(;iks, how(nci*, paid 
great respect to the llramins, and worship])cd tlie Hindu gods, and they 
scrupulously ob(y(;d the su})erstitious enactment which forbids an Indian 
killing a cow, even to save a family from starving. 

Lv the regulations of (lovind, every chief w\as dixstiiu'd to be a soldier at 
his birth, or his admission into the order. Their distinguishing marks 
w ere a blue dress, and long hair and beard, and ev(ny man was to carry 
stt'cl about him in some shape. At that period the Seiks w(n*(' viohnit 
fanatics, and carried on their war against their oppressors with a ferocity 
that has seldom been surpassed. 

Hiiring the reign of Bahadur Shah and his immediate successors, the 
most hori*ible scenes were witnessed in the Punjab, where the inhabitants 
of whole towns fell victims to the relentless fury of these frenzied warriors, 
whose numbers were, however, insiitficieut to secure any permanent advan- 
tages, until a later period. The Seiks are, now', the greatest independent 
power in India, but their character is much changed, and retains no traces 
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of the faiiati(‘isin that 1 (h 1 tliem to eoinniit so many crimes, and rendered 
tlie name of S(Mk odious as well as lerrilde, in the early part of the last 
century. Bahadur Sliah, rei^iu'd only live years. His death was followed 
by a disj)ute anion^ his sons, A\ho all aspired to the Aacant tlirone, Avhich 
fell to the lot of the eldest, J ('bandar Shah, two of his brothers having 
been slain in the conti.'st. 

The reign of Jehandar Avas hri(‘f, for scarcely Avas he seated oi: the throne, 
Avhen his nephew, f'arokhsir, the s(3n of one of the' princes avIio had lost 
their lives in the j)rece(ling (piarrc'l, raised an army at Allahabad, and 
proceeded to Agra, avIktc^ a battle Avas fought, in A\hich tln^ Em])eror was 
(lefi'at(Ml; and being afterwards betrayed into the hands of thc^ Aictor, Avas 
put to death by his command. 


FAROKHSIR. 

Til 1^1 new Emperor, a AV('ak iiuU^lent prince, OAved his ehuatiou, in a gri'at 
iiK'asure, to the e\ertious of two brotlu'rs, Iloussein Ally, and Abdullah 
Khan, avIio were Seiads or descendants of tlu* proplu't, the fornu'r ol* whom 
was made commandi'i’-in-chief, and governor of the Deccan, while the 
latter ruhid the court in tlu* cajiacitv of \ izier. Tt was soon obvious that 
these two ambitious men had only [ilaced the young princ(^ on the tlmonc 
for the purp(jse of getting all the authority into their own hands; and 
the factions tliat in consecjuenee diAuded tlie state, tended to liasten its 
doAAnifall. 

The Mahratta rulers Avere Avatchful to avail themselves of every circum- 
stance that afforded an op])ortunity of advancing the intcrcists of tlieir 
nation at the expense of the declining empire; and although tha Raja Saho 
had acknoAvledged himself a vassal of the throne of Delhi, his peoj)le did 
iKAt refrain from iiiA^ading the Mogul territories, and some of tlieir chiefs 
seized on several villages Avithin the EmperoEs dominions, which they con- 
verted into forts, Avhere they maintained bands of freebooters, who issued 
forth from these strongholds to ])lundor the surrounding country. They 
waylaid travellers, robbed the caravans, and committed so many depreda- 



tioiis, tlitit th(' r();uLs to Surat, both from Hindostaii and the Decean 
\v(tr(; r(‘ii(l(‘ie(l i»n])jissiil)le for all peaceable subjects. 

At len^^fh, IIoLissein Ally, wlio bad vainly attemj)ted to clear the road 
from the soutli by force, opened a iicj^otiation with the Peishwa Balajee, 
who d(‘inan(lc(l, as tlie ])rice of pejice, that tlie iMo^nd govt'nnn(*nt should 
con linn Saho in all tli(^ former possessions of bis jj;randfatlier S(‘va je(‘; and 
that he should have the ri^bt of levying the ehout over the Avhole of the 
I)(‘ccan; that is, of takinij^ oiuvfonrtb of tlie rcveniu‘; besides A^bich, he 
(bnnanded a farther contribution of one-tenth of the remaining three parts 
for Iiay and corn money; with some oilier eoiieessions, in return for which 
tlui llaja was to pay a tributes of ten lac.s of rupees to tlu; Emperor, and 
to furnish him with fiftetm thousand horse soldi(Ts. Tie was also to be 
res])onslblc‘. for the conduct of his peofile, and to indeiunify the subjects of 
the Emperor for all losses that might be sustained by an^ violation oi‘ the 
peace by the Mahratta chiefs. The Jhnperor, however, ridiised to sign this 
trciaty, in consetpiencci of which TIonssein Ally joined tlu' Mahrjittas; and 
the combined arml(‘.s proceeded to Delhi, to enforce their demands, '^fhe 
vizier, who favoured tlu; views of his broth(‘r, had his partizans in the city, 
where a viohmt tumult (msued, and Earokhsir Ix'ing seizc'd by tlui two 
Si'iads, was iin])rison(id and put to death, having occupied the throne only 
six yc'ars. 

Tlie short reign of this ])rince is remarkable for the cruel jioliey adoptc^d 
Avitb r(‘gard to the Seiks, whose ferocious chief, Bandu, being made ])ri- 
soncr, was conveyed to Dcdhi, with seven hundred and forty of his fol- 
lowau’s, who were all beheaded; while their wretched leadin’ was tortured to 
death. After this fcnirful traginly, tluj unfortunate Seiks were hunted down 
like wild beasts, by the Mogul troops, until they were supposed to be totally 
annihilated; nor did they a])})ear again, in any numbers, for very long 
period. 

During the reign of f^crokhsir, the English obtmned new privileges and 
additional grants of territory, in conseijuencc of the medicfd skill of an 
hTnglishman, who w as one of an embassy sent from Madras to the court of 
Delhi, at a time w^hen the Jirnperor happened to be very ill. The gentle- 
man in question speedily restored him to health, for which service three 
villages Avere granted to the English in the neighbourhood of Madras, Avitli 
the liberty of purchasing in ITengal thirty-se\en toAvnshi])s, and of con- 
veying their goods through the province, free of duty. The Nabob, how- 
ever, biang op})oscd to any extension of thcii’ influence, contrived to deter 
the owmers from selling the townships; so that no advantage was, for some 
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tiiiio, reaped from the Ihiiperor’s jiermissiou on tliat head; but they avaih'd 
th(‘iiis(ilv(\s of Ills l(‘a\(‘ to cjuTv on a fVi^e trader in BcMigaJ, by whieli Cal- 
cutta soon l)(‘cann‘ a placii of con.^iderabh' importance. 

About se\(Mi years after the death of l^'aroklisii', tlie C^oupiamMvas alhnved 
to estaldish a court of justices consisting* of a inayoi* and iiim; aldernum^ 
at eae*h of the three presid(‘nci(‘s, Madras, Ihimbay, and (bilcutta. 


M()nAMMi<:i) siiAii. 

AFfBiv till' murder ol FaroLlisir, two jirnu'i's of lidh' noti' Merc succfs- 
si\(‘lv raised to the iniju'rial throne: both of whom died within a lew 
months; when MohamiiKul Shah, the son ot di'liamlur, was proclainic'd 
Fiiuperor, in 1^!ie absojutc' authority assumc'd by lloussc'in Ally and 

Abdullah Klian, which renderc'd the Enipi'ror an obji'ct of mere ])a;i;('antry, 
(‘\cit<'d great dissatisfaction; and a conspiracy was vi'iy soon fornu'd against 
lloussein, wlio was assassinated in the stri'i't, by a person who stoppi'd his 
palan([uin, on pretence of Inuing a j)etition to pri'sent to him. Abdullah, 
on hearing of this event, collected all his forces and hasti'iual towards Di'lhi, 

with th(! inti'ut of dc‘f)()s- 
iiig MohamnuaJ Shah; 
but lie was nu't by the 
imperial forci's, who di‘- 
featcsl and made him 
prisoner, and lie slautly 
afterwards ilii'd of the 
vv omuls he had receive-d 
in the battle. ''J'lu' Eni- 
piTor, thus I'i'limed from 
the control of the Seiad 
brothers, was (hxdarod 
sole master of the em- 
])ire, and entered his cajiital in splendid procession. 

The })cople were greatly rejoiced at this revolution, and for several days 

0 <l 
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tlio city ol' Delhi prc-'-cMitcd one i, oiitiinuul scene of r(;stivity. Letters of 
submission, mid professions of loyalty, icretjU'd tlu! jiew sover('i^n, from 
all (jum'ters. Th(‘ Ibija Salio (l('N{)a1e]u‘d an (uivoy to the court, to jx'rfoi'iii 
liom:i;:(‘ befoiM' liim; and tla^ h(‘ads of tli(^ Ihiropc^aii fadories sent embas- 
sies, M ith co]i;if*al Illations, and wislu's for his lon^ and ha])])y rei^ii. Ills 
l•{‘a:•n was mdiaal loin;*, but it was very far from being* liappy; for the 
nnlbrtnnati* luonavch was doomed to witness tlii' rniii of the empire, and 
tli(‘ sad fatci of its rnagniliccmt capital, an e\eut that gives a mournful 
e ‘i{‘])rity to his nanu', and marks his r(‘ign as the most calamitous era of 
th(‘ Mogul dynasty. 

()n(‘ of th(‘ first aids of MohamnuHl Shah was to ratity tlu^ treaty with 
th(‘ Mahrattas, which Karokhsir had refusisl ; and not long afterwards, tlu^ 
Piiishwa Halhi)e(‘ dic'd, bc'cpii'at hing his powc'r, wc'alth, and dignities, to 
his son, BajcM' Kao, the' grc'aU'st ot‘ all the Kramiu rulers. The' newv minis- 
ti'r, who govenu'd jlisolutely, without any intc'rfercnc'e on the' jiart of tlu^ 
llaja, sought out nu'n of talcmt to till all the high olih'C'.s, without regard to 
the obscurity of thc'ir origin; and these became the founder’s of the gi'csat 
Mahratta familic's of modc'rn time's. Among these wawe' ilolkar and Sindia, 
whose* name's are' we'll known in the' pre'sent day, both of whom were* raiseel 
from humlile* em])loyme’nts to the* rank of military c'hie'fs. 

Sindia was a relati\(' of the chief of that name*, whose; danghtc'r was one 
ed the' wi\e's gi\e'U by Aui*e'ugze;be' to Saho, during his cajitivity at l)elhi. 
Lbe* laely, who h.iel iu've;r bcM’n rc'h'ase'd, was d(*ad, and the family had sunk 
mto such abjcK't |)overty, that the individual who atti'ae'ted the notice of 
Haje'e* Kao, lu'ld, at tii*st, a very undignified post in the* gre'at maids house*- 
hold, one of his dutie's be'ing that of carrying his master’s slipperrs. 

11k' object oi‘ the Ih'ishwa was, to attach to his service a number of 
bold enterprising nu'ii, who might aid liiin in carrying into eifcct his design 
of extending the Alahratta penver and territory in llindostan. AAvare of 
the' we'akness of the Alogul governuu'ut, he seems even to have meditated 
its final e.)ve'i’throw\ “ Neiw* is our time,” said he, to drive straiigc'rs from 
the land of the Hindus, and to gain immortal renown. Tjot us strike at 
the trunk of the* withering tree*, and the branches must fall of tliemselvcs.” 
Hv sill'll feiri'ible arguments he persuaebd the llaja to sanction the invasion 
of the^ northern provinces, anel he granted permission to Ilolkar, Sindia, 
and other chiefs, to levy the chout in Guzerat, Malwa, and either northern 
\mn ine'es. 

About this time, another rival power sprang ii]) in the south of India, 
wlu'ic' a new' independent monarchy was established by Nizani-ul Mulk, 
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a jVIoluuniiK'daii oITktv wlio laul boon appointed to the \iee-roMM]ty of tiu' 
Peecan, hy ^Moliainnu'd Sliah, and >\h() tliroMint^ oir his dependcnec' on 
the (‘iiijiin*, fouiKh'd tin* s()\ (M*i‘iii*nty iisnallv ealhal tin' dominions oi“ tln‘ 
Nizam, or Soid)(‘h(lai‘ of tlu‘ Deeean, and (i\ed on tln‘ eity of llulerahad 
as liis (*apital. 

sneeess that atteiuhal the Mahratlas m th(‘ north, at ('inhold- 

i‘n(*d tlui P(‘ish\va to (hanand of .Mohammial Sliali tin* li'rant ol a jaii’hir, 
eoni|)risin”- th(‘ (‘\t('nsi\(' ten*itor\ ot‘ Mal\^a, nith alai*j::t‘ j)()rtion of country 
south of the ri\(‘r (’hamhah including- tin* liol\ citic's of Ihaiares, Allahabad, 
and .Mattnu jilaees of ^rcait. importanc(\ on account of llu' r(‘\(‘nu(‘ (]t'ri\(‘d 
from tlu^ pd^j’ims ^\\\() frcapientcal thorn. 

rh(' (diah‘(‘s Satoon, or tlu^ Forty Ihllars, is a pa\iliou attaclicd to tin* 



palace of Allahabad, and v\as ereet(*d In tlii^ Fmpiaor Akl)c‘r; it is built 
of ii:rey granite and frec'.stoiu'. ddie fort of Allahabad is favourably siluatcal 
on the ])oint wIktc the rivers (Jan j;'es and Jumna unite. T\iv numerous 
vessels to be seen on tliese rivers, particularly on thii former, j^ive j^reat 
animation to tlu; scene,. The buildinj^s in ^(‘inral, Ina’C', ai(‘ in the 
Mohannnedan style. Allahabad is tive hundred miles westward of (Cal- 
cutta, and eighty-three from [3(‘narcs. 

Mohammed refused to make the j^rant demanded by the Peishwe, on 
wliich Bajee Bao appeared before^ the ‘jjates of the (^ajiital, at the head of 
a numerous fonx^, witli a vi(*\\ of intimidatinj!; tlie Emperor; but retired. 
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without proomlniii: to ;iny art of greater hostility than the plunder of the 
siiljurbs. For souk* t'uru', however, he (‘ontinu(‘d to {*:irry ou a very harass- 
\n<^ warfare in the Mo^ul territories, until tlie Emperor Avas forecd into 
coinjdiance v/itJj liis e\orl)itant demands. 

It was at the* very tinuj when this eoiicessioii was made to the Mahrattas, 
tliat the J\Jo^ul cm[)ire was invaded, and its eapital taken by the ^reat 
IVrsian soverei^-n, INadir Sliali, at this period the most Avarlike of all tlie 
(‘astern prinees. Avas an usurper, Avho, haviufi; raised himself to the 

throne of Persia, in 1 730, Avent to war Avitli the Afghans for the recovery of 
(’andahar. Tlds city had formerly belong(^d to Persia, but was then in 
possession of the (Ihilzies, the most p(jAV(‘rful of the Afyiaii tribes, Avho 
inliabited the country annind Candahar, Avliieli tliey had Ibnned into an 
independent state in the year 1708, wlnm tluy I’evolted trorn the Persian 
j^ovemment. The occupation of the (ihilzie country, which he reduced to 
sidijection, brought Nadir Shah to the frontiers of the Mogid empire; yet 
it Avas not until after he had taken Cabul, and was actually advancinji; 
towards Delhi, that tlie Emperor, and the people of that devoted city, aroused 
thomsehes to a sense of dangcir. Mohammed Shah then hastily assembled 
his forces, and met the invader about one hundred miles from Delhi, where 
he sustained a total defeat, and Avas obliged to repair in person to the 
Persian camp, to make submission to the compicror; a sad humiliation for 
a successor of thc^ great Akbcr. 

The two monarcdis rodc^ side by side to the capital, wEere Nadir, assume 
ing tlie right of compicst, distributed liis troops in various parts of the 
<*itv, to the infinite disgust of the iidiabitants, avIio bore the intrusion and 
exactions of the enemy Avith gloomy discontent, until a report was raised 
that Nadir Shah had died suddenly, Avhen the suppressed fury of the 
populace burst forth, and great numbers of the Persians were put to the 
sword. In the midst of the tumult, Nadir rode forth from the palace 
gates, expecting that his presence would overawe the people, and put a 
stop to their violence; instead of A'liich, their disapjiointment at seeing 
him alive, only added to their rage; and the Shah then ga\e the fearful 
command, wliich devoted to ruin that magnificent city which had so long 
been the pride of the eastern Avorld. 

When the order had been issued for a general massacre of the unfor- 
tunate inhabitants of Delhi, Nadir Shah retired to a little mosque in the 
grand bazaar, where he sat for hours in solitude, Avhile the w^ork of death 
and destruction was going on around him. Many parts of the city w ere in 
fiames, and the number of human beings sacrif ced on that dreadful day, 
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is s:\i(l to hnve jinioiuitod to lil'ty tlunisjuid. At the wretched 

l']mperor forcod liis way into tla^ presence of tlic destroyer, cxelainiing 
with tears streaming do\Mi his clu'cks, Sparc niy pe()])le/^ and tlic com- 
mand tliat was instantly given to slied no more blood, was as prom 2 )tly 
obeyed as tliat which had caiisc'd it to flow in such frigldfnl abundance. 

Having tlius so far dc'populated tlie great capital of the Mogul empire^ 
and laid it ])anly in ruins^ tlic Shah procc('dc(l to take ])()ssf .;sion of all its 
moveable tnvasures. (iold and jeweds, rich stuffs of evmy description, 
ele]jhants, horses, camels, and the etdebrated peacoedv throne of Shah Jehan, 
were carried off by the coiupierors; and so general was the ])lunder, that 
many persons suspect ('d of having conc(‘al(^d their wc'jdth, were put to the 
torture, to make them confess where it was hidden. Then Nadir Shah 
reinstated the humbled monarch on his throne, and wrote' to the (diief 
princes of India, to annonnee Ids n'storatioii. One of these letters was 
addressed to the Raja Saho, and another to the Peishwa Ihijee Rao, desir- 
ing that they w^ould ohej^ all the commands of Mohammed Sliah, whom 
he now^ regarded as his brother, therefore should return with Ids army 
to pnrdsli any disobedient vassals. Pajec llao immediately sent a large 
present in gold to the Emperor, with a letter of submission, wdiieh w(;re 
Hcknowdcdged by a splendid present in return, consisting of a eomplet-c 
dross, a pearl noeklace, jewels for his turban, a horse, and an elephant, 
nie pri'sents miuJe by an inferior or vassal prince to his superior, ar(‘, 
received as tribute, and termed his Nazzir. 

Not long after the invasion by the Persians, Bajee Rao died, and was 
succeeded in his high office by his son, Ballaji^e Rao, under whosii able 
government the jiower of the Mahratta nation continued to inei’casc, and 
the authority of the Peishwa cmtirely superseded that of the Rjya. 

Just at the time of Ihijce Rao’s death, which happened in 1710, some 
affairs of great importance, in regard to the progress of the British (‘inpire in 
India, w^ere taking place in the extensive territory of the ('arnatic, one of 
the subordinate ])rineipalities of the l)(iecan, snbjcjct to the Souhebdai* 
Nizam-ul Mnlk, who was nominally a vassal of tlu^ Emperor, hut in 
reality, an independent prince, and, as already stated, the great rival of 
the Mahratta sovereign, with wdiom he was obliged to share the rcven\ies 
of the greater part of the Dcceaii. The Carnatic w ar was ostensibly under- 
taken to support the rights of certain Indian princes; but might, with more 
trutli, be called a struggle between the English and Ercnch for supremacy 
in India, where it w,iis now^ evident tlie Mogul dominion was drawing to 
a close. 



Tlic circiinistHiifcs ^v]^icIl led to the war were tliese. The Jlaja of Triehi- 
iiopoly, ()ii(‘ or the iiuiueroiis tiibiitary states of tlio Deceao^ died in 1730, 
li*aviiijr one son, an infant, whose inother, aeeordiiig lo Hindu nsap;c, as- 
sumed the ^oviTurnent as n^^ent. It frequently liappeiied, however, on the 
death of a Haja, that many of his mal(‘ relatives A^ould eome fol•^^ard as 
elaimants for the throne, and endeavour to set aside his sons hy forec*, as 
Avas the ease in the ])resent instance, aaIicii the widow had to maintain the 
rights of lier child aj»ainst a rival, \\liosi^ superior force; gave; him e\e‘ry 
chance of success; theu’cforc the prin(;ess gratefully ae;eeq)ted an ofler of 
assistance from Chanda Sahih, son-in-law e>f the; Kahoh of Areejt, whie-h 
was the capital e)f the (>arnati<;. ISOt douhting his sincerity, she allowed 
him free access to the eitaelef, which he treacherously seazeal, and confined 
the princess in a prison, Avherc she soon dieeh 

Jt was hy these elishenjonrahle uu'aus that Cliaiida Sahih hccanu' llaja of 
Trichi uo])oly, a ])lacc e)f grenit strength and inq^ortancc'; and he was snp- 
portnd in his usurpation hy the Freuich; hut tlu' neighhouriug lliiulu 
Rajas, not liking to see a Mohammedan in ])oss(’ssion of a throne* that had 
always hoen oecuy)ie.;d hy a llineln, applie'd to the Mahi*attas to assist them 
in displaeing him. A INIaliratta army accordingly ap])e‘arcd on the* fron- 
tiers e)f the C/arnatii’, a few weeks after the de;ath of Baje*e llao, and iti\(\steMl 
the city and fort e)f 3Vichine)poly, where the; usurpe'r elefeneleel himse;lf for 
seworal memths. At leaigth, however, being comjK'lk'd to surixmder, he w as 
sent captive te) Satara, the; capital of Raja Sahe), where ho was detained, a 
prisoner at large;, for several years. Ihiriug his e‘a[)tivi1y, Chanda Sahih 
kept np a cwres{)ondtmee’ with tlie hre‘ije*h goNcruor of Trichinopoly, who 
})aid a part of the ransom for which he was liheratenl, in 1748, tlie same 
year that witnessed the succession of another* prine'C of the race of Akher 
lo the imperial throne of the Moguls. 

But before; e*iitering upon the wars in tlie Carnatic, it will be neeessaiy to 
relate some other events that took place before; the death of the h]m})cre)r 
Mohammed Shah. A tribe of Afghans called the Itohillas, from the name 
of their chief, had lately founded a ne;w state in the Doah, or ti’aet betw^een 
the Ganges and the Jumna, tlie cemfiiies of which approached within a 
hundred miles of the capital. 14iis ])rincipa]ity had attained to consider- 
able importance at the; time of the Emjieror’s decease, and its affairs wcri' 
afterwards intimately connected Avitli the general history of the countr\ ; 
hnt an event of still greater consequence was, the establishment of the 
kingdom of the Afghans, now sufficiently famous under the name of x\f- 
ghaiiistan. The founder of this state was Ahmed Shah Ahdalla, the son of 



an Afghan cliiof, whose tribe Inul been for some time settled in [lerat, 
wlieii that province was inviided and coiiqnered by Nadir Shah. Alimed 
having surrendered himself, was reeeiv('d into the servi(‘e of the Shah, to 
whom he remained faitldiil until the deatli of tliat formidable prince, wlio 
was assassinated in th(i year 1717, when Ahmed Abdalla left the Persian 
army, in which he had obtained a high rank, and rcjtunuKl Avith a great 
number of his tribe to Herat, where he w^as soon proclaimed king of the 
whole Afghan nation. 

The confusion that followed the assassination of Nadir Shah, afforded the 
new sovereign an opportunity of extending his dominion; and with that 
view, he invadc'd the pn)vinc(‘s of liahore and Moultan, Avhere very little 
opposition was made to his arms, and he soon found himself monarcli of a 
vast territory beyond the; Indus, including ('ashmere, Cabul, (Kandahar, 
Balk, and Scinde. Ahmed changed his name from Abdalla to Durani, by 
which a[)pellation his tribe was from that time divstinguished. Encouraged 
by his rapid successes, tlu’ (^)nqueror raised his eyes to the throne of the 
Moguls, and boldly advanced towards Delhi; but his march was sto])ped by 
tlie imperial army, head(5d by Prince Ahmed, eldest son of the Emperor, 
who obtained a complete vic^toiy ov(t his Afghan namcsakii, which clujcked 
the ambitious Aiews of the latter, avIio was obliged to retreat to Cabul. Tlie 
victor then retui’iuul trimnphantly to the cajiital, Avherc he Avas greeted as 
lhn[)eror, Mohammed Shah having just breathed his last. 41iis event hap- 
])ened in the month of April, 17 IS, and was shortly followed by the deaths 
of the other tAvo most potent sovereigns of India, Nizain-ul Mulk, Soubeh- 
dar of the Deccan, and Saho, king of the Mahrattas. 


AHMED SHAH. 

AHMED SRz\ll succeeded to the throne of his ancestors, and to the title 
of Emperor; but the former was divested of its previous splendour, while 
the latter was a mere nominal dignity, to wdiich but little glory or authority 
was noAv attached. The Mogul power had ceased to be paramount in 
India, where several nations Avere contending for that supremacy which was 
eventually obtained by Great Britain. The English had long been bent 



on ac(niinn^ ^n\orcij,^nty as well as Lmds^ in India; and their iuterference 
in tlic (]iiari'ols of tlu^ native princes had always that object in view. 

On tlic^ (l(jath of iNizaiii-iiI Mnlk, who liad reached the extraordinary age 
of one hundred and four years, the government of the Deccan was assumed 
by his second son, Nazir Jung, whose eldest brother, Ghazee-ud-din, held a 
high post at the court of Delhi. I'lie deceased sovereign, however, had left 
a numerous family; and one of his grandsons, Mirzafa, chose to dispute the 
title of Nazir Jung to the throne of the Deccan, on pretence that Nizarn-ul 
Mulk had disinherited him for rebellion, and had expressed a wish that he, 
Mirzafa, should be his successor. The pretender was joined by Chanda 
Sahib, who had returned, as already stated, from his im])risonmcnt among 
the Mahrattas, and had been for some months collecting troops for the 
purpose of making an attempt to obtain the so\ercignty of the ('aniatic, as 
bis father-in-law, the late Nabob, had di(»d during his ca[)tivitv, and i lic* 
government had been bestowed by Nizani-ul Mulk on an individiial of a 
(littereiit family, whose right to keep possession Chanda Sahib eonsich'rcHl 
himself entitled to dispute. Mirzafa and (ylianda Sahib being thus engaged 
in similar enterprises, agreed to assist each otlier; and the IVencli became 
their able and willing allies, in the expectation of increasing their own 
])ower and possessions, should they succeed in making tlicse two princes 
riders of the Deccan; in which case, their superiority over the Euglisli, who 
supported the opposite parties, would be fully established. 

Tlie sovereign of the Carnatic., or, as lui was more usually styled. Nabob 
of Arcot, was killed in an engagement with the allies at Amboor, on which 
the victors marched to Arcot, which was surrendered witliout opposition, 
and Clumda Sahib assumed the sovereignty. Arcot is a very ancient town, 
about sixty-eight miles to the wx'st of Madras, and, at the period alluded to, 
eoutained a fine palace and citadel, of great extent, which are now in ruins. 

When Chanda Sahib took posKsession of Arcot, Mohammed Ali, the son 
of the late Nabob, fled to Triebinopoly, a city of great importance, oii 
account of its strong fortifications, as well as its extent, the walls being six 
miles in circumference. The Ereiich were desirous of besieging this place 
without delay, but the priuces chose to indulge their vanity, by making a 
grand display at Arcot; after which, they proceeded in state to Pondicherry, 
the principal French settlement, where the new Nabob made a foi’mal grant 
to the French, in return for their services, of eighty-one villages in the 
vicinity of that town. 

The next object was to assist Mirzafa in deposing his nncle, Nazir Jnng, 
bnt Chanda Sahib wanted money, which he determined to extoi^t from 
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the Raja of 1'aiijoro, one of I lie t ri])Hiary princes of tlie Deccan, who had 
for some time neglected to pay his tribute, in conscipiencc of the uns(;ttled 
state of the country. Taiijore, which had constituted a i)Jirt ol* tlie do> 
minions of the Mnliratla (diicf, Shahjee, and desceudixl in tlie family of 
his eldest son, had never been entindy subdued by the Mohammedans; 
and there the old Hindu institutions and edifices \v('re jirescrved in greater 
purity, perhaps, than in any other part of India. Kvery \illage had its 
temple, with the lofty gateway of massive' architecturt' prevalent in ancient 
Hindu structures, where large establishments of lhamins, musicians, and 
dancing girls, were maintained; and on ail the high roads, as well as in 
the villages, wc'.re choultri(js, or houses for the refreshment of travellers. 
This district was noted for tlie frerpieney of the suttee, a j)ra(‘tiee that has 
happily becoiiKi almost obsol(^tc. 1Mie capital of Tanjore is a large fortified 
city, of the same name, consisting of two distinct parts, one of which con- 
tains the palace, an old huilding, with s(*veral high tow(‘rs; the other, a 
celebrated temple, of singular construction, est(‘(Mued one of tin; fiiu'st 
specimens of architecture in India. It (‘ontaius a gigantic figure' of a bull, 
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ill black granite, sixteen feet long, and above twehe high, sujiposcd te) be 
of great antiquity. 

The Raja of Taujorc not being prepared for the invasion of Chanda 
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Salill), was to make a c(«u})roiiiise, sigr(‘cinj:: to pay a soni cqiiivaloot 

to nine luindred tlioasand potinds; but lie had no intciitiou of fulfilling his 
enj^aj^cmnit, ifheeonld hy any iiieaiiis evade it, therefore he eiulea\oured to 
^ain tirn(‘, ))y scnduij]: instalments of plate and jewels, on the pica that ho 
could not iinnu'dialcly raise the money, hoping that, if he could contrive 
to dcihiy matters long enough, assistance might arri\'e: nor was he rnis- 
takrm; for Nazir Jung, who was perfectly aware of the design against him, 
had ap])lied both to the English and the Mahrattas for aid, and entered the 
Caniatk; with an army strengthened by those two poAvorful allies. Fortum^ 
now turned again. A battle was won by Nazir Jung, which obliged 
(Jianda Sahib to seek an asylum at Pondicherry, while Mirzafa w^as taken 
prisoniT, and placed in strict confinement. Soon after this victory, how- 
<‘ver, Nazir Jung lost his life in a rebellion of his own [leople, instigati?d by 
the Erench, w ho liberated jViirzafa, and ])lac(^d him on tlu^ throne of the 
Deccan, at the end of the year 1750. 

Uk; 1 ‘cvolution thus efhoted in the government of southern India, foi* a 
time, gave the French great advantages over the English in that country. 
A large* accession of territory was granted them; and although Mirzafa 
soon lost his life in an insurrection, they maintained their influeiu^e, by 
raising to the vacant dignity his youngest brother, Salabat J uiig. 

In the meantime, Mohammed Ali, whose cause was supported by tin* 
English against (>handa Sahib, had by theii* aid retained ])()ssession of Tri- 
chinopoly; and so long as he held that fortress, the Nabob could not feel 
himself entire master of the Carnatic. It was also of the utmost impor- 
tance to the English that they should keep a position of such strength; 
therefore, it was at this time the chief scene of the war in the (Carnatic, 
(lianda Sahib laid close siege to the city, wbicb must in the end have 
fallen, had it not been saved by the gallantry of a young British officer, 
(Captain C'live, whose enterjirising spirit promptctl him to plan and execute 
a daring scheme for the relief of Trichinopoly. This w as to make a direct 
attack on Arcot, the Nabob’s capital, with a view^ of diverting his attention, 
and drawing his troops from the besieged city; and at liis own earnest 
ixapiest, the Presidency of Madras gave him permission to undertake the 
expedition, with five hundred men, of whom three hundred were Sepoys; 
and with this little army, Captain Clive set forth towards Arcot. The 
attack was so sudden and unexpected, that the garrison fled in dismay, 
without making the slightest effort to defend the fortress, wdiicb was imme- 
diately occupied by the assailants, who were thus in possession of the city. 

This ex})loit entirely changed the tide of affairs in the Deccan. Chanda 
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Sallib, as was expected, sent the ^niatcr ])art of liis forces from Triclii- 
iiopoly, under tlie command of liis son, nlio cnterins^ Arcot^ besieged the 
fortress, vvliicli tlie Ib'itisli commander dcdeiided, for seven weeks^ with his 
few men, against a liost of foes. At length, finding that the numbers of 
the enemy were daily increasing, lie resolved to make a bold eflbrt to dis- 
pei*s(^ them, and went, out with the gri'ater part oi‘ his garrison, wdicn an 
engagement took place in th(.‘ strirts; and although he w^as obliged to retire 
again to the fort, the loss ol'the enemy had been so great, that thew cpiitted 
the town in the night, and being pursued by the British commander, who 
was reinforced by a body of Mahrattas, and a fresh detachment of troop« 
fi'om Madras, they were totally routed; a,nd thus the adventurous expedition 
of (Japtain Clive was crowned with com[)lete success, • 

The adherents of Chanda Sahib iioav began to desert him in such vast 
numbers, that he w^as, at limgth, drivcni by desjiair to acc(‘pt an offer of 
firotection from the Baja of Tanjorc*; but wlicai lie arrived at. the court 
of that tri'aclKTous prince, instead of finding the asylum he (jxpeeted, lu! 
was loaded with chains, and thrown into a dungeon, where lu; was soon 
put to deatli. 

This event made tlie English masters of the Carnal ie. Mohammed Ali 
was deelarcd Nabob, and Captain Clive was rewar(l(‘d for his services by 
a higher rank in the army. The Freneli, howiwer, still earried on the 
war, on preUmet; that the Subehdar of the l)(;eean had granted to them 
the sovereignty of tlu; Carnatic, which was one of his d(‘pendcnei('s; but 
tbe Englisb contended that tlie Subi'lidar. being bimself an usurper, whose 
title to the throne bad iu;ver been recognized by tlu; Emjieror, he had 
no right to disjiose of the jirineipality in cpiestion, w]ii(;h belonged to tlieir 
ally, Mohammed Ali. The Er(;uch again laid siege to Triehinopoly, Avhicli 
was so ill siqiplii'd with provisions, that the inhabitants, in nuniher about 
four hundred thousand, w(;re obligixl to leave; the city, carrying away wdth 
them such property as they could conveniently move, and most prohaldv 
burying a great (uiantity of treasure; in the e;artli, whie*h was a common 
practice amongst the natives e)f liielia in time; e>f war. The siege ejf tlu; 
deserted city, which was defended by only about two thousand men, com- 
posing the garrisem, lasted more than a year, eliiring Avliich the Empereir, 
Ahmed Shah, wuis eleiposexl, and bis jdacc siip*])lic‘el by a prince, vvhei after- 
w^ards became a pensioner of the British government. Thus, while the 
Ereucli and Englisb were quarrelling for the tiitiire empire of the Deccan, 
other parts of Hindostan were also the scenes of many important events, 
wliich have now to be related. 
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'rh(,‘ scMh'iiKiit of tlio Uoliilias in llii' Doub, and Ww. cstablislnneiit of tbo 
kingdom of Af!;::liiiiiistah, imnu-diatdy before* Ibc accession of Alnncd Sbali, 
liavi’ aln'ady b(‘('ii noticed. ^Hic new Emperor, or rather bis vizi(*r, Sufiler 
•hmii’, was soon (*n^’{ii';ed in wars witli the llohillas, wlio proved such 
i‘orn)idahle foes, that was Indnced to solicit aid from tlic Mahraltas, 
w'iiieli was ^‘ranteal liy the Ihdslnva, Ikdlajee U-ao, on condition that his 
tro()[)s slionld he* paid for tlieir .s(*rvices, by ])ein^ authorized to levy con- 
trihiilions in the* llohilla conniry, wliich, in coiisiapienee of tins permission, 
was so coinpleUily raxa^ual, tliat, for many y(‘ai‘s afterwards, the* nudaneholy 
trac(*s ol this ruinous wartarc were \isible tliroiiii;Ii its Athole; (*vt(ait. The? 
Rolullas, at l(‘n<^t,h, agrcDel to up the^ eanmtrv, ('xeept a few' Ailla»;(.*s for 
the* inainteaiane'C e>f the'ir ediieds; anel, fe>r awhile*, pe ace* was restored. 

In the ]ne*antime, Alniieel, of Duraiii, tlie kin<»; of the* Afghans, liael 
iinade'd the* l^injab, and e>l>taineil tlie e*e*ssion of that province; frejm the 
fanpe'j'or, who was tj;1ad to ke‘ep his e*aj)ital fren* troin invasion, on any terms. 
Sufder Jiinji;, h()we‘\(‘r, on his return freun the leohilJa war, was \e?rv mnedi 
elisj)l(‘ase(l that any tr(*aty had ])e;e*n e*one*lnded witliout his knowleel^e*; anel 
the elissentious tliat arose in eonseepu'iie'e? were* earriexl to sueh a height, 
that the eity of lK‘lhi l)ee,ame a scene of warfare ])etw'ceii the two factions 
that elivide'd the e'oiirl.; for the Kmperoj’ liael ^i*owm wc'ary of submitting 
to the e‘e)uti*ol ed* his ()V(‘rl)(.‘ariiej; vizieu*, who W'as, in tlie* taid, e]e‘[K)sed by the.; 
I(‘aeler e)f tlu* e)pposite party, (jhazee-nd-din, a j^randson ot >Jizain-u1 Mulk, 
whose falher, a powe'rfid Onirah e)f the; same iiame^ had elieel on an ex- 
pedition iinde*rtak(‘U for the* purpe)se‘ of (*\peliin^ the usurper, Salahat Jun^*, 
from the* thi'one* of the* l)e‘ee*au. 

Hie Mmpe'ren* hael little cause te) re*joie*e in the* trium[)h of (ihaze'c-ud-eliii, 
whose* presumption e‘\ce‘(;ded e\en that of the fallen minister, and whose 
ambition kne’W ne) hounds. Anxious, there'ibre*, to riel himself of one whom 
la* saw he had e*ve*i*y rease)u to fear, he* re‘sohe‘d to make him a ])riso 7 icr; 
but as be* eoulel not aceom])lisb tins object witliout tlic assisbincc of some 
(»f the nobles, he e*iitrnste'el his intentions to the*iu; in consee]U(;neo of wliich, 
(ihaz(*e; he'came; aware; of tlu; ])lol, W'hie*h he frustrated by seizing, and 
putting out the eye*s eif the unfeirtunate momireli, who was then deposed, 
ami a grc'at -grandson of Aiire*ngzebe raise;d to the throne, by the title of 
Alamgir tlu; Second. 

Ill e*ih;ctiug this revolution, wdiicli took jdacc in 175f, (iliazec-ud-din 
was assistt*el by tlu* Mabrattas, whose history has now' to be traced tlirougb 
tlu* bviel perioel of the re'ign of Ahnieel Shah. The Raja Saho, who dice! 
^liortly aiteu* the* ace'essiem of that prince, having no heir to succeed him, 
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^Wmi Byo, altboiigli upwards of s(‘V(uity yairs of resolved^ with all the 
spii-it and and)itioii of earlier days, to make au chbrt for the recovery of 
her former autliority. She had, tlierelbrc*, just before tlie Jhija^s deatli, 
brou^'lit for^^ard a youtli, whom she declared to be her j;raiulsou, sayiii^^ 
that h(i A\as ])orii, soon after lua* son’s dee(*ase, in tlie fort of Paiialla, to 
which place the widow and herself had both been sent; and that, to save 
tiu' child from assassination, she had eont}*ived to have liim conveyed 
seeretl\ to a pla(‘c of sah'ty, and broui^ht iij) in obscurity. Salio believed 
the tale, and aeknowled<i:ed the boy as his heir; but 1 bra _l>3’e was dis- 
a[)pointed in lu‘r hopes of beinj:; ])roclaimed rej^ent, as the IVishwa, Ballajeo 
llao, was no It'ss b(‘nt n])ou nsiiriiinj; the sovereign authority than Jierself, 
and had more ]H)wer to (dleet his objeet. lie ])]‘oelaimed the yontli as bead 
of tb(‘ jMalii’alta states, by tlu‘ title of Haja Bam, and took tin* ^o^ernmellt 
into bis own liands, ^rantin^ lands to the most inlhu'ntial of tin*, ehieds, in 
ordia' to secure their support. Almost the whole of th(‘ tine ])rovinee of 
Alahva, so famous for th(^ product* of 0|)ium, and the annual revcMiue of 
which was estiiuatt'd at not l(‘ss tliaii om* himdrc'd and fifty lacs of rupees,, 
beiuj; o(pud to one million and a half sterlinj;', was dividtal hetween the two 
^reat ehieds, llolkar ami Sindia, tin* latt(‘r of whom dyin^ about this tune^ 
w'as sue(.'e(*ded in liis ueaitli and honours by Ids sou. 




luid hcconuj :i \nv<!;() town, and rinVlit, from tJiut time, be called tlic capital 
of tlic Malindt}i ( nipiic. lie \^as, at this period, in alliance with the 
fhi<»lish; and \vh(ni Sahd^al Jun^ was placed ])y llie IVeneli on the throne 
of th(' Deccan, h(\joined in an expedition to expel that usurper, nndertakim 
by (ilhaz(‘(‘-!id-din, the father of him who dethroned Ahmed Shah. Before 
liallajec* depai*ted on this ent(‘r])rise, he attained the f^rand object of his 
and)ition, by indiuan^’ llaja Ram to rcsi<rn all prehmsions to the supreme 
authority, which, from that time, was openly assumed by the crafty Bramin, 
wlio assij^mul to the young prince a splendid maintenance, with a s(?])arate 
tvstablishnuait at Satara. 

The wars of the Alahrattas were invariably pursued with the object of 
incf’(‘asing their own wealth and territory, tlierefonj tlu'v paid little regard 
to th(^ question of right or wrong, but always took the si(h‘ that seemed to 
otfer the widest field for plunder, under the name of tribute, of which 
flaw (‘laim(‘d a vjist amount of arrears, in virtue ot‘ the treaty made in the 
rt'ign of Ferokhsir, and confirmed by iMohamnujd Sliah, giving them liIxTty 
to levy chout ov(w the whole of the Deccan. This imprudent agrecanent 
wais an abundant source of jiiiserv to the agricultural ])opulation of the 
conutry; for whenever a village resisted the dcanand, the headman and 
principal persons AU're s(dzed, and conqxdUul, by thri'ats and torture, to pay 
t lie amount claimed; so that the Alahratta ])lund(*rers always returned home 
laden with treasures. Nor did they coniine their (‘xaetions to the tribute 
nioiH'y, for tlie people were compelled to furnish tlnan with suiqilies of all 
kinds. Every moi*ning, at day-break, parties of Alahratta soldii‘i’s on small 
active ponies, set out in different directions from the place of encampment, 
and riding into the; villages, helped themselves, without ceremony, to hay 
and corn tor thc‘ir horses, tore down wood from the houses for fuel, and dug 
up grain from the pits, vvhen; it had been hidden by the inhabitants, all 
which thev^ carried back to the camp; thus living in plenty on the; spoils of 
the villagers. A\,’t those amongst the Alahrattas who have not followed the 
])rof(;ssion of arms, but have been content w ith the simple enjoyments of 
the husliandmen, arc described as a reimu'kably kind, moral, humane, and 
hos])itable jieople. 

In the meantime, Tara Bye had takem advantage of the I’eishwa^s ab- 
s(‘n(‘e to rt'iuwv her schemes for obtaining the regency. She endcavour(;d to 
pi'vsuade Raja Ram to assert his supremacy, and place her at the head of' 
the state; but tlie young man, being devoid of ambition, refused to involve 
himself in troul)h;s and dangers, for the sake of gratifying Ikt love of 
power, llis moderation, however, cost him dear; for the angry lady re- 
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projirlied liim with his wnut oi‘ spirit, declared he*, was not Iier grandson, and 
finally made him a prisoner in tlu^ fort of Satara, where he was confnied in 
a dainj) stone (liinjj[;i‘on, and fed on tin* coarsest food, for nearly ei^ht years, 
when tlie death of his ])erseentor restored him to liberty. Tlie prison of tliis 
nnfortiinah? yonn^ man, uliose health aiul spirits were entindy mined by 
his long confiiK'ment, is still shewn in the fort of Satara. Tlie cause ol 
^fara Bye was espoused by many that w(‘re ojiposed to the' government 
of the Pcislnva; bnt on the return of Ballap'c Rao, sln^ was persuaded 
to give np her claim, being allowed, howawer, to n^tain the control of 
the yonng llaja, on whom she seemed resolved to j*e\enge herself for her 
disappointed liopes. ddie I’eishwa consented to this arrangememt- with ap- 
parent reluctance, bnt was, ]vrohably, not. sorry to lx; I'cdieved from even the 
sJiadow' of a ri\al, without incurring the odium of injustice. 

Smdi was the state ofaHairs in the Mahratta Empire, wlnai Ahnual Shah 
was d(;j)()sed, and Alamgii* the Second was jilaced on the tottering throiui 
ol‘ the Moguls. 


THE FALL OF THE EMPIRE. 



AMO ns for his heroism, at this period, was Ahmed 
of ])nrani, king of the Afghans, one of the 
greahvst wamors of hia time, lie was active, 
bold, and enterprising; ])ut would, probably, hav(^ 
confined his ambition within the limits of th(‘ 
kingdom he had establislnal, had it not hvxm for 
the outrageous conduct of (jhazee-ud-diu, who 
provoked an invasion of the Mogul dominions, by attempting, jiartly bv 
force and partly by stratagem, to re-annex tln^ provinci;s of Lahore* and 
Moultan to the empire. These territories had ham entrusted by Ahmed 
to the government of a woman, the widow of the late vict'roy, an Afghan 
noble, w hose daughter had been betrothed in childhood to Clhazce-ud-din. 



This aOordcd the latter a pretext lor entering the eoiiutry 

witliout c‘X(‘itie^’ siisj)i(‘ion of liis hostile intentions, and ho was received 
wit h jov by tlu* mot law of liis atlianced bride, whose pride was ^ratitied i)y 
the [)rosj)('et of b(uii^* so nearly allied to the f>;rand vizi(T. 13ut the ])oor 
Indv v(aT soon discovered that sh(i was tlie victim of a ])lot to d('[)i‘ive ber of 
her rank and libca’ty, for slie was carried off to Delhi as a prisoner, nhih' 
(he vi 7 j(‘r assumed th(‘ government of the provinces. 

Ahnu‘(l, enra}>;ed at this ontra»*e, set forth at the head of a hir^e arm\, 
tovvjirds Delhi, and that unfortunate ea])ital was a^ain sul)jeeted to all th(‘ 
horrors ex])erienee(l at the time of Nadir’s iinasiou; for altliou^h the «;\‘ites 
\vere opened almost unresistinprly, and Ahmed was himself far trom bc'inji; 
inelincul to cruelty, y(?t he could not pr(‘veiit his troops from tahinj;’ the 
fullest advanta»;e of the capture of tlie city. From Dcllii, th(‘ eompierors 
proeeeeded to Mattra, wliieh they surj)ris{‘d in the midst of a ndii^ioiis 
festiA^al, when a dreadful scene of bloodshed ensmal; for this ])eine: one of 
th(‘ holy cities, its rich temples were ea^cerly broken into, and ])lmid(a*(‘,d of 
all their treasures, while those who endeavourc'd to deffend them, wen^ cut 
dowti, unsparingly, by the hands of the mereil(‘ss invadc'rs. 

On his return to Delhi, Ahmed made peace with Alam^’ir, and formed an 
alliance with him, by marrying one of his dau'diters, and contracting^ ano- 
ther to his son, Timur, wdiom he appointed g-overnor over the whole of tlu* 
Panjab, ineludinji: the pro\lnces of Moultan and Lahore, which (Ihazee- 
ud-diu had been obli^-ed to surrender. 1T(‘ then ^'ave tlu' juilitary command 
at Delhi, to a Ivohilla chief, in order to ])rot(‘.et the Emperor from any 
violence that mijj^ht be offered by his Aizier: and havin”; thus suc(*t‘(‘ded in 
reeoverinfi^ his territories, increasinjj: his w (‘alt h, and establishing a decided 
superiority over the Mogul sovereign, he returned U) his own capital. 

While tlu^se events were ])assit\g at Delhi, the Ihiglish, in conjunction 
with the Mahrattas, destroyed tlu' famous ])iratieal state, that had existed 
for more than half a. century, on th(^ AAOsteni coast of India, to the great 
injury of the British trade of Bombay. Its first chief, (k)najee Angria, a 
man of low^ birth, had distinguislied himsedf, in the time of Sevajee, by bis 
services against a band of pirates that infested the shores of the iTahratta 
country, and bad been ])romoted by degrees, in reward for many valiant 
exploits, till ho bad become admiral of the fleet, and governor of Scverii- 
droog, a strong fortress, standing on a high precipitous rock on tlie coasts 
of the Concaii. 

Not long after Angria had obtained the government of Severndroog, 
some dispute arose between him and the Mahratta chief, Avhicli led liim to 
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revolt; and as lie was popular aiiion^ tlie men lie liad been accustomed to 
command, lie was soon master of the whole fleet, and about sixty I(‘a^ui\s 
of the coast; whicli, ailer some nojjjociation, be was allowed to retain, on 
condition of payiiii*; a small annual tribute to the Maliratta i^ovcrnmeut. 
Conajcc Anp*i*a, and others of bis family aftiT bim, carried on the trade 
of professed pirates, their strongholds being Severndroog, and the no less 
Impregnable hill fort of (Iheriah, situated on another insulated (diff, where 
these formidable (diiids reigned as absolute soveridgiis ov('r their own 
territories, and aspired to the sole dominion of tlu^ Indian stas. The 
Ihiglish and Mahrattas had siweral times united their fonavs to extirpate 
tlu‘ corsairs, but without much prospc'ct of success, until th(‘ year 1755^ 
when Severndroog was eajitured by (\)mmodor{' .lanuvs; and in the ibllowing 
year, (ilieriah was stornuid and tahen by (Viloiud (!iive, who, by this 
ini|)ortant victory, put an end to a powm* which laid vso long hccu a ebech to 
European commercii in that part of the world. 1\)olaj(‘(‘ Angria, the ruling 
chief, surrendered hiinsidf after the capture of (Ihcriah to the Mahrattas, 
and passed the n'st of his life in captivity. TIk', two forts were also given 
up by the Ihiglisb to t Ikmi* allies, according to the terms of an agreement 
ent(‘red into b(dbrc the war. 

It was just afria* th(‘ lall of tlu^ pirate stall*, tliat ( ihazee-ud-din made an 
alliamu^ with the gri'ut IJi’amin chii'f, Ragoba, bn>th(*r ol‘ thi' lhashwa, and 
comnuiudcir of the forci's, for tin* purpose of recovm'ing his foi*nu‘r power at 
the Mogul court. It was the policy of the Mahralta gov(*rnm(*nl to aid in 
any (*nt(?rprise tliat tmided to acciderate the downfall of the imperial jiowcr; 
tluaTfori*, the? chi(*f bastened wltli a iium(‘rons forci*, to llie assistanci* of 
tlie vizi(*r, wJio, thus pov I'l-fnlly snj)])ortcd, cntcnul l)(‘lhi, wlu're be soon 
obtained jiossession of tln^ pala(*(‘, and assumi'd unlimited control over the 
Emperor. Not long afterwards, be caused tin* uiihapjiy and degradt'd 
monandi to bi* assassinated, and placed on the tliroiu* a graiulson of 
Aurciigzcbe, wdio assumed the title of Shah Jchaii; whilst Shah Alum, the 
son of the late Emperor, was shelt<'r(*d by Sbnjab-ud Dow lab, the Nabob of 
Glide, by w hom Ik* was placed at tin*, bead of a confederacy against the 
English, in the well-known w^arfare of Bengal. 

The Maliratta pow(‘r liad, by this time, reatthed its gn^att'si li(‘igbt. Bal- 
lajee Rao remaiiual absolute sovereign of the country, and his dominions, 
exclusive of numerous tributary states, extimdcd from the Indus and Jlima- 
lava mountains to the southern extremity of the peninsula, including the 
whole of Guzerat, of which province the Alahrattas had lately completed 
the conquest. The civil administration w^as conducted by a cousin of the 
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IVisliwji; ulio 'vas culled flic Bhao; and the coniinaiid of the army was 
^ive.n, as alr(*udy : to his brother, Ru^anoth Rao, better known by the 

name o(‘ Rajiioba; uiul tliiis iiallajee confined all power to his own family. 

The nielanelioly fate of the J[^Dj])eror 
^ Alamgir the Second, and the confusion 

.4oiSt that invariably attends a revolution thus 

LJjjff B violently eflected, now afforded a pros- 

I Ballaje(i Rao of realizing the 

long-cherished hope of establishing the 
Mahratta dominion over the whole of 
flindostan. Ragoba had been oeeupit^d, 
since the restoration of ( Ihazee-ud-din, 
Moultaii and Ra- 

I !TL hore, of which he had gained posses- 

^ n ho had been long Inddeii in the mouii- 
f - ' ' tains, but Mere now beginning to ap- 

iiumbers. 

^fhe invasion and oeeuj)ation of th<‘se 
sv,h('iii>i. provinces naturally led to a war nith 

Ahmed of Duraiii, to Mhoin th(\v had 
belong('d; and he therelbre liastened to the aid of the Rohillas, through 
whose country tlu^ Mahrattas had to pass in their way to Delhi, the pos- 
session of Mhieh was the grand object of their ambitious views. The 
timely assistan(‘(' of the Afghans obliged the Mahrattas to retreat, but not 
befoi’c th(;y had destroytxl as many as one thousand three hundred villages, 
and reduced the whole country to a piteous state of desolation. Great 
pre])aratioris Mere then made for a new campaign, undcu' tlic conduct of 
the Bhao; ndiich serves to show- the increased wealth and ndinement of 
tlui Mahrattas, nliose taste for luxury seems, at this period, to have 
ecpialled that of the Moguls in the days of their glory. Tlieir spacious 
tents Mere lined with silks and broad cloths, and surmounted by gilded 
ornaments; each suite belonging to the officers being enclosed by sereens 
of coloured canvas. Trains of elephants, horses su])erbly caparisoned, gay 
banners, and all tlu^ splendid accompaniments of an Indian army, MT.ni 
displayed on this occasion, and the principal olH(»crs n^ore cloth of gold. 

All the great M all rat ta chiefs were engaged in this expedition. Delhi 
was stormed; and although its inhabitants na^re not treated nith the barba- 
I’lty that stained the triumphs of Nadir Shah and Ahmed of Dnrani, the 
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Bliao used liis ns u coiiijneror to for Ili(‘ sjiki^ of their \alna])l(^ 

oriianients, tlic palaees, tombs, and sljrines, ^vhicli even the P(*rsiaiis and 
Afjj^liaiis iiad wSpared. Tlie silver ecilin^ of the hall of audieucc was torn 
down and coined into rupees, of ^^]lieh it is said to have yielded seven- 
teen lacs. 

(ihazei’-nd-din, and his protee:ee, Shah Jchau, whom lie laid dif^nified 
witli the imperial title, had (‘seaped, and the Hhao ])roj)os('d to ])i*oelaim 
as lhn[)i‘ror, AViswas llao, the son of tlie IVishwa; hut this design was 
frnslrati'd by the approach of the Ah;hans, headed hy tlu'ir intrepid Kinj;, 
A.hnu‘d, wlu) liad been for some time detaiiu'd on the trontiiM's of Onde, by 
the Monsoon. As soon as the rains had e(‘as(‘d, he marehed ton ards Ihdhi, 
and disposed his army in sneh a manner that the Mahrattas n(‘re entirely 
snrronnd(‘d. Ilis next measure was to intercept thiar supplies, for which 
they dej)ended ehielly on th(‘ Hanjarras, or camp deah'rs, a class of num 
nhose trade was to liirnisli ariuii's with provisions in tinn* of war, and 
who were by no ni(‘ans sernj)nlons as to the mi'ans of of)tainin^ tlu^ (‘orn 
and cattle w hich tln^y brought into lh(‘ eam])s, so that tin; cimntry ]H'()pl(' 
suffered constantly from th(‘ir d(‘])r(‘dati(>ns. 

Frequent skirmishes toedv ])lace in the iieighiiourhood of Di^lhi, but 
Ahmed still delayed eoniing to a regular engagc'nu'nl , llnnking to ol)tain 
an easier victoiy, if h(‘ tirst reduced the stnmgth of the entnny hy famim*. 
All day long, this active chief was on Ijorsehack, riding about in all diro(‘- 
tions, to reconnoitre; and at night he kept watch, to pnwent a surjuisc, 
sometimes saying to his othcers, “ Do yon slee]); J will take cai*e to arousi^ 
yon, in casii of dangca*.” 

In tlie mean time, the Mahrattas, pent up within the city, and sntlmng 
severely for want of linid, were begging to be led out, to risk an engage- 
ment, in the open field; and tlie Bhao at length yiiddi'd to th(‘ir entreaties. 
An obstinate battle was fought near the town of l\‘mnipnt-: it lasted 
from day-break till two in the afternoon; when flu' Mahiattas having lost 
their commaiuhir, and most of their great chiefs, ga\e way, and left the 
Afgliaus masters of the field, who followed up their victory by pursuing 
and cutting to pieces all wdio had not fallen in the fight; so that the 
Mahratta army was totally destroyed; and few were the families throughout 
the nation that had not to mourn the loss of friends and relatives killed 
on that fatal day. The Ptushwa's son was among the slain, and it was 
supposed that the Bhao also fell; but as his body was never found, some 
believed that he had withdrawn from the field, to end liis days in religious 
seclusion. This celebrated battle took place on the 7th of January, 1761. 
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Tlu* I\‘isli\va WHS so jniicli aflectcd at the nows of tlu* dtdeat, tliat lie* 
retinul to a tonijilc ho had orootod in the environs of Poona, wlicrc he died 
in a fc‘W niontlis. His d(^ath Avas sincerely lamented by the ])eople, esjxi- 
cially tlio rural population, whose condition had been materially improved, 
durin^^ the ])(Tiod of his reij^u. 

Under former rulers, the nuits of villages had often been farmed by 
petty eliiefs, who j)aid a certain sum to tlie government, and took the 
eiiane(‘. ot* the cro])s, to gain or lose by the bargain; but this arrangenuujt 
subj(*ete(l the peasantry to grciat o])pression, as tluise jx'Tsons seldom con- 
tent(‘(l themselves with the share of the produce which tlui law allowed 
them, and there was no r('dress for th(‘ injured ])arties; tVirming of rents 
had therefore bixui abolished, and siudi regulations made, as ellcctually 
prevented tlie collectors of revenues from (‘xactiiig more than was due 
from the husbandmen. 

Under the aus])ices of llallajee llao, many improv ouients were intro- 
duced into the courts of justice; the array was well regnlat(‘d; and in 
every r(*spect the IMahratta nation was better governed, and more; prospc'r- 
ous than at any former pcu'iod. 

lhdlaj(;e llao was sucjcecded by his second son, jVladoo Rao, whose unch*, 
Ragoba, tt)ok tlu; c]ii(;f management of affairs, as the young Ptashwa 
but s(*\c‘nt(‘en ; and at the close of the sanu; y(‘ar died Tara Rye, at a very 
advanced age; an event that released from his drc'ary prison, the royal 
ca])tiAe, Raja Ram, who, with ruined health, and broken spirits, resided 
rpiietly at Satara, Avhere he was consider(*d in the light of a prisoner at 
large, nor did lic‘ ever atteni])! to interfere Avith tlu‘ polities of th(‘ state*. 
Ahmed of Durani, after the victory of Panniput, returned to Cabul, and 
the empire of the Moguls being left without any acknowledged head, was 
thus virtually ended. 



Indian Plough. 



ESTABLISHMENT OF THE BRITISH EIMPIRE IN INDIA. 


'' A /A A ' niLE llio foiT'^MH^ OMHits u (MV passiii^ in 

' ' Jr uortli of India, tlio, ^rcat (jiK^stion was 

’ "■•'■ dfri(I(‘(l wlu'tlu'r tli(‘ Fri'iicli or Eii'jlisli 

to be tli(‘ fiitim^ lords of tlie eoimtrv. 
mL fn Plir*^ i^soe of Ili(‘ (‘onb'sl was, Ibr soiih* time, 

" doiditful; but tin* Ib’itisli arms at length 

\ s . j)r(wail(‘d; and a bwv days afti'r tlu^ ^’n'at 

battle of Pannijmt, the fVimeh eajiital of 
INmdieluM’rv, was siirnmdeved to (’(donel (/00t(*; 
and till' liojies of FjMnee_, with rc^j^ard to extiaidiiii; her 
dorniiiioij OAor the (‘ast, were* thus terminated. During' this war, (^)urit 
Lai ly, the French f^imcMal, laitl sie^e to jVladiTis, wliicli w as liraiidy defeml(*d 
for two niontlis, wlum the arrival of a Britisli squadron with frcish troops, 
relieved the town, and forec'd the enemy to retire. 

Madras was, at this period, the capital of tlie British possessions in India. 
Its territory ext(mded tivc; miles aloim- the shore, and was aliout one mile 
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not contiiin moiv* tlitin fifty lumses, besides tli(‘ Avunilioiises of tii(^ Couipjiny^ 
nnd two eljiireiies, the oiic Ib-otestaiit, tlic otlier Itoiiiiiii (.'atholic. Tlic 
wall and battcaies sej)arated Ibis division from tlicj ])art iidiabited by 
Anrumiai) and Indian mcreliaiits, wlio w(a’c, in j^cmoral^ very wealthy. This 
portion of' the eity, toj^ether with a space allotted to the poorer natives, 
\>as ealh'd the Jllaek ''fown, and the Muro]>ean ])art was called the White 
1\)wn. JVIany of the natives, both in the city and district, were weavers in 
the enij)loy of the East India Company. 

Madras is not v('ry well situated as a tradin*; cajiital, on account of the 
dilliculty of a])proachin^ it by sea, as it possesses no haihour or inhit of any 
kind to br(‘ak the violence of the sur<]:(', which rolls lu^avily upon the coast 
at. all seasons of the year, particularly from Oidobm' to .Taniuiry, when shi])s 
can neither arrive nor de])art, on account of the storms and typhoons that 
prevail during the whole of tha,t ])eriod. Evim at the most fa^'onrable 
season of the year vessels usually ancJior a mile or tA\o from thc^ shore, and 
their cargoes are conveyed to laud on a kind of raft, called a catamaran, 
which is construct(Ml of three flat ])ieces of timber, eight or ttm feet long, 
tied together, the middle one being longer than the others, and curvt*d 
upwards at the ends. It is ])ush(*d through tin? surf by a man, with a 
paddle, who is often washed off, but. is sowidl jiractiscd in his calling, that 
lie leaps on again in an instant. The catamarans are (piitc*. sate aaIicii a 
boat, or any other \essel, would b('. inevitably lost. The regular boats 



Madras Hoads, with the mnnver of haaling Ihr bouts throufrh the surge. 

of that cimst arc wide, deep, and of a clumsy form, and are made of ])lanks, 
fastened together with strong cord. Tlicy are rowed with ten or twtdvc 
paddles, tlu' boatmen keeping time to a monotonous, but not unpleasing, 
song. Th(‘ city has been greatly enlarged and improved, as will be noticed 
hereafter. 
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The next transaction of Avliicli we sliail speak in tlie complicated history 
of India, arc tlic wars witli th(' native ])rinces, which hid to the important 
eoiKj nests of Bengal and ^Mysore, by which a company of British merchants 
became the pow erful sovereigns of a vast ern])ire. The Englisli antliorities 
in Bengal had be<‘n opposinl from the beginning by the viceroys of that 
province, until the time of Aliverdi Khan, a prince of great skill, botli in 
civil and military affairs, who laid succcissfully protected his dominions from 
the inroads of the Malirattas, ami was ruling at the time of the defeat and 
capture of the ])irate Angria. Aliverdi was a friemd U) the English and 
their trade. lie allowed them to dig a moat round (Calcutta, to protect 
that city from predatory attacks, and grantc'd tliem many privihiges, by 
which they wTi‘e enabli'd to improv(‘ their setl hanents in Ihaigal. 

Ali\(‘.rdi died in ITob, Avhen he was succeed(‘d in the otlice of Nabob, or 
governor, by his grand-nephew', Suraja Dowlali, a narrow-minded tyrannical 
]>rince, who had always disliked tli(‘ Ihu'oj)eans, and \cry soon found a 
])rete\t for commencing hostilities. The Ihiglish had so long (mi joyed the 
protection and frumdshi]) of Aliverdi Klian, that they wenx^ but ill ju’epared 
for a war with his successor, therdbre, wluai h(' ap})oared bdbre ('alcutta 
with a force that made rcsistan(‘(‘ liop(*i(',ss, all the wonnai and children wx’re 
stmt at night on hom'd a \('ssel, to becointwt'd to a pi act', of safety, while' the 
council asscinblt'd to deliberate on the means of warding oif the threatened 
danger. So great was tlu^ alarm, that all ihe rt'st ol' tlu^ shi])s sailed away 
at day-break, with the Ihiglisli governor, and somt' others, who wt'rt^ selfish 
enougli to secure their own retreat; thn.v d(;j)riving those vvlio remaiiuTl of 
their oidy means of t'seape. 

It was inmualiately made known to Snraja Dtnvlah that the fort would 
be suiTcndcrcd; whereupon, his troops inarched in, and took possession. 
The Nabob enU'iH'd soon afterwards, aecompanit'd b\ his vizier, Mir Jallier, 
and although be had pronjised that no violene(; should he otl’i'i'ed to the 
garrison, amounting to one hundred and forty-six individuals, he ordered 
that they should be all coutiiu'd till tlie morning, in a small dark ro(nn, 
ealled tin', Blaek Iloh', scarcely ('dghtcen feet s(piar(', vvlna'C', during a night 
of the most horrible snfrering, one hundiVTl and twenty-three Iniman 
beings died of thirst and sidfoeation, wliile tlni few who snrvivx'd were 
found eitln'r in a state of stupefaction or frighfnl delirium. It .ip|)ears 
that the Nahol) had not anticipated the fatal eoiisecpK'iices of confining 
his prisoners in tin* Blaek lloh*, yet he evinced mfitln'r pity nor nmiorse 
when informed of tlu^ dreadtul catastrophe, hut nu'n'ly desired that the 
Englisli chief, nu;aning tlie governor of the fort, if still alive, should be 
brought before, him. Mr. Howell, the gentleman who had assumed that 



alter the flij^ht of the governor, was accordinglv supported, more 
dead than aliv(‘, into Ids ]n csence. when Snraja allowed him to sit down, and 
desin^d that a glass of natcr should be given to him; but not a word of 
rc^gred was uttered by the unfeeling prince for the calamity of which he had 
becTi the causes 

1'lie following anecdot(; Avill afford an instance of the dread in which this 
fyj’atii was licld. One of the Hindu guards set to watch the prison on 
tliat ftairful night, w'as willing, for a large bribe, to represent to liim the 
horr'ihle situation of the snflerers, and beg that they might be })laced in a 
larger a])artinent ; but the Nabob w^as ask^cp, and the soldier had not the 
<u)ui’age to disturb him, although strongly tempted, both by iutc^rest and 
liumaidly, so to do. 

( -alc-utta was very soon retaken by (Colonel C^live, who also sent an expe- 
dition to fbc rich city of Hoogly, about tucnty-fiv(; miles highei’ up the 
river, whieli was taken Jiiul {diinden'd. Tlie ]*agc of Suvaja Dowlali at 
these snecess(is, Avas unbounded. He laid si(‘gt‘ 1o Cahnitta, but sooii 
finding there w as no ])rospect of regaining possession of it, be consented to 
make peac^e, on t(;rms suilicieiitly favourable to the English. 

These events occurred in the early part of the war with the Ereneh; and 
as it w^as tliouglit not improbable tbal tli(‘ Nabob of Bengal might, iiiidcu’ 
the eircuinstanei's, b(‘ disposed to aflbrd aid to any power o})posed to th(‘ 
Englisf], Ck)l(m(d Clive Avas induced to enter into tlu' ahcavs t)f the vizier, 
Mir Jailicr, who aspiivd to the soAer(*ignty of lh;iigal, whi(*h he [)roposed to 
obtain, by (le])Osiiig bis master. The llritisli goverimient at ('aleiitta 
sanctioiH'd this treasonable conspiracy, on condition of deriving considerable; 
advantages in case of its success. This Avas tlu; occasion of tlu; famous 
battle of Plasscy, fought ou the twcaity-third of June, 1757, and Avon by 
llie British, the CAOnt of Avhieh, decided the future fortunes of India. Idie 
victory, liOAVCvcr, Avas much facilitated by the desertion of ]\lir JafluT, with 
a great part of Snraja's troo])s, according to the plan wliich he had con- 
certed Avith his allies. 

Tlu; Nabob, Avho had remained in his tent during the engagement, no 
sooner heard of the defection of his vizier, than he mounted a camel, and 
fled towards his ea})ital, Moorshedabad, a city on the Gauges, now gone to 
decay. Here the iiufortnnate prince soon found tliat a tyrant must not 
expect to meet Avitli friends in liis misfortunes. He left the city in disguise, 
and hired a boat, intending to ]3rocced up the river as far as Patna; but 
when he arrived at Raj-mahal, tlie boatmen d<;elarcd they Avould go no 
farther till the next day, nor could he prcA'ail ou them to alt(‘r tlieir reso- 
lution. In this distress, he sought concealment for the night in a deserted 
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garden of this once splendid city, which, before the time of Aliverdi Khan, 
had been the rcsideiiee of the Viceroys of Bengal; and here he was seen 
and recognized, in the morning, by a man whom he had formerly treated 
with unjust severity, and who now revenged liimself, by l)etraying tlic 
ludiappy fugitive to his enemies, llis fate wjis speedily decided. He was 
delivered into the hands of liis late vizier, who liad already assumed the 
rank of sovereign, and being shut up in a remote apartment of tlie j)alace, 
w as there put to death in the night, liy assassins sent for that cruel ])ur])osc. 

The Jilnglish received from llie new sovenagn of Bengal an immense sum 
of money, w ith a large accession of territory around Calcutta, and the 
right of taking possession of all the Brcnch settlements and factories in the 
province. 

Scarcely, however, w-as Mir JatTier seat(id on the throne of Bengal, 
wdien an uncxpcjcted rival ap})eared in the person of the Mogul juinco, 
Shah Alum, the son of the Emperor Alamgir the Sc^eond, wdio, it may be 
rcmendiered, had taken ndiigcwit the court of the JSabob of Oude, and now 
came forward, supported by that prince, to assert his claim, as Soubahdar 
of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, a rank that had been luistowed on liim by his 
father. It was a])ont this time that th(‘ unfortunate Alamgir was assassi- 
nated, wdien Shah Alum w^as immediately ])roclaimed Emp(‘ror by his parti- 
zans at Delhi, with the sanction of Ahmed, of Durani, who by the event 
of the battle of Pannij)ut, was then master of that city. The conqueror 
placed the government, during the absence of tlie Emperor, in the hands 
of a chief of the Uohilla nation, after which he returned to Cabul; nor 
did he ever again interfere with the affairs of India. 

The new Emperor, having entered upon the war in Bengal, did not 
return to Delhi to take possession of the throru*., but he assumed th(^ im- 
j)crial title, and nominated as vizier his friend, Shuja-ud-Dowlali, the ]Sabob 
of Oude, the son of Sufder Jung, who, under the Emperor Ahmed Shah, 
had enjoyed the same dignity. 

Oude is an extensive plain, situated between the Himalaya mountains 
and the river Ganges. The soil is very fertile, producing sugar, cotton, 
indigo, ojiium, and many kinds of grain. In the time of the Mogul 
Emperors, Oude was one of the richest territories of Hindostan, and after 
the breaking up of the empire, was, for a considerable time, a wealthy 
and powerful state, until the misgovernment of its rulers led to a diflerent 
condition of affairs, and the i)Cople, from being oppressed, neglected the 
cultivation of the land; the laws were disregarded; and the whole country, 
at length, became a prey to disorder and anarchy. At the time, how ever, 
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of Mir Jaffier's iisuqjation of Bengal, Oudc was in a very flourishing 
condition, under the dominiou of Shiija-ud Dowlah, whose father, Sufder 
Jung, having been deposed by Ghazee-ud-din, had retired to his govern- 
ment of Oudc, where he died shortly afterwards. Shuja, as already stated, 
afforded Shah Alum an asylum from the violence of Ghazcc-ud-diri, and 
assisted liim to undertake the war in Bengal, which lasted several years, 
and ended in the subjection of that country to the British government. 

Mir J affier died before the conclusion of the war, and was succeeded by 
his son, Nujeen Dowlah, who was so entirely dependent on the English, 
that the latter were considered by the natives as the real sovereigns of the 
country. The Emperor placed himself under their protection, and the 
Nabob of Oudc, after sustaining several defeats, gave up the hopeless con- 
test, and repaired to the British camp at Allahabad, to make the best terms 
in his power. The distinguished British officer, then Lord Clive, who had 
just been appointed to the government of India, proceeded to Allahabad to 
arrange matters with the vanquished princes, when Shuja-ud Dowlah was 
permitted to resume his government, with the title of Vizier of the Empire, 
in rctimn for which he became a valuable ally of the British government in 
India. The Emperor, with the revenues of two of the conquered districts 
for his support, continued to reside under the protection of the English, in 
the hope that they might eventually be induced to furnish him with an 
army, without which he could not venture to return to Delhi, where great 
confusion reigned, and the sovereign authority was a subject of contention. 
The English, however, had no intention of aiding him in this particular; 
therefore, the disappointed prince at length applied to the Mahrattas, who 
espoused his cause, and, in 1771, placed him on the throne of his ancestors. 








HYDER ALL 

( 0 name is more celebrated in the history of 
India, particularly as regards the connection of that country with Great 
Britain, than that of Hyder Ali, King of Mysore. The fall of the Mogul 
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empire, and its consequent want of a supreme head, had emboldened many a 
daring adventurer to muster around him a lawless band, composed of men 
who were at once soldiers and robbers, and, by theii’ aid, to seize upon some 
petty state, and set himself up as an independent sovereign. Hyder Ali was 
one of these chiefs. He was a Mohammedan, of obscure origin, who had 
served under one of the native princes, in alliance with the French, at the 
famous siege of Trichinopoly, and had enriched himself by a regular system 
of robbery, pursued on a most extensive scale. Besides pursuing the usual 
predatory excursions of such freebooters, who constantly plundered the 
villages, and seized convoys of horses, grain, and cattle, Ilyder’s men would 
carry off money, plate, jewels, and wearing apparel, and even stop the 
women and children, to despoil them of the ornaments they wore. 

After some time, Hyder Ali found himself at the head of an army, con- 
sisting of fifteen hundred horse, and five thousand foot soldiers, with a train 
of elephants, camels, and all other warlike appendages of a great chief. 
Flushed with success, his ambition was directed towards the possession of a 

kingdom. The state on 
which he had fixed his views 
was Mysore, a territory of 
Southern India, nearly 
equal in size to the w hole of 
F]ngland, possessing a de- 
lightful climate, and in a 
high state of cultiv<ation. 
Mysore had, from time im- 
memorial, been governed by Hindu Bajas, who since the Mohammedan 
conquests, had been tributary to the Emperors of Delhi, but had, like 
other princes, availed themselves of the weak and troubled state of the 
empire, to withhold the tribute, and assume an independence which, in 
the days of the more powerful Emperors, they were not able to maintain. 
As the dominions of the Raja bordered close upon the country of the 
Mahrattas, he was glad of the assistance of great mihtary chiefs, to repel 
the invasions of that people, and Hyder Ali, whose plan was to raise him- 
self, by degrees, to the sovereignty, performed such signal services against 
them, that he was appointed commander of the Mysorean army, and, after 
a time, became cliicf minister at the court, although he could neither read 
nor write. 

It would be tedious to trace the various artifices by which the bold ad- 
venturer reached the point at which he aimed; suffice it to say, that, after 
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witli sonK 3 reverses, he succeeded in deposing the llaja, and seating 
iums( 3 lf on the thrciue of Mysore, about the time that the English completed 
the coiKiucst of Bengal. He then began to extend his territories on cvciy 
side, by invading and conquering those of the neighbouring princes, and 
augnnuited his treasures by the plunder of their capitals. 

Among the important conquests by Avhich Hydcr Ali established a large 
and ] 3 o\verful Idngdom in the south of India was, that of Calicut, so famous 
in the history of the Portuguese, and ruled, as at the time of their iirst 
landing in India, by a prince, called the Zamorin, who, to avoid falling into 
the hands of the victor, set fire to his palace, and perished in the flames. 

The rapid successes of Ilydcr Ali naturally alarmed the other potentates, 
especially Nizam Ali, Soubalidar of the Deccan, and Madoo Rao, the ruler 
of the Mahratta country. Nizam Ali had succeeded to the sovereignty of 
the Deccan in 1760, by the murder of his brother, Salabat Jung, and, after 
some warfare with the English, had made peace with them, on condition 
that they should pay him an annual tribute for a certain territory along the 
('oromandel coast, called the Northern Circars, to which the Emperor had 
given them a title, but which had always formed a part of the viceroyalty 
of the Deccan. Besides having agreed to pay tribute for the peaceable pos- 
session of this tract of country, the British government had also consented 
to furnish Nizam Ali with auxiliary forces when required; and as he claimed 
the performance of this promise when about to join the Peishwa in an inva- 
sion of Mysore, the English became involved in a war with Ilyder Ali, 
although they had no direct quarrel witli that prince. They were not 
unwilling, it is true, to seize the opportunity of checking the progress of 
a rising power that might interfere wdth their own views of supremacy over 
India; and, in 1767, hostilities were commenced. Tippoo Sail), son of 
Ilyder Ali, then a youth not more than seventeen years of age, highly 
distinguished himself by his courage and ability during this war, which 
was carried on, with varied success, for about two years, the advantage 
being generally on the side of Hyder Ali, who had bribed the Mahrattas 
to withdraw from the confederacy, and was thus relieved from the most 
numerous portion of his foes. At length, seeing no immediate prospect of 
success, Nizam Ali and his English allies concluded a treaty of peace with 
Hydcr, by the terms of which, all parties were placed, with regard to 
possessions, in exactly the same position in wdiich they had stood before 
the war. 

No sooner had ^leace been restored to Mysore, than a new invasion of the 
Mahrattas exposed the people of that country to fresh scenes of misery 
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find desolation. Madoo Rao conducted the array in person, and took 
several strong fortresses, but, in the midst of the campaign, was obliged, 
in consequence of ill-health, to give up the command, and return to Poona; 
nor was he ever again well enough to take an active part in the wars. In 
the war still cfirricd on in Mysore, his jdace was supplied by Trimbuck 
Rao, a great chief, who was so successful, that Ilyder Ali was eventually 
obliged to purchase peace by the cession of a great part of his northern 
dominions, and the payment of fifteen lacs of rupees, or one hundred and 
fifty thousand pounds, with the promise of an cijual sum at a future period, 
not specified; by which he well understood that, if he desired to preserve 
his territories from the ravages of the Malirattas, he must pay a large price 
for their forbearance. 

Soon after the conclusion of this treaty, died the Peishwa, Madoo Rao, in 
the twenty-eighth year of his age. lie had been higlily respected, and much 
beloved as a sovereign, having been mild and equitable in liis government, 
and especially famed for protecting the poor from oppression, and uphold- 
ing equally the rights of all classes, llis widow burned herself on his 
funeral pile. He was succeeded by his brother, Narrain Rao, a young 
man, scarcely seventeen, who was assassinated in the following year, in 
consequence of an insurrection of the troops, who forced their way into the 
palace, where two of the leaders killed the unfortunate youth in the arras 
of a faitliful old servant, who, in trying to save him, shared his fate. It 
was suspected by many, that the ambition of his uncle Ragoba, who suc- 
ceeded to the Viocant dignity, had led to the untimely death of the young 
Peishwa; but although there is sufficient reason to believe that Ragoba had 
authorized the seizure and imprisonment of his nephew, the crime of the 
murder appears to have rested with his wife, who is supposed to have altered 
a written order from her husband to the conspirators, by erasing a word 
that meant, to seize, and substituting one that signified, to kill. 

Ragoba was proclaimed Peishwa; but his accession was opposed by a 
certain party in the state; and Hyder Ali took advantage of the confusion 
that ensued, to make an effort for the recovery of the districts wrested from 
him during the late war. Ragoba hasteniid to defend the conquered terri- 
tories, but being soon recalled by the news of a violent insurrection, he 
made peace with Hyder, by restoring some of the provinces he had. lost. 
The Peishwa, whose authority was far from being fully established, was 
now very anxious to obtain the support of the British government, which 
was promised to him, on condition that he should cede to the East India 
Company the important island of Salsette, with some smaller islands 
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contiguous to Bombuy, together with the port of Bassciii^ and some other 
teiTitorics in Guzerat, all whicli had belonged to the Portuguese until the 
year 1 750 , when they were expelled by the Mahrattas, who had held them 
ever since. 

The acquisition of these islands was a point of the greatest importance 
to tlie English, because they guarded the entrance to the spacious harbour 
of Bombay, the most commodious port in all India. It was even then 
famous for its dock-yard, and was well adapted to become the mart for the 
supply of the interior of that part of the country, and the great emporium 
of the trade with China, Persia, Arabia, and the Red Sea. Besides the 
protection which it afforded to Bombay, Salsette secured the principal 
trading entrance to the Mahratta country, which is said to have been sup- 
plied, at that time, with woollen cloths, and other staple commodities of 
Great Britain, to the amount of fourteen lacs of rupees annually. Salsette 
is remarkable for its cave temples, the largest of which was converted into 
a church by the Portuguese, and contains a colossal statue of Budha, 
nearly twenty feet in height. The East India Company had long been 
negociating with the Mahratta government for the cession of the islands, 
and, just before the death of Madoo Rao, had appointed a resident 
envoy at the court of Poona, in the hope of forwarding this desirable 
object. The difficulties m which Ragoba was involved after the death of 
his nephew, at length opened the way to the treaty, by which the valuable 
port and islands adjacent to Bombay, came into the possession of the 
English. 

In the meantime, the ministers at Poona continued to treat Ragoba as 
an usurper, and to carry on the government in the name of the infant son 
of Narrain Rao, bom some months after the murder of his father, who had 
left a young widow to lament his fate. The English, who were bound, by 
virtue of their treaty with Ragoba, to place him at the head of the 
Mahratta states, prepared for an attack on Poona; but the difficulties they 
met with on their march were so great, that, instead of putting their ally in 
possession of the capital, they were obliged to t\irn back without reaching 
it; a movement that brought upon them the whole force of the enemy; and 
an action took place, in which they sustained great loss. This was the 
cause of what is usually termed the first Mahratta war, for the opposite 
party, elated with success, demanded the surrender of all the places ceded 
by Ragoba; and thus the English were involved in a quarrel respecting 
their omtu affairs, instead of acting merely as the champions of the Bramin 
chief. 
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The most remarkable event of this war was, the capture, by the 
English, of the famous hill fort of Gwalior, formerly the state prison of 
the Mogul empire, but, at that time, in possession of the great Mahratta 
chief, Sindia, within whose dominions it was situated. With the ex- 
ception of the conquest of this fortress, very little advantage had been 
gained by the English, when they found it expedient to make peace with 
the Mahratta government, in consequence of a new war with Hvder Ali, 
the king of Mysore. Ragoba being thus deprived of his principal sup- 
porters, accepted the terms which they had made for him, and retired, on 
a liberal pension, to a pleasant spot on the banks of the Godavery, where 
he soon died. 

Hydcr Ali had some cause to be dissatisfied with the conduct of the 
English, who had neglected to fulfil several articles of the treaty concluded 
at the end of the last war, ])y which they had engaged to aid him in 
defending his dominions from the Mahrattas; a promise to which they had 
paid no attention; and he had, in consequence, been several times exposed 
to great difficulties and dangers from the invasions of that people. He 
resolved therefore to renew the war as soon as he was in a condition to do 
so; and in the month of June, 1780 , departed from his capital, Sering- 
apatam, to join his army assembled on the frontiers, which exhibited the 
finest show of native troops ever seen in the south of India, iunounting to 
more than eighty thousand men, and provided with above one hundred 
pieces of cannon. At the head of this host he entered the Carnatic, and 
marched direct towards Madras, where his approach was first announced by 
columns of smoke and flame, that were seen ascending from the burning 
villages. The English were in the utmost consternation, for it was im- 
possible for them to bring their troops together, which were dispersed over 
the country in small detachments, and the principal roads were occupied by 
the enemy. Two divisions, however, succeeded, though with great diffi- 
culty, in joining each other, and when united, formed a little army of 
between three and four thousand men, Europeans and Sepoys; but these 
were furiously attacked by the Mysoreans, and all cut to pieces, with the 
exception of about two hundred, who were made prisoners, and conveyed to 
Seringapatam, where they were thrown into dungeons, in chains, and 
scarcely allowed sufficient of the coarsest food to keep them alive. 

Hyder was a barbarian in warfare. A terrible instance of his cruelty was 
exhibited during the invasion of Calicut, when he offered a reward of five 
rupees for every human head that should be brought to him, and sat in 
state to receive, and pay for, the dreadful trophies, of which, it is said, 
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above seven Iniinired were jjresented to the merciless conqueror without 
cxeitiii;< in liiin the hrast signs of remorse, till a soldier appeared, bearing 
two lieads so remarkably beautiful, that he was touched with pity, and gave 
orders to stop the massacre. 

After tlic defeat of the British troops, Hydcr laid siege to the city of 
Areot, whieli was surrendered; and he then invested several of the strongest 
towns in the Carnatic. Arcot^ was still considered the capital of the 
Nabob, Mohammed Ali, whose sovereignty continued to be acknowledged 
by tlic presidency of Madras, wJiich was now subordinate to that of Bengal. 
In the latter presidency, the British government was supreme, and all the 
civil officers of the interior were appointed by the Governor General, who 
resided at Calcutta; consequently, that city had become the capital of the 
British dominions in India. Warren Hastings, who was then Governor- 
Genera], on hearing of the successes of Hydcr Ali, sent Sir Byre (k)ote, a 
veteran officer of the highest military reputation, to stop the career of the 
invaders, wdiose ravages had converted the country into a desert; so that 
when the British forces marched from Madras under the conduct of General 
Coote, they were obliged to carry with them all kinds of supplies, as though 
they w ore about to cross the deserts of Arabia, instead of marching through 
an inhabited countr}\ The expedition was, on the whole, successful. 
Hyder Ali, and his warlike son, were forced to abandon the places they 
were besieging, and at length sustained a total defeat at Cuddalorc, where 
the two armies came to a regular engagement. 

About this time, Lord Macartney, whose name is known in the history of 
China as ambassador to the court of the Emperor Kicn-long, having been 
appointed governor of Madras, aiTived in India, bringing news of a war 
between Enghand and Holland. In consequence of this intelligence, the 
English made an immediate attack on the Hutch settlements on the coast 
of Coromandel, and the important station of Trincoinalce, in the island 
of Ceylon, which were, in turn, surrendered to the assailants; and the 
Dutch were thus expelled from every possession which they had held in 
India, except that of the island of Java. 

The war with Hyder Ali, who had received aid from the French, was still 
prosecuted, with varied fortune, until his death, which happened in the year 
1782, he being then above eighty years of age. Although an usurper, he had 
not been an oppressive ruler. He had not interfered with the customs of 
the Hindus; he had left the Bramins in possession of their lands; and the 
revenues which he had exacted from the farmers w^erc so light, as to leave 
them the means of living in comfort. During his wars in the Carnatic, 
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Hy(l(‘r made captive i^n'at numbers oi’ tlic lowest (*lass of* field labourers, 
many of whom were slave's, and formed them into (colonies in the most 
uncultivated districts of his dominions, \^here lands we're assij^neiel tlicm, 
and emle'rs i^ivcii by that jiidie'ious prinev, that tlu'y she)nlel not be caileel by 
the name that markeel them as nu'n e)t' inferie)!* caste*, but that they shoidel 
be ternu'd cultivators. 

llydeT Ali femnde'd tlie enty aiiel fe)rtre*ss e)f Baufj^alewe, wiiich, in his 
time, was a place e)f gre^at iin])ortancc, on aeicouiil of its numerous niaiiu- 
tae'ture's, anel its trade with the ne‘i;;*hbourin^ state's; but in the reipjti of 
Tippe)e), who elid not rule with tlie moelenation of his pr(ule‘e*e‘sse)r, the* inha- 
bitants of l>ani;-alore sutfered jrivatly, in conscepiener of i)ean‘;- prohibite'd 
from trading- with Arent anel liydcrabael, the e;aj)itals e)f the ('arnatic, and 
the elominioiis of the Nizam, that bcinjjjthe title by w inch tlu' Soubahelar of 
the Deccan was the'u ^eme'vally distin< 2 :uisheek 


TIDPOO SAID. 

A DEK AEI was suercedcel by his son, Tippoe), 
' a prinea' equal to his father in ambition and 
military talent, but far inferior in pe)lie*y, anel a 
vie)]ent j)erse*cutor of the Christian nati^cs, who 
were nunuTous in all the)se* parts of India wlie-re 
the l\)rtupiese had helel settlements, e>witi^ 
e*hiefly to the exertions of the* .le'suits, who 
had s])rcad the C3iristian faith to a (‘onsiderable 
eixtent amem^ the villagers on the emast e)f 
Malabar. 

For some time after his accession to the threme of Myscjrc, Tipj)oo 
maintained the w^ar against the English, till the news of a pe;aejc between 
(rreat Britain and France occasioned the secession of his French allies, 
and led to a treaty with tlu' Britisli, concluded in March, 17«S4, by wliicE 
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all roiUjiK^^fs to Ik* jnutually rostonKl^ anfl the Indian ])rinco wns to sot 
at lihc'i’ty ali the* j>riM)mrs ooiifiiicd in tiu; diirerent fortresses of j\lysorc. 

1’i|)|)()o Snil) was now tlui most powerfid [)rinee in all India, ile assumed 
th(* title; of Padslin, wliioli had hitherto been only used by the Emperor, as 
it si^iiifi(’d su[)r(;me ruler; and, from tliat time, his name was suhstitiited 
for that of Shall Alum in the public prayers; jind thus even the nominal 
snpr(‘ina(‘y of tlie Moj^iil sovercipi, which had, till then, been a(*knowl(;d^ed 
in Mysore*, was entirely set aside, and Tippoo was called Sultan, llis 
oajiital was Sei'in^ajiatam, a mean-looking town, situated on an island 
formed by tin* river Cavery, which is there a broad and rapid stream. The 
island is about three miles in l(‘ngth, rocky and barr(;n, and was probably 
ehoseai by Hyder for his chief residence, on a(*connt of its insular advan- 
tage's, and tin; ease with which it might be fortified. The famous fort of 
Sri Ibinga was built by Ti])poo, and contaiiu'd his ehic'f palace, a large 
edifice, enclosed by a high wall, llis apartim'uts were on out* side* eif a 
large sepiare, from which a private passage*, stricfly guareled, le‘el to the 

Zenana, or part of the; palace 
* a])])ropriateel tei the ladies, wdu) 

, ' were earcTnlly eeineealeel from 

■■ ■■ [ ;’!•! . reiyal' inaster. iMany e>f lh(\se; 

.|[| ;■ I hammedan religion, igneirant 

k ^ ^ ^ : d||]|yi of tlu;ir parentage, and of the 

^ beyenul the walls which 

surrounded them. The Sultan 
other palaces, with fine 
' gareleais, on the island. One 

of them was situated at the 
extremity, opposite to Sri llanga, and was an extremely elegant building, 
near which stood the mausoleum of his father. 

In the old palace of Seringapatam, resided the family of the late llaja 
of Mysore, who had been th'posed by llyder Ali. That })riuco had left no 


ehildn*!!, but had adopt('d as liis son a 


relative, who had been bi'ought 


up under the care of his widow , both being strictly confined to the pfdace, 
which was suffered to fall into a very ruinous condition, Tippoo was so 
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aji\ious to destroy ovctv vcsti^(‘ of the old ^roveriimeiit, tliat ho ])u]led down 
tlie ])alace and tcni})l(‘s of iVlysore, tin* ancient capital, and nnnovcd tlie 
stones to a ueij»;libonrini; liei^lit, wliere he eoimnonc('d buildinj; a fortress, 
which was never finished. One of the ^reat faults of this jn’ina’; seems to 
have b(Hni the ineousiderate manner in whicli lie nndc'rtook fj^reat and 
expensive works, without the means or leisure to compk'te them; yet tlu^ 
])casants were compelled to labour at su(*h profitless employ un^if, to the 
detriment of tlnMuselves and their famiruis. On tlie whole, however, the 
domiuhms of the Sultan are said to hav(‘ be(‘n well j^overned, highly cub 
ti^atcd, and in the enjoyment of a great d(;gree of prosperity. 

Hie people of Mysore were divided into no less than twenty-seven eastc\s, 
as every trade was kept distinct, and its membei's wei*e obliged to observe 
certain rides, especially as regarded int('rinarriag('s, and the manner in 
which food was to be cooked and eaten. Each (‘aste was distinguished, 
according to the custom of the Hindus, by a jiartiiadar mark on the fore- 
head, made with wdiitc clay; so that the laws miglit not bi^ so liabli? to 
transgression through any mistake of th(5 person; and e\('ry class had its 
cJiief, whose otUce was hoix'ditary, and whose duty it was to ])unish those 
w ho did transgri'ss, by exjielling tlu'in from the soc'icty to w liich thi'v had 
belonged, a terrible sinitmiee in ancient times, but not umeh r(‘gard(‘(l at tlie 
pres(‘nt time, wdum the payment of a small line can always obtain pardon 
for the culprit. 

^riie trades and mannfactun^s were numerous in all the lai’ge towns of 
Mysore, and wi^ekly fairs were h(*ld, which the neighbouring farmers 
usually attcaided, to sidl tlnar produce. Tin* trade of some ol* the eitiivs, 
however, was depressed by the had policy of the Sultan, who filled- Ins 
w^arehouses with large stores of goods, which he obligial tlui mereliants to 
take at enornions prices, and, at the same time, jirohibited all commercial 
intercourse with the states governed by the English, or in alliance with 
them. His high pretensions, and encroachments on the teiTitories of his 
neighbours, gave lasc to a powerful league against him, formed by tlu^ 
Mahrattas and the Nizam, who, in 178(>, advanced towards the 3\>ombuddra, 
the cliicf barrier between them and the Sultan’s dominions. 

Ill the meanwhile, Sluih Alum had remained on the thi’oue at Delhi, 
where he had been supported, amid the factions that agitated tlu' ^ourt, by 
Siudia, the great Mahratta chief, to wliom lu; had giviui the command of 
the Imperial army, and the entire government of the })roviu(;es of Delhi 
and Agra; so that what remained of the sovereign authority, was, iii reality, 
(exorcised by Siudia, wlio bad proviouslv extended biN juiwer and possessions 
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by coiHjncsts, over the princes of Rajputaiia. The Mahrattas might, there- 
fore, he said to have been masters of the empire at the time of the confe- 
deracy against Tippoo, aUio was not slow to meet the combined armies on 
his frontiers; but although lie gained some advantages, he was the fii’st to 
propose t(Tms of peace, and even agreed to restore some coiKjuests that he 
had made, liaving, it is supposed, reason to suspect that the English were 
about to join the enemy. 

About this time, there arose a formidable insurrection against Sindia, and 
the impiu’ial government of Ilindostan, headed by a Mohammedan noble, 
named Ismael Beg, and Gholam Kawdir, a Bohilla chief, who gained pos- 
session of Delhi, drove out the Mahratta garrison, plundered the palace, and 
having dethroned the Emperor, and treated his family, wives, sons, and 
daughters, with the greatest indignity, the rutlian chief put out the eyes of 
the unhappy monarch with his dagger; an act of barbarity that so shocked 
his ally, Ismael Beg, that he withdrew his troops, and joined the Mahratta 
army that was approa(diing to tin* relief of the capital. Gholam Kawdir, 
who had fled from Delhi, was jiursned, overtaken, and ])ut to death, by 
order of Sindia, who rciplaced the now sightless Shah Alum on his throne 
with great pomp, but annexed the provinces of Dellii and Agra, with the 
greater part of the Doab, to his own dominions. 

This immense accession of pow^r to a sovereign eliief, already so powerful, 
could not be; view ed w^ith indifference by the English ; but their attention was 
more; immediately called to the proceedings of Tippoo, wdio recommenced 
hostilities, by the invasion of Travancore, a small inde{)endcnt state, forming 
the Avestern part of the southern extremity of India, the Raja of which was 
a faithfid ally of the British government. This little kingdom was defended 
by a barrier w all and moat, extending along the wdiolc length of its frontiers, 
and, in one part, intervening between the territories of the Sultan and the 
state of Cochin, which he had made tributury by conquest. It was on 
account of its vicinity, that Tippoo was desirous of gaining possession of 
Ih'avancore; and he made it a ground of complaint, that the Raja's wall 
obstructed his free passage into his vassal kingdom of Cochin, and also that 
tbe prince had afforded refuge to the Nairs, or nobles of Malabar, who 
had fled to his territories. This they had done for the sake of protection 
against the Sultan, wdio Avas notorious for his barbarous treatment of the 
conquered Hindus, unless they consented to abandon the w^orsliip of their 
idols for the Musschnan faith. He made a boast of the numerous temples 
he had destroyed; and he imprisoned great numbers of the refractory 
natives in different fortresses. On one occasion, it is said that two thou- 





sand J3ramins drowned themselves, to escape the cruel pcrscentiou with 
which they were threatened; and many families fled from their houses to 
seek shelifir in the forests among the mountains. 

Among the many acts of cruelty committed by Tippoo Sail), may be 
mentioned that Avhieh he practised on the merchants of Calicut, from 
whom he exacted a heavy tribute, much greater than they could pay; 
and in default of their com])liance with his demand, he caused them to be 
torn from their families and chained to a barren rock, in sight of their 
homes, where they were left to perish. 

The first attack oti Travancore was repulsed with great loss to the Sultan, 
who escaped himselt, with great difficulty, on foot, among a crowd of 
fugitive soldiers; but a second attempt was more successful, the barrier 
wall was demolisbed, and the whole countiy overrun and laid waste, by 
the Mysorean army, who made numbers of the unha])))y natives prisoners 
and carried them away into captivity. The English sent assistance to the 
llaja, and mitered into an alliance with the Nizam and the Mahrattas, for 
the purpose of lessening the power of Tippoo Sail). The war was com- 
menced by the English, who, during the first campaign, recovered the whole 
province of Malabar from tlu? Sultan, whose troops w(iro driven from every 
fortress they had held. 

The treaty between the allies stipulated, that all conquests should be 
(Mpially shared, and that those Zemindars Mdio were formerly dependent on 
the Pcishwa or the Nizam, should be restored to their several territories, 
on ])aying a sum of money, to be divided among the confederates; after 
which j)aymcnt, the Zemindars were to bo tributary to their respective 
princes, as before. 

Early in the year 1791, Lord Cornwallis, governor of Madras, took the 
command of an expedition into the kingdom of Mysore, and laid siege to 
the sti oiig fortress of Bangalore, built by llydcr Ali. It contained a hand- 
some palace, with extensive gardens, laid out in a rather formal manner, 
with straight walks dividing the grounds into square plots, each plot being 
filled with one particular kind of tree or plant, and the sides of the walks 
bordered with cypress trees. The rest of the buildings within the foi*t were 
chiefly huts, for the accommodation of the garrison, and magazines for 
military stores. 

The first care of the Sultan, on the approach of the invaders, was to send 
off all the ladies of his harem, under a strong escort, to Scringapatam; and 
the time he lost in making arrangements for their safe removal, afforded the 
British army an opportunity of taking up an advantageous position close 
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to tlie walls <>r lian^aloro. Tlic town was stormed^ and taken, after a 
desperate eoninct in the streets Avitli the Sultan’s troo])s, avIio Averts even- 
tually (h’i\eu out Avith frightful bloodshed; and this vietory Avas iimiie- 
diat( 1\ followed In the eapture of the fortress. Tij)i)oo was not personally 
engagc'd in these actions: he w^as hastening to tbe r(di(‘f of th(‘ forl^ 
Avluai met by a crowd of fugitives, avIio announced its fall, with tliat ol‘ 
the city, to the dismayed monarch, who retreated towards his capital to 
])rovide for its defence. Thither he was followed by the English, Avho 
however, suffered much distress from want of sup])lies; for he had made 
a complete desert of the country through Avhich they had to pass, by 
driving aAA^ay the inhabitants, and burning the villages; so that neitlu'r 
grain nor cattle could be procured; and by the time the allied army liad 
reached Scringapatam, it was in a very exhausted condition. Notwith- 
standing, a battle Avas fought on the banks of the Cavery, the result ol* 
which Avas decidedly favourable to the Englisli; but the troops Avei*(‘ so 
weakened by Avant of food, that Ijord Cornwallis was obliged to givc‘ u]) his 
intention of besieging Tippoo in his capital, and lie returned to Bangalore'. 

In this expedition, he had been joined by the troops of the Nizam, a 
predatory host, who, under no sort of ccntrol, traversed the country in 
search of plunder, on horses as uncouth in a])p('arance as tlumiselves. Each 
man was armed, equipped, and mounted, according to his oami fancy; and 
they Averc so entirely undisciplined, tliat they Avere of no us(i Avhatt'ver to 
the British commander, Avho Avould rather have been Avithout such unruly 
auxiliaries. In his retreat, hoAvever, he AA%as met by a large' division of tlK^ 
Maliratta army, under the command of tAvo celebrated chiefs. Hurry Punt 
and Purseram EIioaa'^, whose appearance was hailed Avith joy, as their ample 
stores afforded a seasonable relief to the famished soldiers. 

With the aid of this poAA^erful reinforcernemt, Lord CoruAvallis cajitured 
some of the droogs, or hill fortresses, on Avhich the Indian princes Avere 
accustomed to place tlicir chief dependence for defence against their ene- 
mies; and among those Avhich w^cre taken Avere, Nundidroog, Ootradroog, 
and Savendroog, the name of the last signitying the Ilock of Death, from 
its difficult ascent, being almost ])crpendicular, and above half a mile in 
height, siUTOunded for several miles by a forest, or jungle, so thick as to be 
scarcely penetrable. Every accessible part of the mountain Avas guardi^d 
by Avails and massiAX gateways, and on the summit Averc ('reacted tAvo cita- 
dels, with a Avide chasm between them, Avhich greatly increased the danger 
to the assailants. 

After these (exploits, Ijord Cornwallis advanced again towards Sc'ring- 
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jipatani, to ho joined by (Jonoral Abororoinhio, wlio had been 

f?oli^oly onji:jij2:(;dj for a])o\o ji year^ in Malabai% and tlic adjoining districts. 
Tippoo ^^^ls cncain])ed with his wliolc army, in front of tlie capital, his 
position being strength(.'ned by niinicrous fortifications, nhen tlic oiuany 
app(‘ar(‘d on a range of heights before him. IVusting to ]iis strong en- 
campment, he was unprepared for immediate action, tliinking that the 
Ihiglisli wonld not venture an attack; but as the British coimraudcr was 
of opinion that prom])t measures werti recpiisite, he resolved to (;ome to an 
('ngageinent witlioiit delay, and to comnienee by surprising tlie camp under 
(U)ver of th(i night. Tlie event answ^ered his expectations; for the; sudden- 
lu'ss of the attack occasioned such confusion, that great numbers of the 
Sultan’s troops escaped in dismay, liy crossing llu‘ river into the island, 
and Tippoo himself ju’ovidcd for liis own safety in the same manner, wdiilo 
many took ad\autage of tlu’ panic to desert tlic^ army, and return to their 
lionu^s. The battle was nmewed at (hu -break and lasted till evening, when 
the Sultan, who had been losing ground (‘very lionr, was obliged to with- 
draw \\ilhin the v^alls of the city. 

Among the dc'serhws were sc\(‘ral thousand men, who had been forcibly 
(udisted in the territory of (horg, a small state, bounch'd by tlic (lhauts, 
through Avhich lay the direct road into Malabar. It is a wild, woody 
(‘ountry, famous for the number of elephants found in its forests, and 
was first annexed to the kingdom of Mysore, by llyder Ali, who exacted 
tributes from the Baja. Soon after the acc(;ssion of I’ipjioo, the pcMiple 
of (k)org made an attempt to recover tluir ind('j)endcn(*e, vvlaai the Sultan 
marclied into their country w'ith a large ihrc(% and trcjated the inhabitants 
w'ith such barbarity, that liis name was held in (h‘testation by them; and, 
thei'cfore, it was not surprising that the soldiers of (Joorg should forsake 
liis standard on the first opportunity. 

The desire to return to their native villag(*s was, p(‘rha])s, mon* ardcmtly 
felt, on account of a happy change that had taken jihuic in the country. 
\Yhil(^ Tijipoo was engaged in warfare, the captive Baja of ('oorg had 
contrived to make his escape from the fort in which he was eonfiiuMl, and 
reached a forest in his own dominions, where he was joyfully received by a 
band of freebooters, who had maintained themscdvcis in the woods by rob- 
bery, rather than submit to the new govenimeiit. By the aid of tlio 'c men, 
the prince made known his return to ninuljcrs of his subjects who were 
also living in exile; and he w'as soon at the head of an army sntlieiently 
strong to drive the Mnsselman, garrison from the forts, and clear his 
tofrritories from thosc^ detested cnc^mies. Being once more in possession of 
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liis ovvTi (lonjinions, lir was p;lafl to obtain the friendship and alliance of 
(General Abercroinbif*, Avho was thus cna])lod to pass thronj^h (^oorp; peace- 
fully with his army to join Lord Cornwallis^ whose camp he reached a few 
days aftcii’ the })attie of Serin^apatam. 

'^ripjxK) was now so fully sensible of his dan^er^ that he opened a nejz:o- 
cialioii with the English, in the conviction that he should be obliged to 
inak(‘ peace with them on their own terms. The conditions they offered 
were, that he shoidd cede one half of his dominions to the allies, that is, 
to the Nizam, the Mahrattas, and the English, who should be privileged 
to tnke the portion nearest to their respective territories; that he should 
})ay down a sum ecpiivalent t.o four millions sterling; and that he should 
send his two sons as hostages to the Eritish camp. The haughty Sultan 
assciinbled his chief oflicers in the great mosque, and read these proposals to 
them, when tliey all agreed that his best course was to secure peace, even on 
these hard terms; and the treaty was signed accordingly, in fV'bruary, 1792. 

The parting with the two young princes, was a severe trial to tbe whole 
of the royal family. Tlio youths rode forth drcssc^d in white muslin robes, 
wxiai’ing round their necks several strings of large pearls, mixed w ith jeweds, 
and mounted on elephants richly caparisoned. The walls wen^ crowded 
wdth spectators to witness their depaiturc, and Tippoo himself stood with 
his people, to take a farewell look of the beloved children whom he was 
compelled to confide to the care of his enemies, uncertain wdiat sort of 
treatment they might experience. The chief Vakeel, who accompanied 
them, was instructed to take them direct to the tent of Lord Cornwallis 
and, in delivering them into the hands of that nobleman, to recommend 
them to his paternal care. They w ere received with the utmost kindness, 
and created a great degree of interest, by the graceful dignity of their 
demeanour, in which were blended the politeness and reserve that distin- 
guish the manners of oriental courts. They remained about two years in 
the English camp, when, all the conditions of the treaty having been ful- 
filled, they were sent back to their father. 

Tn consequence of this peace, the Mahratta territories were extended to 
the Toombuddra rivers; the dominions of the Nizam were enlarged south- 
ward to the Pennar; and the English added to their possessions several 
detached portions of the ceded districts, including a considerable part of 
the Malabar coast, by wdiich they acquired the once powerful state of 
Oalicut. The cession of Coorg was also demanded, and obtained, after a 
violent opposition on the part of the Sultan, who was only brought to 
comply, by the fear of seeing his children sent off as prisoners into the 
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Carnatic, and the war renewed. He was thus disappointed of the revenge 
he would have taken on the Uaja and people of Coorg, wlio were now safe 
under the ])rotcction of tlie English. 

About this time, died Sindia, who left his extensive realms to his 
grand-nephew, Doulat llao Sindia, a youth only fifteen years of age. 

The Mahrattas were not, at this period, such as they were in the days of 
Sevajee; but they w ere still a military pcojde. Some members of every 
peasant’s family were soldiers; and in many of the villages, a fourtli part of 
the inhabitants were men trained to arms, who were always ready to serve 
when occasion required; and such an occasion presented itself during the few 
years of peace with Tippoo, wdien a dispute arose between the governments 
of Poona and Hyderabad, which caused a declaration of war; and thus the 
two potentates, Nizam Ali and IMadoo Nurraiu Itao, so lately friends and 
allies, took the field as enemies. Th(.‘ troops of the I^izam made so sure of 
success, that they were constantly heard to boast how they would plunder 
and bum down the city of Fooiia; and the ministcir declared in a public 
assembly, that he would banisli the Peishwa to Benares; while the dancing- 
girls in Jill the temples, daily celebrated the triumph of the ai'iny in their 
songs. But the result was very different from that which had Ijccii ex- 
pected, for the Mahrattas gained so decided a victory in a pitched battle 
fought at Kurdla, on the Mahratta frontiers, that the Nizam, wdio corn- 
nianded in person, was obliged to take shelter in a small fort, where he was 
soon surrounded by the enern}^, so that he had no chance of escape, except 
by agreeing to the terms proposed by the victors; who, as usual, cxacited, 
besides money, a large cession of territory, comprising, among other valu- 
able acquisitions, the fort of Dowlatabad. 

The Peishwa, who, it may be remembered, was the son of the murdered 
Narrain, was yet scarcely twenty-one years of age, and had always been 
kept under strict control by the chief minister, a Brarain, somewhat ad- 
vanced in years, named Nana Furnuwees, whose ambition was to keep all 
the authority in his own hands. The family of llagoba had been in 
confinement ever since the death of that cidcbrated jjcrsonage; and when 
the war broke out with Nizam Ali, the tw o sons of llagoba, Bajee llao and 
Chimnajee Appo, were sent to the hill fort of Scwncrec, where, even after 
the close of the war, they remained in captivity. 

The melancholy fate of these young men excited the deepest sympathy. 
Bajee Kao, in particular, was greatly beloved by all who knew him, being 
liberally gifted by nature with those attractive qualities that are sure to make 
friends. In him w ere combined a "graceful person, handsome countenance. 
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f^eutlc rnnnnt’rs. luicl the most wiinung address^ with laental accompli slimeiits 
rarely found in a Mahratta, while he also excelled in the bodily exercises 
which arc held by tliat nation in somncli esteem. The young Peishwa, who 
was too high-minded to feel jealous of the praises he often heard lavished on 
his cousin, was anxious to procure his release, and make him his companion; 
but tliis desire w^as opposed by the wily minister, who was not, like his 
master, free from jealousy. It happened, however, that Bajee llao became 
necpiaintcd wdth the Peishwa^s friendly disposition towards him; on which, 
lie commenced a claTulestinc correspondence, which had all the charms of 
romance for both the young men, whose mutual attachment was strength- 
ened by the opposition of Nana, who, at length, discovered their secret 
intercourse, to which he immediately put a stop by the most vigorous 
measures. The friend who had been the bearer of their letters and mes- 
sages, was imprisoned; the Pcishwa was compelled to submit to the bit- 
terest re])roachcs; and Bajee llao was more closely watched and guarded 
til an before. 

l’'he cliect of this hai*shness on the mind of Madoo llao, led to a catas- 
trophe that could scarcely have been contemplated. For several days, he 
shut himself u}) in a private apartment, refusing to take his accustomed 
seat in the Durbar, or attend to any public business; and was, with ditti- 
eulty, persuaded to bear his part in a religious festival, at which he was 
expected to appeiir in procession with his troops, and to receive the chiefs 
and ambassadors at court. These ceremonies were evidently irksome to the 
unhajipy prince, who, two days afterwards, threw himself from a high ter- 
race of his jialace, and died from the wounds he had received in the fall. 
Ilis last wish was that Bajee llao should succeed him; but Nana Fur- 
nuwees, naturally dreading the elevation of a prince whom he had treated 
so harshly, called together an assembly of the great chiefs, and proposed 
that Yessooda Bye, the youthful widow of the late Peishwa, who was yet 
but a mere child, should be considered head of the state until some boy 
should be selected by the council for her adoption. One of the ministers 
who attended on the part of the young chief, Sindia, objected to this ar- 
rangement; but his judgment w^as overruled, and the plan acted upon. 
Bajee Rao, who was informed of all these proceedings, then contrived to 
open a correspondence vrith Sindia, and to engage him in his cause. 

The minister was now so much alarmed at the prospect of Sindians 
enmity, that he thought it would be even safer for himself to release Bajee, 
and acknowledge him as Peishwa, trusting, by submission, to induce him to 
forget all that had passed. The event answered his expectation; but Sindia 
and his minister, oftended that Bajee Rao should have availed himself of 



other means than those which they had offered, to enable him to obtain 
possession of liis dif^nity, determined to revenge themselves for the slight, 
by siding with the other i)arty. With this view, Bajce was induced, by 
some artifice, to visit Sindians camp, where he was detained as a prisoner, 
whilst his brother, (^himnajee, was, against liis wdl, formally invested with 
the dignity of Pcishwa; but Bajec Rao soon contrived, by his insinuating 
address, to win back the favour of the young chief, and was *’estorcd in a 
few months; this took place at the close of the year 1706. 

One of his first acts was to get rid of the prime minister, Nana Fur- 
mi wees, who was treacherously seized, in returning from a visit of cere- 
mony to the Peishwa, and carried away in custody, with several otlun* 
persons of distinction who had accompanied him, while some of tlieir at- 
tendants were killed, and the rest dispersed. This outrage ])rodncjed a 
violent tumult at Poona, where all the ministers of’ Nanais party wim’c 
arrested, and confined in the palace, while their adherents mustered in a 
body, and fought with the soldiers who wore sent to sieze all property in 
the houses of the prisoners. Much blood was shed on this occasion, but the* 
Pcishwa^s faction triumphed, and Nana was sent to the fort of Ahmcdnagai’. 

Soon after this, a still moi’o dreadful scene occurrc'd at Poona. Sindia 
had recently married the daughter of a chied* named (Ihjitgjiy, and had 
bestowed u])on him the high office of Dewan, or collector of the revemues. 
Ghatgay had made some objections to the match, because he licdd his own 
family more noble than that of liis ])roposed son-in-law, but he had at 
length consented, on certain conditions, one of wliicli was that he should 
be made Dewaii; and, acicordingly, the marriage was solcimnizc;d with great 
sjdendour. The procession on such occasions, with the superb ])r(;sents made 
to the guests, involved Sindia in expenses so enormous, that lie was after- 
wards distressed for money to pay his troops, and applied to Bajce llao for a 
certain sum he had agreed to pay on his restoration. The Peishwa rcpliixl, 
that he had not the money, but that Sindia was at liberty to levy con- 
tributions, to the amount required, on the rich inhabitants of Poona; and 
the chief, accordingly, sent his Dewan for that purpose. It is believed that 
Bajee Rao, in giving this permission, had no forethought of the cruelties to 
which it might probably lead; and as lie was absent from the capitfil, he 
was not aware of the consequences until it was too late to prevent them. 

Ghatgay, whose name is stiU mentioned with horror by the people of 
Poona, began to execute his mission by inflicting tortures on the imprisoned 
ex-ministers, until they gave up a vast amount of property which they had 
concealed in different places; and when this had been seized, the rich mer- 
chants and bankers were forced, by similar barbarity, to contribute vast sums 
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towards the j)aynieiii of the debt contracted by the Peishwa, who cannot be 
e\onerat(^d from the charji^e of ilagraiit injustice^ in allowing Sindia to levy 
the coiitribiitiuiis, however guiltless he may have been of the inhuman pro- 
(•(‘cdings of tlie Dcwaii, who invented a new mode of torture, by tying his 
victims oil a heated gun, until the required sum had been extorted from 
them. One of the nobles, a relative of Nana Fiiruuwees, expired under 
til is drccidful treatment, rather than submit to the extortion; and several 
otluu's were so injured, that they never recovered from the effects of the 
Dowaii^s cruelty. 

In the meanwhile, the great Revolution had taken place in France, and 
Tippoo Sail) was holding a corrcs])ondcncc with the Directors of the French 
Republic, with a view of obtaining eftieient aid to enable him to expel the 
linglish from India, succeeding in which, he and the French were to divide 
the wdiolc country between them; but instead of the large force he ex- 
pected, a few men, not exceeding one hundred, were sent from the Mau- 
ritius; and as much publicity liad been given to Tippoo^s proceedings, the 
Hritish government judged it necessary to renew the w^ar. The Marquis 
Wellesley, then Governor of India, made immediate preparations for that 
purpose, and a new treaty was concluded with the Nizam, who agreed to 
dismiss a number of French troops in his service, and to receive in their 
stead six battalions of Fiiiglisli sepoys, who, with the rest of the troops 
furnished by him for the approaching w ar, were placed under the command 
of the present Duke of Wellington, then Colonel Sir Arthur Wellesley. 
3110 Mahrattas were bound, as well as the Nizam, by the terms of their 
former treaty with the English, to aid them in all w%ars with the Sultan of 
Mysore; but Bajcc Rao, who had proved but a weak ruler, was persuaded 
by Sindia to wait till he saw which side would be likely to be successful; 
therefore, no assistance was rendered from that quarter. 

The war w^as not of long duration. After two or three indecisive actions, 
the British forces were once more encamped before Seringapatam. Tippoo, 
who was unprepared for the sudden movement that had brought the enemy 
so soon to the walls of his capital, and was fully impressed with the con- 
viction that it must inevitably fall, called his chief officers around him, and 
asked them what they had resolved to do in this emergency. To die with 
you!^^ was the unanimous reply of these brave men, who were destined to 
fulfil their promise to the very letter; for there were few who survived the 
dreadful day that witnessed the fall of their sovereign. 

The town was closely besieged for the space of one month, when, on the 
fourth of May, 1 799, the final attack was made that completed the conquest 
of Mysore, and terminated the career of Tippoo Saib. General Baird, who 
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conducted tlie assault, had, during the former war with the Sultan, suffered 
a long im])risonincnt in the gloomy dungeons of tlic Sri Ranga, the walls of 
which lie now mounted as a conqueror. Tip])oo fell in the thickest of the 
fight, wounded by three musket balls. Ilis sabre was still grasped in liis 
hands, when a soldier attempted to take off his ricldy embroidered sword 
belt, on which the dying Sultan made an effort to lift the weapon he held, 
and wounded the soldier, who instantly shot him through the head, not 
knowing who he was; and it was not till some hours afterwards, that his 
body was found, and recognized. 

In the mean time, strict search liad been made for liim in tlie palace, 
where his two elder sons were found in a private apartment, seated on a 
carjiet, surrounded by numerous attendants. They were not then aware of 
the death of tlieir father, and were, with some difiiculty, ])crsuaded to ord(T 
that the gates of the palace should be throw n open to the victors, who, they 
w^ere told, would otherwise take the building by force. The unfortunate 
princes were then led forth as captives, yet with the respectful sympathy 
which their exalted ratd< and recent misfortunes excitt^d, and were con- 
ducted into the presence of General Baird, who endeavoured, by the kindest 
assurances, to relieve them from, at least, the dread of personal danger. 

The body of the Sultan was carried to the pala(;(% and the next day was 
buried, w ith military pomp, in the magnificent sepulchre of the Lall Bang, 
erected by IlydiT Ali on the island of Sciingapatam. 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT. 


THK fall of Tippoo Saib placed a large kingdom at the disposal of the 
Governor General, the Marquis Wellesley, who took in full sovereignty, for 
the East India Company, the coast of Canara, the district of Coimbetoor, 
the passes of the Ghauts, and Seringapatam; thus securing the whole sea 
coast of southern India, with a free communication across the country. 
A large tract was assigned to the Nizam adjoining his dominions, and a 
portion of the conquered states was offered to the Pcisliwa, on condition 
that he should allow British troops to be stationed within his territories; 
but as these terms were rejected, the profferred share was withheld, until 
circumstances induced Bajec Rao to consent to an arrangement by which 
his independence was virtually lost. 

When the Governor General had taken possession of all he thought fit to 
appropriate, it was resolved to form what remained into a native kingdom, 
and restore the family of the former Rajas, whose representative was a child 
not more than six years of age, who was taken to Mysore, and there installed 
with as much ceremony as the ruined state of the place would allow; lor 
as it was intended to make Seringapatam a Britisli military station, the 
ancient capital was fixed on as the future scat of government, and the re- 
building of the fort and city, winch, as before stated, had been destroyed by 
Tippoo, was immediately commenced. 

The new town of Mysore is much handsomer than that of Seringapatam. 
It stands on an eminence, and is surrounded by a wall of earth. The 
streets arc regular, and the white houses arc interspersed with trees and 
temples. The fort contains the palace, with the houses of the principal 
merchants and bankers. A Britisli resident was appointed at the court, for 
whom a good house was erected on a rising ground near the town; and in 
this officer was vested the actual government of the state, for the Raja was, 
in reality, a mere dependent of the British rulers in India. 

The princes, and other members of the family of the late Sultan, were 
removed to Vellore, a town and fort of considerable extent about eighty 
miles from Madras, where they were maintained in a style befitting their 
rank, but were not allowed to go beyond the fortress, which was strongly 
garrisoned with Europeans and Sepoys. Tippoo had been very popular 
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among tlic military chiefs of Mysore; therefore, it is not surprising that 
some attempts should Ivave been made to restore his family to the throne. 
In the year 1 806, a formidable mutiny broke out among the native troops 
at Vellore, whem all the Huropcaiis of the garrison were barbarously mas- 
sacred. More than six hundred of the insurgents were made prisoners, 
some of whom w^ere sliot, others sent to penal settlements, and the rest 
gradually set at liberty; but this rebellion caused the removal of Tippoo^s 
sons to Cfdcutta, as there was great reason to believe that, if they had not 
been personally concerned in it, the ultimate object of the outbreak was 
that of eflecting a revolution in their favour, and of placing the eldest 
prince on the throne. 

About the time of the conquest of Mysore, the Nabob of Surat, who, 
like many other princes, had established his independence, in consequence 
of the fall of the Mogul Empire, died; and his successor, whose title was 
disputed, purchased the support of the English, by siurendcring to them 
the administration of his dominions, both civil and military, in return for 
which, he received the enqily name of sovereign, with a pension for his 
maintenance. It was under similar circumstances that Tanjorc was added, 
at the same period, to trfie British dominions, and its llaja to the list of 
royal pensioners. 

The attention of the British government was now' directed towards ac- 
quiring an ascendency over the Mahrattas, the only rival power remaining in 
India. It may be remembered that, wdicn the sovei^cigu authority w'as first 
assumed by the Bramin minister, under the title of Peishwa, he bestowed 
grants of land on many of the chiefs, and that the greatest of these were 
Siiidia and Holkar, between whom the whole jirovince of Malwa was 
divided. For some time, these chiefs were equal in power; but Sindia, by 
degrees, obtained a decided superiority, w'hich he preserv(;d until the rise of 
a chief of the house of TIolkar, named Jeswunt Rao, an adventurous 
leader, who proved a formidable rival to Doulat Rao Sindia, whose villages 
he frequently plundered in the course of his predatory excursions. Sindia 
and the Peishwa united their forces to check the inroads of the daring 
chieftain, and a desperate battle was fought near Poona, in the month of 
October, 1802, wdien Holkar gained a complete victory, and the Peishwa 
fled, first to the fort of Singurh, and then to Bassein, leaving the city in 
the hands of the conqueror. 

It was in consequence of this event that Bajee Rao was induced to con- 
clude the famous treaty of Bassein, by which he deprived himself of all 
pretensions to the rank of an indci>endcnt prince, and gave to the English 
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a decided supremacy in the Mahratta states. A large British force was to 
be permanently stationed at Poona, and maintained there by the revenues 
of certain districts ceded for that purpose; and the Peisliwa, moreover, 
bound himself not to engage in hostilities with other states, or to negociatc 
with any other power, without the consent of the British government; and 
on these conditions he was restored, by the aid of a British army, to his 
throne. 

The dissatisfaction felt by many of the Mahratta chiefs, but more espe- 
cially by Sindia, at the influence thus obtained by the British nation in the 
government of the country, led to the war whicli transferred what may be 
termed the Empire of India, from the Mahrattas to the English, wlio be- 
came masters of Delhi, and took once more under their protection the now 
aged and powerless prince who still bore the title of Emperor. The 
British commander. General Sir Arthur Wellesley, had vainly cndeavourcid 
to come to an amicable arrangement with Sindia, but the hostile feelings ol‘ 
that chief were so manifest, that a dcchiration of war was inevitable; and 
two armies were at once employed against him; one in the north, under 
the command of General Lake; and the other in the soutli, under General 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, who gained a complete victory over tlic Mahrattas, 
commanded by Sindia in person, on the plains of Assaye, in the mouth of 
September, 1803. General Ijake was equally successful in the north; and, 
a few days before the battle of Assaye, had taken possession of Dcllii, 
after defeating the enemy within sight of its walls. 

The people of Delhi regarded this event as a deliverance rather than a 
misfortune, as the government of Sindia had by no means been popular. 
The British general, on entering the once splendid capital of the Moguls, 
requested an audience of the Emperor, Shah Alum, who received him under 
a torn and faded canopy, the miserable remnant of former state. The 
countenance of the aged and sightless monarch was impressed with a deep 
and settled melancholy, and his whole appearance bore evident tokens of 
neglect; therefore, he had reason to rejoice in a victory, which, though it 
only restored him to a semblance of power, yet rescued him from the control 
of those by whom he had been despised and ill-treated, and who had al- 
lowed him but a very scanty portion of those comforts by which the infir- 
mities of old age may be alleviated. His condition was now materially im- 
proved. He was again surrounded with the semblance of a court; he was 
treated with the respect due to majesty; the government was conducted in 
his name; and the form observed, of obtaining his sanction for every 
measure adopted by the new rulers. 
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Tlic coiKjuest ol Delhi Avas followed by that of Agra; soou after which, a 
treaty of peace was concluded vvitli Sindia, Avho ceded the large territory of 
the J)oab, with some provinces beyond the Jumna, and the two cities of 
Delhi and Agra, with all right of control over the |)cvs()n of the Ernperoi*. 
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lie also gave up his maritime districts in (xiizerat to the Knglish, and soim^ 
extensive possessions in tlui Deccan to the Peishwa and the Nizam. This 
peace was concluded in 1803; and, by a subsequent treaty in 1805, he 
made some farther cessions to the British government; in n^turn for which, 
he obtained the important fort of (Iwalior, which be(;amc his r(\sidence, 
and the capital of his dominions. 

The influence of British authority was, by this time, extended over the 
greater })art of India, not only by compicst, but by protective treaties witli 
the native rulers, Avho were glad to purchase security by consenting to 
maintain a body of British soldiers within their dominions, Avho were to 
guard them from forcig}i aggression, but not to intijrfere with the internal 
government. It is, lioweAX^r, obvious that the presence of a military force 
superior to his own, must liave reduced every prince in whose terrirory it 
was stationed, to a state of complete subjection. 

The next step taken by the East India Company was, to require that 
certain districts in each protected state should be assigned for the mainte- 
nance of the troops; and, at length, the princes were obliged to resign the 
civil administration, with all the revenues, and to accept from the (^ompany 
a pension just sufficient to support the pomp of royalty. Among tluxse 
pensioners were, the Emperor himself, the Nabob of Bengal, the Nizam, 
and the King of Mysore. 

The general condition of the people was materially improved by the new 

V V 


sysrom oi* ^ovt^rnnu'jit; ior, us iho n'vciinos oi* India are derived almost 
(!utir('.iy from the land^ the cultivators iiad been subjected to many oppres- 
sions Ibat ^^el*(‘ reinovc'd ])y tlieir new masters. Tlic collection of tb('. 
r(‘V(‘nu('s lias always l)een, and still is, the j>riiicipal feature of the p;overn- 
nieiit of India; and in makinpj fresh regulations with regard to the assess- 
nuait of villages, great difliculties aros(^ out of the fact, that it is a doubtful 
point ubo are the real pro])i‘ietors of the soil. The Mogul sovereigns had 
assumed the lordship of all the lands over which they nded, so that tlu' 
F]m])eror was called Lord of the laud in sonui parts of the country, and tlu^ 
native princes in otbeu’s; while tlu; ryots, or cultivators, bad some claim to 
the ownershi]), hecaiuse they occupied their farms by inheritance, and, 
according to the ancient laws, could not be ejeet('das long as they paid 
the dues. There were also certain lords, called Zemindars, who held 
districts of their sevcTal gov(‘rnments, foi* which they paid a tixc'd sum an- 
nually, and thus became, entitled to the rents of jdl the villages within th(‘ir 
Zemiiularies. This system was chiefly prevalent in Bengal, and was not 
altered in tljat presidency by the British government; but tin* Zcinindar*< 
were restrained from op])ressing the ryots by arbitrary exactions, btang 
obliged to fix the rent, and give a bond that it slumld not afterwards b(^ 
increased. Much of the landed property in Bengal, howevei*, wjis trans- 
ferrcHl to lunv masters, in conscepieaice e)f the Zemindars being some^time^s 
unable to keep their contract with the govcrnitunit ; in whieh e‘ase, the’ 
lanels were seized, and solel. 

In the senith of India, under the; Madras presideney, the ryots arc t related 
as the owners e>f the lands, anel the rents are* collected, as in ancient tiTne;s, 
by the headman e)f the village, who transmits them to the chie;f magistrate 
e)f the district, an edlicc usually helel by a Bramin, whose duty it is to make‘ 
a circuit, once every ye;ar, to ascerdain the state of e;v(;ry district within 
his jurisdiction. When this e)fHcer has receiveel the' rents from all the 
heaelmcn e)f his district, he scuds the amemnt to the European cedlector, e)f' 
whom one is appointed by government to every ten or twelve elistricts. 
Under this system, the gen ernment takes a certain share of the produce, or 
its value in money; and the cultivators are protce;ted frera oppression, by 
being allowed an oi)portunity, once a yt;ar, of stating to the chief authority 
any grievances of which they may have to complain. This is towards the 
time of harvest, when the native collectors arc summoned by tin; English 
government to settle their accounts, and give an exact statement of the 
condition of the villages, the extent of each farm, the value of its stock, and 
the nature of the crops. The farmers are then assembled, and the accounts 
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read to tlioin, in onltT Ihiit they iimy correct any iriis-statcnncnts. If any 
njaii thinks tlait li(3 lias been nnjnstly used, he is at liht'rtv to make his 
complaint; and wlicn all disjintes arc settled^ cacli r(‘C('i\cs his lease for the 
following y(‘ar. 

Ill Bombay, tlic lands are farmed either to tlie lu'adman of the villajjje, 
or to an asso(*intion ot* the ryots, who contract with the government for a 
c(3rtjiin Slim annually, and takt‘ the cJiance of protit or loss. 

Hi(- great mass of the jk o[)l(3 of India iuv cnlti\ ators, Imt the mochi of 
agri(*ult iir(3 has not yet b(‘en mncli iinjirovc'd; and th(‘ imph'nn'nts used in 
husliandry are of a very primitive const rn(*t ion. N(‘\ eilhi‘less, ()\\ing to the; 
h'rtility of the soil, the spontaiu^ons productions of the country ar(‘ most 
nmn(‘roiis, and two crops are \ iehled yearly; one in Si'ptcanber and October, 
tlu^ other in March and Ajiril. 

In most parts of India, tlu' soil is so evtrianily fertili^ and (‘asy of 
management, tliat a sim|)le woodmi plough (see jiagc BKi) is suilicient to 
torn np the (iarth, and render it (it to n'ceixe the s(*ed. Tht‘ plough is 
drawn by oxen, wliicli are harnessed to the two wooden pegs in front; tin* 
husbandman follows to guide it, and holds in om* hainl tin* npriglit [)i(^c('s 
of wood int(‘nded for tlial purpose*, whilst, with the ot!n*r. In* [xnirs the se(‘d 
into the month of the funin*] at th(3 toj). Tlie st'cd runs out tliroiigh an 
.opening at tin* JoAver part of the funnel, and is, by this means, thrown into 
the furrows made by the ploughshare, which has imnnxliatc'ly pr('(‘(‘ded it. 

In Indian cultivation, tin* 
greatest attention is riapiisiti* in 
irrigating the sod, the wat(*r for 
w hicdi is raised Irom w(‘lls by a 
sinijile mill constructi'd by tin* 
natives for that pmpose, and is 
worked by oxen, which w'alk 
round a circle, in tin* same man- 
ner as the hors(‘ in a common 
Knglish mill; the ranges of buck - 
(*ts ar(*, by this m<*ans, set in 
motion, and have ))e(‘n so con- 
structed, that they tetrn over 
w hen they reach the top, and pour their contents into a trough, by which 
tlie water is conveyed to any distance. The buckets then come down 
empty, in order to be refdlcd from the Avell beneath. 

Among the nnmeroiis and valuable products of Iliudostan Is, the indigo 
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plant, wliic'li is cultivated to a groat extent in Bengal, where there are from 
three to four liundred indigo factories, some of which belong to natives, but 
tlu; greater number to lhiro])eans. The indigo factors are, in general, very 
wealthy, as tlic trade has much increased since the revolution in St. 
Domingo, wliiiiJi used to supply all Europe with that commodity. It is 
now c\\j)orted from Bengal in large cpiantities, to France, flolland, and 
(lennany. 

Sugar, wliich is used by the Hindus in almost every thing they cat or 
drink, is so generally cultivated, that almost every village has its little plan- 
tation of sugar-cane, and a coarse kind of sugar is also extracted from tlui 
palmyra, and cocoa-nut tree. Sugar is produced in nearly every })art of 
Uindostaii, but that of Bengal is the best, and its manufacture is carried on 
hirgely at Benares. Another staple commodity is tobacco, immense cpuin- 
tities of which arc rerpared for home consumption, as it is used by all 
classes oi’ the people. (Joflee is raised in Malabar, where the first cofi'ee 
plantation was established in 1823. (kitton is grown fd)undantly in all its 
varicities, the most beautiful being the fruit of a lofty tree, covered first, 
with crimson flowers, which, in falling ofl’, leave a pod filled with cotton of a 
lighter and more silky cpiality than that of the common cotton shrub. The* 
manufacture of cotton goods, howev(3r, has greatly declined, in consequence 
of the introduction of goods from Manchester and Glasgow, which have 
sup(3rs(3ded the native manufactures as clothing for the generality of tlu3 
[leople. Tlui chief silk districts are in Bengal, but the silk is inferior to 
that of China, where more care is bestowed on its culture. It is sold in 
(‘ocoons by the farmers to the agents of the East India Company, who 

have large factories for reeling it 
on the simple Italian principle. 

Oil is used in India for many 
|)nrposes, and is expressed from 
difierent kinds of seeds, by a 
mill of simple construction, 
which is kept in motion by an 
ox, which is harnessed to it; the 
seed, or other material, is placed 
in a kind of trough or hopper 
in the centre, from which the 
oil is drawn off through a small 

aperture in the side. 

In the neighbourhood of Ghazeporc, a British station on the (nmges, 
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roses iir(^ cultivated lor tlic purpose of being made into rose wator^ and the 
[)erfiime commonly known by tlui name of otto (or more correctly^ attar) of 
ros(\s. 


KINGDOM OF GABUL. 

WHILE the English were extending tlu'ir (‘mpirc in the east, Bonaparte 
Inid bccoiiKj Emperor of i^Vam^e; and altliongh that great [)otcntate was 
sensible that, tlie last remains of French influence in India liad been anni- 
hilated by the fall of Tip[)oo, yet he mandested a disposition to restore it, 
and with that view sent an embassy in 1808 to the court of P(^rsia, where 
it was favourably received by the reigning sovenngn, Fnttch All Shah. 
This movement induced the Britisli government to send a mission to Per- 
sia to negotiate a treaty by which the dangcjr of a French invasion of the 
British territories, on tliat side, miglit be obviated; and an ambassador was 
also des])atc1i(Kl to the court of Cabul, as the road from Persia to Ilindostan 
lay tlirough the country of the Afghans, to whose history it will now be 
proper to return. 

After the battje of Paimiput in 1761, it was e\])ccted that the Afghan 
monarch, Ahmed Sliah, would have assumed tlie title of Emperor, at Delhi ; 
but he wisely returned to the kingdom he had founded for liimself, wliicl) 
comprised all the tine j)rovinces beyond the Indus, with the rich vale of 
(/ashmere, and the territories of Balk and Herat. These together Ibrmed 
the great monarchy of C^abul, or Afghanistan. 

The Afghans had never been governed previously by a king; yet the 
good policy of Ahmed Shah enabled him to conciliate the many different 
tribes that constituted this warlike half-civilised nation. He did not in- 
terfere with their customs: so that each tribe formed, as before, a distinct 
commonw ealth, divided into several clans, each of which was headed by a 
chief, who bore the title of Khan. The superior of a whole tribe is 
sometimes called Sirdar, a military title, meaning general. The Afghan 
chiefs possess but a very lin)ited authoiity over their people, who look upon 
them rather as magistrates than rulers, and arc governed more by the laws 
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5tn<l customs of their tribe, tlian the will of tlieir chief. Each tribe has its 

own territory, where the people live in villaj^(;s, 
jCgl and the khans in small forts, generally destitute 

of furniture, and of all that, in a more advanced 
state of civilisation, is necessary to ensure even 
W . a moderate degree of comfort TJic Afghans of 
? i plains cultivate the land, and the khan 

f m takes a share of the produce as rent; but 

(S ' . the peasants are not his vassals, noi‘ 

' W ^ more authority over them 

1 1 1 . than a Scottish laird has over his te- 

v ,^v;' H I i i nantry. If he ])ossess flocks and hci’ds, 

they are kept at distant pastimes, under 
. tlie care of shepherds, wlio dwcill in 

tents, and form a numerous class of 
the r)opulation. 

The present city ot (Kandahar was 

A /#r /i « n xh <‘p /urd ^ 

built bv Ahmed Shah, and was tin* 
scat of government dunng his reign, wdien it was a rich and populous 
capital. It is a regularly built town, with four wide bazaans, wdiich meet in 
the centre, where they form a handsome market-place, which is covered 
with a dome, and one of them leads to the palace or citadel, where the 
king chiefly resided. As long as the court was held at ('andahar, most of 
the great khans had hoxises in that city, and its trade flourished in pro- 
portion to the wealth and consecpience of its inhabitants; Init when Timur 
removed the seat of government to Cabul, Candahar became a town of 
sc^condary importance. 

The true Afghans never engage in trade. All the shopkeepers, artificers, 
and merchants, arc of other nations, many of thcan Hindus, who pay a small 
tax for the privilege of exercising their several professions, and observing 
the customs of their religion, which they are allowed to do, with the ex- 
ception of that of exhibiting their idols in public; and, in consequence of 
this restriction, no Hindu festivals arc held in Afghanistan. 

During the vigorous goverment of Ahmed Shah, regular courts of justice 
w^ere held in all the great cities of Cabul, and they were kept in order by an 
elhcient police; but the country has suffered so much since that time, from 
the effects of civil war, and the want of a powerful head, that all these 
good regulations have fallen into disuse, and the kingdom of Cabul is no 
longer what it was in the days of that great prince witli whom it rose, and 
with whom it fell. 
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Ahmed Sludi died in 1 773, and Avas sneceeded l)v Ins son, Tiinnr, a j)riiu*(‘ 
of great talent, })ut deficient in the policy that had maintained his fatlier\s 
inlluimce over a people so difficult to govern as the Afghans. He was 
ambitious of possessing absolute power, and thus made enemies of those 
chiefs Avhose friendship had been the, main support of Ahmed’s throne. 
Under these circumstances, it is not surprising that the country sliould liave 
been disturbed hy frequent insurr(‘ctions during the nngn c»f l^imur Shall, 
which lasted twenty years, and that some of the states Avhicli had beim 
conquered and made tributary by his lather, should liavi' taken advantage 
of the unsettled state of all airs to attempt the rccoviTv of their inde- 
pendence. Among these was 8ind(% a wild, and in some parts, a barren 
provine(‘, ruled, in the time of Ahmed, by a prince of l^ersian origin, named 
Abdoolnnbbee, wdio, in consequence of his tyranny, Avas deposed soon after 
the ae(;(\ssion of Timur, to Avliom lie lied for jirotection. 

The rcA^olution tiiat dejiriAX'd AfKlooluuhlice of liis priiicijiality, was ef- 
fected by the l^alpoores, a Avarlike trilie, Avho coustitiitcd the military po])n- 
hit ion of the country, and have; kcjit jiossession of it ever since, subjecl to 
the king of (/ahul; for Timur, after several vain attenqils to restore tlie 
deposed sovereign, accepted tln^ submission of the rebels, and consemted to 
invest their chief Avitli tlie gov(*rmnent, on condition that he should eon- 
tiinic lo pay the customary tribute; Avhich he jiromisod to do. Some time 
afterAvards, three brothers agreed to divide the country amongst them; 
and it Avas long governed by three military chiefs, Avho rcceivijd their inves- 
titure from the king of (kibul, and ruled in his name, under the title of 
Ameers, or eommandiTs of Sinde. Tlicdr numbers have since increased; 
and at the commencement of the late Avar in India, the province avms found 
divided into a number of petty principalities, of Avliich every chief bore tlie 
title of Ameer, and was a military despot. 

The death of Timur Shah, Avhich took place in 1793, Avas followed by a 
civil war; for as tlicre was no fixed rule of succession with regard to the 
throne, scAXU’al of his sons eauic forAvard as claimants, the fourth of whom, 
Shall Zeman, having the strongest party among the Sirdars, was jiroclaimed, 
and placed by force on the throne. It is said that his success was owing to 
his mother, who gained the supjiort of a pow^erful khan, the father of the 
grand vizier, hy sending to liim her veil; an expedient sometimes adopted 
by females of high rank, when they Avoiild implore the aid of him to whom 
the token is sent. It Avould seem, therefore, tliat a feeling allied to a spirit 
of chivalry existed in Afghanistan, and that knights were not wanting to 
fight in a lad/s cause. 
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The cerernoTiv of Zcmau's coronation was no sooner over^ than an ambas- 
sador arrived at Cabiil from Tippoo Saib, who oflercd splendid bribes to the 
new monarch, to induce him to join in tlic wars aj^aiiist the English; but 
Zeman had plciitj of em])loyment at home, for several of his brothers wei*e 
in arms, for the purpose of depriving him of the throne, and the whole pro- 
vince of ('ashmcrc was in rebellion. It is needless to enter into the parti- 
ticulars of the wars that ensued among the brothers, one of whom, Prince 
Mahmud, was defeated in battle; and another. Prince Humayun, was made 
ca])tive, deprived of sight, and put in confinement for the rest of his life. 
Malimud, after wandering about in exile for some time, attended by a few 
faithful followers, was induced to return by the news of a rebellion, headed 
by the famous Euttch Khan, which ended in liis own elevation to the throne, 
and tlie imprisonment of Shah Zeman, whose eyes were put out, according 
to the barbarous practice so common among the eastern nations. 

The brief reign of Mahmud was marked by the anarchy that usually 
attends the success of a military adventurer, and in less than three years, 
Jie was deposed by his brother, Shuja-id-Mulk, who ascended the throne of 
Cabul in the year 1803. Shah Zeman was immediately released, and has 
ever since lived in a style befitting his rank, under the protection of the 
British government. 

Shah Shuja maintained the sovereignty during the space of six years, but 
he had not ability sufficient to restore order to the state, or power to the 
government, which was so weak, that every discontented chief was able to 
raise a rebellion, knowing that, in case of failure, he could escape punish- 
ment by seeking shelter in the midst of his clan. The most dangerous of 
these was Futteh Khan. He was a powerful chief of tlie Durani tribe, and 
his influence might have supported Shuja on the throne, if that monarch 
had been wise enough to have secured his friendship by granting him 
certain appointments that had been held by his father; but this favour was 
refused, and the indignant chief retired from court, and oflered his services 
to Mahmud, the ex-king, who, by his aid, was in a few montlis restored to 
the throne of Cabul, and Shah Shuja was obliged to leave the kingdom, and 
seek safety in the British dominions. 

It was just before the dethronement of this ill-fated monarch, that the 
English, as before stated, ha^dng some reason to apprehend an invasion of 
the French by the way of Persia, sent a mission to Cabul, with a view of 
engaging the government of that country to oppose such an attempt, if 
it should be made. When the embassy arrived in the early part of 1809, 
Shah Shuja, who had already commenced the war with his brother Mah- 
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nmd, was holding his court at Peshawer^ a wealtliy 
and populous (aty of Cabuh situated in an extcnsi\e 
Aw fertile })lain, surrounded by mountains, and 

i studded Avith villages, orchards, and mulberry 

I I groves. Like other oriental cities, Pcvshawer is a 
Jhh ' " 1 I 1 crowded place, with narrow streets, full of 
KJL 1 thronged with men of all nations, in 

1 of costume. 

‘ ^ of the peculiarities of this, and other towns 

^ ffl Cabul, is, that whc(d carriages not being used 
country, the ladies ride on horse- 
m 1 H back in the streets, wrapped in a thick 

w I f white veil; and as they sit on their 

horses in the same fashion as gimtlc- 
.... men, they always weai’ a huge ]>air of 

Afurhan Imh, r» hr, , rirrss ^vllitC COttOU boOts foi* ridillg. 

The court was held at that time with great splendour. When the 
ambassador was admitted to an audience, he found the King seated on 
a superb throne, dressed in a grecui tunic end)roider(jd with flowers of 
gold, interspersed with precious stones, and wearing a breast-plate of 
diamonds. On his head was a crown, covered (‘utirely with diamonds, 
and radiated like the crowns of the ancient kings. He wore round his 
neek several strings of large pearls, and on his arms bracelets of emeralds, 
with a diamond called tlie (k)ni Noor, wliicih is known as one of the largest 
in tlie world. Tin; hall, wliich was open on all sides, was supj)orted by 
pillars, a fountain played in its centre, and it was covered with rich Persian 
carpets, round the edges of which were small mats, of silk and gold, for the 
nobles to stand on, all of whom were dressed in cloth of gold, the usual 
state dress of that period at the court of Cabul. The embassy was most 
graciously received, but the king was then preparing to set out on the 
imfortnnatc campaign that ended in his loss of the crown, and as the 
British government was not inclined to interfere in the affairs of the state, 
the embassy returned to India. 

Shortly afterwards, Shah Shuja, having been defeated, fled from his 
kingdom, and, after many misfortunes, placed himself under the protection 
of the English, who granted a pension for his support, and allowed him to 
reside at the frontier town of Loodiana. Mahmud again took possession of 
the throne, but the government was left to the chief minister, Futteh Khan, 
who ruled, according to his own pleasure, in the name of the king. By 



the aid of tlu* ]jo\u‘rful cliic'l’, Fluiijcot Sin^h, uho liad lately established a 
Tiew kingdom in the Punjab, Futteh Khan recovered the province of 
Cashmere, and also gained a victory over the l^ersians, who had laid siege 
to Herat, to enforce a demand of tribute made by the Shah of Persia. 
But tlie sueeossful vizier sullied liis victory, and accelerated his own ruin, 
by plundering tlic palace, and even the harern of the governor, who was a 
brotlicr of tlie king; on which Prince Kamran, Mahmud^s eldest son, in 
revenge for the insult offered to his uncle, caused Futteh Khan to be 
imprisoned, and di'prived of sight; and, soon afterwards, be was put to 
death, by eoinrnand of the ungrateful inonareb whom be had plaecd on the 
throne. 

1’h(‘ death of the vizier threw the wliole country into confusion, for 
Afahmud was again deposed, and a series of wars followed, whieli terminated 
in the breaking up of the empire into several petty principalities, of which 
the most important, that of Cabiil, was seized by Dost Mohammed, a 
younger brother of the unfortunate vizier, Futteh Khan. 

The usurpation of this prince was the cause of the late war in Afghan- 
istan, which was undertaken by the British Governor General wdth a view 
of restoring the exiled monarch, Shah Shuja, to his throne; but other, and 
more important events that occurred in India during the long interval 
between the flight of Sliuja and his restoration, now claim attention, and 
will be related under, what may be termed, the reigns of the Britisli 
Governors of India. 


MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 

"J'HE Governor General of India held his court wdth all the state of ft 
sovereign prince, at Calcutta, where a magnificent palace had been built by 
the Marquis Wellesley. The extensive plain, in the front of which this 
edifice wjis erected, was adorned with a great number of handsome de- 
tached mansions, which were the residences of the principal English fami- 
lies, and were placed in the midst of large gardens. The city had also 
been greatly enlarged and improved; or, it may be said, that a new city 
had been added to the old one. The latter was called the Black, or native 
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town, while the new part was distinguished as the European quarter, and 
consisted of fine streets and squares, formed of elegant buildings, mostly 
dctaclied from each otlier, but having a communication by stone terraces, 
and being shaded by a variety of luxuriant trees. Between the Black 
town and the European quarter, were many dwellings in the eastern style, 
built within inclosed courts, and inhabited chiefly by wealthy merchants, 
some of whom were natives of Bengal, others l^arsecs, or Armeinans. 
Besides the government house, the new town boast(’d of several other fine 
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public buildings, among wliich wcire two large churches, a town house, and 
a court house, to which was afterwards added a theatre; and Calcutta had, 
iu a short time, become an extensive, gay, and ])oi)uk)us (•ai)ital. 

The Marquis of Hastings succeeded Lord Minto as (lovenior (leucral ol’ 
India, in 1813, and continued to exercise the vice-regal authority for rujurly 
ten years, during which he did much for the benefit of the native population, 
by promoting education, ju'ojectiiig and executing many useful public works, 
and suppressing those predatory hordes already mentioned under the name 
of Pindarrics, who had become the scourge of the whole coimtry. The 
Piiidarric chiefs held lands iu the dominions of Ilolkar and Sindia, both of 
whom had hirge bodies of these desperadoes attaclied to their armies, for 
whose maintenance they had granted portions of territory on feudal tenure, 
which gave them a degree of consideration, notwithstanding llieir l)ad cha- 
racter. They did not belong to any particular caste or trib(*, but seem to 
have coiLsisted of the worst of almost every nation iu liulia; and, when not 
engaged in the service of tlie native princes, roamed about tlie country in 
large bands, of from two to three thousand, for the purpose of obtaining 
plunder, for which end, they did not scruple to coniniil Ibe most revolting 



outraj'c.s. Souu' were well mounted, and armed with spears and matcldoeks ; 
hut the ^TeatcT ]inml)(ir were suf)plicd but indittcrcntly with horses and 
arms of any d(\s(;n[)tioijj and every man depended on his owm resoiu’ces for 
ohtairuii^^ food, both for liimself and the animal on wliich he rode. Their 
(!()stume w as as varied as their equipments; but all were distinguished by a 
ferocity of asj)eet that corresponded with their mode of life. 

The sufferings experienced by the helpless villagers, when so unfortunate 
as to be visited by a party of these marauders, were most severe. Theii’ 
liouses w ere ransacked, and set on fire, the women and cliildren were often 
murdeied, and the men subjected to the most (jxcruciating tortures, to 
uiak(' them confess where they had concealed cither money or ornaments. 

For soim^ years, the Piiidarries confined their ravages to the provinces of 
Malwa, Rajputana, and Bcrar: but, after a time, they began to make iii- 
(‘ursions into the territories of the Nizam and the l^eisliwui, but still re- 
frained from visiting the British possessions. Tluiy w^cre aceomj)anied in 
all their expeditions by their wives, who rode on small horses or camels, and 
M ere no less rapacious and cruel than themselves; and after every predatory 
excursion, they returned home to share the spoils, when the elephants and 
[)alan(piins were given up to the chief, but the rest of the ill-gotten treasure 
w^as equally divided, and jmblicly expos(*d for sal(^ at a kind of fair held for 
that purpose, where th(‘ women sold the goods, while the men amused 
tluMUselvcs with smoking, and })laying at various games. It is stated, that 
these fairs were always numerously attended, although the natoe of the 
business transacted at them w^as pcifectly well known. At the time when 
tlu' Marquis of Hastings arrived in India, the Piiidarries mustered a force 
of not less than forty thousand cavalry, so that there was no chance of 
putting a stop to their depredations, but by a regular war of extermi- 
nation. As they had not, however, up to that period, begun to infest the 
British possessions to any extent, the attention of the Governor was not 
directed towards any immediate measures for their subjugation. 

But there was another predatory horde, called the Ghoorkas, inhabitants 
of tlii^ mountainous regions of Nepanl, who were nominally subject to the 
KiUiperor of (yhina, but were governed by a prince of their own tribe. These 
people had seized on some territories belonging to the British government, 
w’hi(di they refused to give up, and had been guilty of some violent outrages 
during a negociatiou with the English; so that a ww with them was inevi- 
table. The prince of Ncpaul applied for assistance to the Chinese Emperor, 
Kea-king, who gave orders that an armv should be sent to his aid; but 
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avIjcu lie became acquainted with the cause of 
the war, he declared that the Ghoorkas \rerc in 


the wrong. Tie therefore refused to assist them, 
and revoked his orders for sending the troops. 

Tlie English were very un- 
successful in the early ])art oj‘ 
this contest, partly owing to ; v" j 

the inability of tlicir corn- 
manders, partly to the nature 
of the country in which it was 
carried on. The fact, however, ■ <. . 

that they liad sustained several 
defeats, became known to tlie ^ 3 

Mahrattas, who considered tliis ^ 

as a favourable opportunity to f 
make head against them; and 
Sindia lost no time in fonning 
an alliance with some of the 
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J Gonrkii chief. 


Uajput princ(‘s, and with Runjeet Singh, the powerful ruhr of the Seiks, 
who had long since assumed the title of King of Lahore. The Seiks 
had been gradually increasing in numbers since the fall of the empire, 
both in the Punjab, and the country between the Sutlej and the Jumna, 
which, about the year 1770, had fallen under tlie dominion of a confederacy 
of Seik chieftains, one of whom was the grandfatlicr of Runjeet Singh. 

Runjeet was about twelve years old, when the death of his father left him 
in possession of a large territory, of which his mother assumed the govern- 
ment during liis minority; and being an ambitious, unprincipled womain 
she entirely neglected the education of her son, as a means of retaining 
her own power; so that the boy was not even taught to read or write. She 
became, at length, so unpopuhir, that she w'^as assassinated, some say with 
the connivance of her son, who assumed the government at the age of 
seventeen, a short time before the fall of Tippoo Sail). It happened that 
Runjeet had performed some service for Shah Zeman, king of the Afghans, 
who, in return, invested him with the government of Lahore; and after the 
dethronement of that monarch, Runjeet asserted his independence, and, 
with the general consent of the Seiks, took the title of King of Lahore, 
and soon established his authority over the whole of the Punjab. 

The Seiks were not, at this period, the barbarous fanatics which they had 
been in former days; but they were still a military nation, and but little 



civilvsed. Tlicy .sulfen'd tlicir hair and beards to ^row to a JeiiotJi^ 

atid wore lii^dj turbans; but, with tlio excej)liori of a large scarf, wliich 
])ersoi)s of disiiiiclioii usually displayed, thrown iiegligenllv over one 
shoulder, tluy did Jiot cncuinber theriiselves with much clothing. Their 
anus were bows and matchlocks, the bow being so necessfiry an aj)pendage 
to a man of rank, that on j)aying a visit of ceremony, he always had a 
tiiuily ornamented one in his hand, and an cmbroidei-ed quiver at his 
side. 

lluiijcet Singh laang anxious to keep on friendly terms with the British 
governmeTit, concluded a treaty with an envoy sent to his court lor that 
purpose, f)y wdiich he agreed not to attemi)t to (‘xtend his territories to tlu', 
east, beyond the boundary of the Sutlej river; but this treaty did not limit 
his ambition in other directions; and during the civil wars of the Afghans 
that followed the dethronement of Shah Shuja, he made great additions to 
his kingdom, both on th(^ south and the west. The unfortunate Shuja, 
when he flcul from ('abul, had at tirst sought slieltei* at Lahore, v\here he 
was di'tained for some time as a prisoner, arid comj)el]ed to give up all his 
jewels; so that Kunjec^t Singh became the ])ossessor of the famous diamond, 
Coni I^oor, wliich signifies ^Mhe mountain of light.’’ The murdt'r of 
Kutteb Khan, and consetiuejif breaking up of the Afghan monarchy, open(‘d 
the way for the furtlua* aggraudizenicnt of the king of Lahore, w ho cross(‘d 
the Indus, and ])Ossesscd himself of Pesliavver; soon after w hich, he Ixurnne 
mast(’r of the bc^autiful valkw of Kaslmu^re. lie was, lluM-idbre, a powerful 
monarch, and might, in conjiiiidiou with SiiicUa ami the Peishwa, have 
proved a formidable fo(i, had not tiu; British, by tJj(‘ termiuatiou of the 
N(q)aulesc war in their favour, found more leisure for watching and eouu- 
teractiug the hostile movements of the Mahrattas. 

Bajee. Ptao had given his entire eoufideiic(i to an uuAvorlhy favourite, 
named Trimbuekjee, who had an inveterate hatred to all Eiii'opeaiis; and 
in that spirit, instigated his master to ])ursu('. a most dishoiiourubJe course 
of eonduet towards his English allies. At length, it happened that a 
Bramiii, ambassador from om* of the Tndian courts to that of Poona, w as 
assassinated by ordei- of Trimbuekjee, in defiance of a guaraut<‘e for his 
saf(‘ty given by the liritisli goveruineiit; and for this outrage, it was iiith 
mated to the Peishwa that he mu.st cithcT give uj) his minister as a ])risoiier 
to the English, or prepai’e for a war. He chose the former alternative; and 
Trimbuekjee was couhiicd in the fortn^ss of IVnnab, in the island of Sal- 
sette, from whicb lie soon contrived to make his escape, and began to or- 
ganize large ])odics of ^Mahrattas and Pindarrics, just about the time when 
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the iiii’oads of the latter into tlie iiritisli territories liacl (lotermiiK?d thci 
(Governor (j(^nO]-al to talvo acti\e measures for tlieir total extirpation. 

The first st('p was to disable the Peishwa from giving them any sup])ort; 
and as h(‘ was in no condition to resist the British ])()wei*, he was compelled 
to sign a frt'sh t reaty, by which he made such concessions as deprived him 
()f all claim to be regarded as the head of the Maliratta states. Sindia was, 
at tlie same time, required to enter into an ('iigagemcnt to assist in the 
warfare against the Pindarries; and as he saw no oth(‘r way of avoiding a 
war with the English, he was obliged to comedy. ITolkar, who had been 
the chief patron of tin' Pindarries, was dead, and his son, a mere youth, 
had not the same influcaice that had enabled his father to protect those 
lawless bands; so that they had but little ehaneci oj‘ making a snecessfiil 
resistance, 'l^uar lands w ere snrrounded; the jiasses by whieli they might 
have' (.'seaped, were' gnarehxl; and parties of tliem that wen'e* dis])erseel 
over the^ eomitrv we're pnrsiu'd, and great numbers e)f them we;rc killcid in 
the skirmislies tliat, took place; while* those who ese‘apeel, entlier perished in 
the jungles, or fell by tlie hands of the jieasantry, wdio elid not fail to nsc 
this eipportnnity of avenging themse'lve's for the suncrings tlu'v had (‘ndnred 
from these fh'eboote'rs, wlio had leing been so terrible to them. 

^fhe result of the Phielarrie war free'd the eeiuntry from a race of most 
formidable' robl)e*i>; for those' whei snre ivexl, aeleipteel a new course of life*, 
anel devotexl their atte'ution to agricult nral pursuits; so that, in time, the 
Pindarrie's, A>Iie) still retaine'el tlie*ir name, were e>nly known as ineliistrious 
farmers. 

While the war was still ge>ing on, the Peishwa had heu'ii si'cretly plotting 
against the' Eiiglisli, with a hope of recovering all he had lust by tlie treat\^ 
of Poona. Bribes had been even oflered to the Sepoys to induce them 
to desert from tlie British army; and, when there could no longer bc' any 
doubt tliat the Braniin prince w*as preparing for hostilities, a body of 
English troops was ordered to proceed at once to Poona. On hearing of 
this rriovenient, Baji'C Bao collected all his forc'cs on tlic jilain near his 
capital, wdu'iT a desperate battle was fought; and the Mahrattas, though 
greatly superior in numbers, were driven from the field. Th(' English then 
marched into Poona without opposition, and the i^eishwa made a hasty 
retreat. He soon, however, rallied his forces; but was again defeated at 
Korygaum: and this second victory decided the contest. 

Bajec llao, finding there was no hope of re-establishing his authority, 
surrendered himself to the English, who allowed him to fix his residence at 
Beithoor, a place considered holy by the Hindus, in the neighbourhood of 
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('jnviijjori!, Ji British stution within tlin territory of Oude. Thither the 
hilk'ii pouaihde wjis couduct('d under a siiitahlc escort, a liberal pension 
Ix'inj' jdloued for his supj)ort: and thus ended the Bramin dynasty. It 
was tluai resolveii to restore tlu^ house of Satara to the throne, and the 
Hajji, ik'j tab Sin^, was (‘uthromid with niueh ceremony, on the eleventh of 
April, lSi(S; hut his territory was limited to a tract exlendinj^ from Poona 
to (io;i, not inehulin^ the city of Poona, which, Avith the rest of the 
jVIaliratta country, was annexed to the British j)osscssioiis in India, and an 
Bullish r(!sident ollicer was appointed to every district, invested with the 
powers of jud^c, inaiijistrate, and collector of the revenues. The sul)()r- 
dmate otliees, \vcre (conferred, with lil)(a*al salaries, on natives. All th(‘ 
principal stations were ()ccii})ied by a strong military f()r(‘e, and ^reat nuin- 
])ers of the irre^-nlar native troops that had serv(‘d under Bajcn^ Rao, watc 
( nilisted in tlie British service, and Ixu^anie ^ood and faitliful soldiers; for it 
is oiu‘ of tlie i)eeuliarities of the Hindu troops, that they serve with fidelity 
the master who ])ays them, without any scruples on the score of patriotism; 
which is a sentiment unknown atnonj^ a people who have always been 
subj(‘ct to foreign dominion, and ciu-e little who governs them, provided 
they are protected, fed, and clothed. 



litH I'l/inirr 


In making the 
new^ regulations, 
great ear(' was taken 
not to shoch the 
j)r(‘judiees of the 
nativ(\s by any un- 
necessary interfer- 
ence w ith their laws 
and usages; wliile 
those who had suf- 
fei’ed loss of j)ro- 
perty or em])loy- 
ment by the change, 
of government were, 
as far as possible, 
provided for; and 


the villagers conciliated by the protection afforded them against the hordes 
of banditti, from which mountainous countries arc seldom free. 

The greatest enemies to the establishment of British ascendancy in the 
Mahratta country wert' the Bramins, who naturally opposed a revolution 
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that destroyed the supremacy of their order, and thereby deteriorated their 
influence generally. Several insurrections broke out, headed by men of 
that class, some of wliorn, liciii^ seized, Avcrc put to death by a military 
execution; after which the country was gradually tranquillized, and the 
benefits of the new system of government wen^ sensibly felt. The farming 
of revenues, one of the greatc'st sources of o])pression in India, was abo- 
lished, and the collection, of the rents left in the hands of tlu' hereditary 
headmen of the villages, who were the government agents, as in the Madras 
presidency. The holders of jaghirs or feudal estates were to l)c left in pos- 
session of their lands, so long as they showed no disatfection towards the 
new nders of the country. 

The administration of the Marquis of Hastings, was a period of consi- 
derable improvement in India. It was undiT the aus])ices of this highly 
talented nobleman, that the great canals which hav() perpetuated the 
names of Ali Mercian Khan and the Mrnperor Feroze Shah, were re- 
opened; and a new^ one, since finished, was projected, to run through the 
country east of the Jumna, l^he famous canal of Ali Mcrdan Khan, and 
the ceremony of its opening, have been already dciseribcd. It passes 
through Uedhi, and by means of an extensive acpiediict, supjdies the Em- 
peroFs palace with constant streams of fresli water. In the space between 
the hills near Delhi and the palace, there are innumerable (‘hannels under 
ground, wdiich condiK*t the w ater to the houses of the nobles, as well as to 
each division of the city; so that the wdiole community arc bountifully 
supplied with it. Numerous mills have been erected on both these canals. 

Many tracts of jutigle have since been cleared and brought under culti- 
vation, and the land has altogether become more valuable. Tlie Governor 
General also formed a new road, two hundred miles in length, from the 
commercial town of Mirzapore, on the Ganges, to that of Jubbulpore on 
the Nerbudda; a most useful work, since the generality of the roads in 
central India arc impassable for wheel carriages during the greater part 
of the year, so that, on a failure of the crops, the poor people were some- 
times reduced to a state of starvation, because there w^ere no means of 
sending supplies from the more fertile districts, an evil that is remedied to 
a great extent by the new road of Mirzapore. 

The establishment of schools for the instruction of natives was begun 
by the Marquis of Hastings; and the Hindu College at Poona was insti- 
tuted during his government. 
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THE Marquis of Hastings, in 1828, was succeeded in tlie government of 
India, by Lord Amherst, who had been employed, a few years previously, to 
conduct an embassy to the court of Peking, on the subject of the grievances 
sustained by the British merchants at Canton. India was, at this period, in 
a state of unusual tranquillity, owing to the wise and successful measures 
of the late Governor General; but scarcely had Lord Amherst Jissumed 
the control of affairs, when the English became involved in a war with the 
Burmese, which originated in the following circumstances. 

In the province of Arracan, belonging to the Bunnan empire, were 
extensive tracts of country cultivated by a race of people who were held in 
bondage by the sovereign, who was styled King of Ava. These slaves 
having long suffered under the most oppressive treatment, had, during the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, begun to emigrate in vast numbers, 
seeking shelter in the British territories, where they were reduced to the 
greatest distress, and many perished from want; until the government of 
Calcutta took their case into consideration, and resolved to settle them on 
the waste lands of Chittagong, a province adjoining Arracan. In the 
meantime, provision was made for the relief of their immediate necessities, 
until, by degrees, they were established in villages constructcnl by them- 
selves, and had cleared tracts of forest land for cultivation. 

Many complaints were made, from time to time, by the Burmese govern- 
ment, respecting the protection afforded to the refugees, who were claimed 
as slaves of the state; but the British rulers did not think themselves 
justified in expelling, by force, a large body of people who had come to 
them for shelter from oppression; nor would it have been easy or politic 
to have done so, as they amounted to many thousands of families, who 
had cleared and were cultivating a vast defd of land, previously unpro- 
ductive. 

Many and violent were the disputes that arose at various times between 
the British government, and the court of Ava, respecting the emigrants; 
but no serious hostilities occurred, till after the arrival of Lord Amherst, 
at Calcutta, when the Burmese, without any previous declaration of war, 
took possession of a small island, near Chittagong, belonging to the Eng- 



libh, and couiuiittcd other acts of aggression, whicli obliged tlic IJritisb 
autlioritics to send an army into tlic IJiirman einpircj. A war was tlins 
(‘ommcnccd, wliicli lasted about two years, and was carried on entirely 

within the domi- 
nions of the King 
of Ava, who was 
obliged, in the 
end, to make 
peace on such 
terms as Mere 
dictated by the 
English, who ac- 
quired by the 
liunnfsf' war hoat, treaty a larg(j ad- 

dition of territory on tlie eastern coast of the l^ay of B(a)gal. 

The details of this war, like those of most of the pre\ ions wars in India, 
possess very little general interest; but one of its iin})ortant results wuis, 
the annexation to the British territories of the extensive province of Assam* 
of which the right of sovereignty was transfernid b}^ the King of Ava to tlie 
English. Assam is an immense plain, watered by many large rivers, and 
situated between India and China. It is bounded on all sides but the west 
by chains of lofty mountains, and bears a great resemblance to China, in 
its general features. 

Much of the country is under rice cultivation, but there are large tracts 
covered with timber trees, some of wbicli arc so large, that they will admit 
of being hollowed into barges of a considerable size, and these vessels arc 
very numerous, as all carriage is by water. Elephants, Rhinoceroses, and 
all the animals common to the forests in the neighbourhood of the lower 
Ganges, are also found in the forests of Assam. It is supposed that the 
origiufd inhabitants came from China, and were, at some distant period, a 
numerous and wealthy people, as the remains of cities and t tun pies, now 
overrun with tangled shrubs, indicate the former existence of a large 
po]) Illation. 

The Emperor Akbcr conquered Assam, which was then added to the 
Mogul Empire; but the frequent floods, the inroads of the mountaineers, 
and the wars of the native chiefs, reduced the countiy, iii time, to a most 
deplorable state; and it fell under the dominion of the Burmese, who 
treated the inhabitants with so much cruelty, that they gladly seized the 
opportunity of this war to place themselves under British protection; and 




thus the conritiy of Assaiu wius added to our eastern empire. Tlie people 
consist of Hindus, Moharuinedaiis, and a few Christians, descended from 
the Portuguese. They arc, in general, exceedingly poor, and many of 
them are slaves. Tlu^ soil and climate of Assam are favourable for the 
growth of the tea-plant, which is already cultivated there to some extent, 
by a company fornujd for that purpose. 

After the successful termination of the Burmese war, the Governor Ge- 
neral made a visit to the court of Delhi, to settle a point of some import- 
ance, wliich was, the relative position in which the British government and 
the Emperor were to stand, in future, with regard to each other. Hitherto, 
the sovereign of Delhi had been left in possession of the nominal suprem- 
acy o^'er all the other powers in India; but it was now thought a fit time 
to assert the independence of British authority; and the powerless monarch, 
Akber the Second, had no alternative but to acquiesce in a measure that 
deprived him of the last shadow of imperial dignity; still he was painfully 
alive to this additional humiliation, and sent an embassy to represent his 
case at the court of England, in tlie hope of being restored to his former 
rank, as superior lord of India, but the mission was unsuccessful. The 
ambassador, on this occasion, was the Ilaja Ilammohiin Jloy, a Hindu, dis- 
tinguished for his high rank, talents, and knowledge of English literature. 

During the administnitiou of Lord Amherst, au expedition was sent to 
Bhurtpore, one of the upper provinces, for the purpose of restoring to the 
throne the rightful heir, an infant, whose place had been usurped by his 
cousin, Doorjun Sal. The enterprise was both difficult and dangerous, 
on account of the strongly-fortified position of the city, which is seated 
in the midst of a plain, surrounded by an extensive forest, approaching 
nearly to the edge of a wide moat, that could, at any time be filled with 
water from a neighbouring lake. The town was also defended by a 
wall, flanked with strong towers and bastions; and the citadel was in- 
closed by a separate wall and moat. The siege of this celebrated fortress, 
which had hitherto been considered as impregnable, was commenced on 
the 23rd of December, 1825; and it was taken by storm, on the 18th of 
the following month; when Doorjun Sal was made a captive, and con- 
veyed to the fortress of Allahabad, where he occupied a suite of apart- 
ments assigned to state prisoners of rank, and was allowed to receive 
English visitors. 

The young Raja thus recovered his inheritance; but, according to the 
terms stipulated, his dominions were placed under the protection of the 
British government. 
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LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK. 

ORD AMHERST was succeeded in the government of 
India, in 1827, by Lord William Bcntinck, whose ad- 
ministration was distinguished by several acts of great 
importance, one of which was, the suppression of those 
fearful associations of assassins known under the name of Thugs. 

The Thugs had existed in India for more than twenty years. They were 
organized into a regular brotlierhood, and bound to each other by certain 
mysterious rites, wliich gave to tlieir society, in their own eyes, at least, 
the character of a religious order, if the word religious may be thus pro- 
faned. The object of the confederacy was to rob and murder travellers, 
not by attacking tliem openly, in the usual manner of banditti, but by 
assuming various disguises, and indiuaiig j)eoplc to join them for the sake 
ol‘ company. 

It appeal’s strange that, although every body had h(‘,ard of Tlmgs, few 
persons gave credit to the rumours that were spread abroad from time to 
time, of the numerous murders committed by them; for tlic disajipcarancc 
of travellers in India docs not occasion much surprise, nor lead to any 
omiuiries, as the peculiar customs of the Hindus expose them continually 
to such casualties. Erom time immemorial, it has been customary for men 
to make long pilgrimages on foot; and of the thousands who leave their 
homes in the course of a year for that purpose, it is not surprising that 
many should perish from some one of the various accidents to wliich all 
wayfarers are subjected, in traversing the })lains of central India. Robbers 
arc numerous, tigers arc frequently encountered in the jungles, and often 
the weary wanderer can find no better place of repose for the night, than 
the ground, where he is exposed to the dangers of malaria, or the bite of 
some venomous reptile. 

These were causes sufficient to account for the loss of those who, after 
their departure from home were never heard of again; nor was it till the 
attention of the British authorities was called to the fact of many bodies 
being found in the wells of the Doab and Bundelkund, that the truth was 
brought to light. A murder was traced to a party of persons in the ordi- 
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riarv of travciloi’s. They were apprehended, and one of them, on a 
promise that his life siioiild he s]>arc(l, made the dreadful disclosures that 
enabled the govemment to take immediate steps for the suppression of a 
fraternity whose crimes arc unequalled in the annals of any country in the 
world. 

By the confession of this miscreant, it appeared that the Thugs formed 
separate scjcieties, each having a superior, who was obeyed by all the rest. 
1"hey used secret signs, like freemasons, by which they could recognise each 
other, and usually lived in the villages, engaged apparently in the same 
pursuits as the rest of the inhabitants. By this means, they had opportu- 
nities of learning who were going on journeys, and what properly they 
would have about them. Information was then given to the superior, and 
a plan laid to entrap the unsuspecting victim; the most common method 
being for two or three persons to join him on the road, and enter into con- 
versation, when they pretended to discover that they were going to the same 
place Jis he was, and would invite him to become one of their party. To- 
wards evening, they wmuld sit down with him to drink and smoke; when, 
on a given signal, only understood by the initiated, a noose was suddenly 
thrown over the head of the unfortunate truvcllm', wlio was strangled in an 
instant. The body was then robbed, and thrown into a well, or a grave 
that had been prepared for the purpose. These murders were not always 
single; but parties of four or five, or even more, were often despatched 
at once, and the bodies hastily buried. 

Such was the diabolical system that had been carried on to an enormous 
extent, for above twenty years, when it was discovered as before mentioned; 
and vigorous measures w^ere adopted for the apprehension of the Thugs, 
who were conveyed to Sangor, the ca})ital of the Nerbudda districts in 
central India, and the place appointed for their trial. Numbers of them, 
betrajTd by their former companions, were taken in the villages in which 
they resided, by parties of Sepoys sent for that purpose, accompanied by 
those who had given the information, and whose presence was necessary to 
identify the culprits. 

Great was the horror of the villagers on such occasions, to find that 
some of their intimate friends and neighbours were no other than Thugs; 
and happy were they to sec these wolves in sheep^s clothing marched off to 
the prisons of Sangor. Property to an immense amount was usually found 
in their houses, consisting of such valuables as were likely to have been 
taken from travellers. All that could be identified, was restored to the 
iamilies of the unfortunate individuals from whom it had been taken, and 
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the rest was sold for government; and the proceeds were employed in the 
erection of two new prisons, at Saiifijor. 

By tlic cud of 183G, above two tlionsand Thugs had been brought to 
trial. Many were hanged^ some imprisoned for life; and others transported 
to penal settlements; but although their associations were thus, in a great 
measure broken up, it is to be feared they are not, even yet, totally sub- 
dued in some of the wildest parts of the country. 

Another great benefit conferred on the Hindu poiiulation, about this 
time, was the abolition of the rite of suttee, throughout all the territories 
under British authority. This humane measure was strongly opposed by 
a numerous class of the natives, whose prejudices were in favour of ancient 
customs; but happily, there were many who, more enlightened, wwmly 
applauded the act that prohibited the burning of widows; and it is to be 
hoped that the efforts which arc made to bestow the blessings of education 
on the people of India, will lead, in time, to the extinction of this revolting 
sacrifice, even in the independent native states. 

Lord William Bentinck was a great friend to the diffusion of knowledge 
among the Hindus, who are in great measure indebted to his benevolent 
exertions for their present improved state. Under the auspices of that 
excellent nobleman, many schools were instituted in various parts of India, 
where the pupils were provided with translations of the best English works 
on historic geography, mechanics, and other useful branches of knowledge; 
but in the year 1835, it was resolved that the English language should be 
the medium of instruction throughout the country; and since that time, 
English has been studied at the more remote courts of Hindostan, and 
English tutors have been engaged to educate the sons of many of the rajas. 
Runject Singh, the ruler of the Punjab, consented to the establivsliment of 
an English school at Lahore, his capital; and some of the princes of 
Rajputana followed his example. 

It was during the administration of Lord William Bentinck, in 1833, 
that the expiration of the Company’s charter, produced a material change in 
the commercial affairs of India, by depriving that body of all its exclusive 
rights, as a trading association, and abolishing the restrictions that had 
hitherto prevented private individuals from holding lands in the British 
possessions, or trading to the interior without a license. 

The monopoly of the China trade was abolished by the new charter, 
which was granted for twelve years, but the government of India was left 
in the hands of the Company. About the same time, two of the native 
princes, the King of Mysore, and the Raja of Coorg, were deposed, on 
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account of their bad government, and tlieir territories annexed to the 
British dominions. 

Up to this time, the British empire in India had been divided into the 
tlirce presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay; but in consecpicnce of 
these acquisitions of territory, a fourth presidency was established for the 
north-west provinces, including Delhi and Agra^ the seat of which was 



Palace of Allahabad, 

at Allahabad, where the Governor resides in the ancient fortress of the 
Emperor Akber. 

Each presidency has its separate army, but the Governor- General is 
commandcr-in-chief of the whole; and he has authority to make peace or 
war, and to direct the military operations in any part of the country. The 
number of European troops stationed in India, is about thirty thousand, 
of whom two thirds are Queen^s regiments, and the rest in the pay of the 
East India Company; but the main body of the Indian army is composed 
of native troops, or sepoys, whose numbers vary according to exigencies, 
but generally average above two hundred thousand men. Most of the 
Hindu sepoys in the Bengal army are men of high caste, principally 
llajputs and Bramins, but there are also many Musselman soldiers in all 
the regiments, and all are at liberty to observe the ceremonies of their 
religion, which is, no doubt, one great means of preserving their attach- 
ment and fidelity. When old or disabled, the sepoy retires on a pension to 
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liis native villaji^e, (^jUTvin^ with liini liis soldier’s miifonn, which he proudly 
displays on all festive* ocerasions. 

In 1835, Lo]’d William Bentiiudi resigned the p^overnment of India, and 
Lord Auckland was appointed to succeed him, but did not arrive at ('alcutta 
until the follo\\i 11 ^ year. In the mean time, the administration was con- 
ducted by Sir Charles Metcalf, who distinguished liiinself by abolishing tlie 
strict censorship to wliiedi the ])ress had, till then, been subjected. 

The progress of publication in India, within the last thirty years, has 
been very considerable. In 1811, there was only one newspaper, which 
was printed at Calcutta, and called the Calcutta (iazette; wliereas there 
are now daily and Aveekly papers printed at every lai’ge British station, be- 
sides a great number of magazines and othc*r j)eriodicals, both in thc^ 
English and native languages; and many f>f the printing odices are 
managed entirely by natives. 


LORD AUCKLAND. 

TTINDOSTAN had never been in a more tranquil state than at the time 
when Lord Auckland arrived at Calcutta in i83(>, invested with the higli 
functions of Governor-Ceneral of the British eastern empire. All then 
appeared to promise a continuance of peace, and the uninterrupted progress 
of those improvements so steadily and effectually pursued by his prede- 
cessor; but the calm was not of long duration; and the attention of the 
government was soon engrossed by the affairs of (^abul, which led our 
armies, for the first time, across the Indus, and replaced on the tlirone the 
long-exiled monarch of that kingdom. 

Before the commencement of that war, a revolution had occurred in the 
kingdom of Oude, a considerable state, dependent on the Oovernment of 
Bengal, but ruled by its own sovereign, whose court is the only one now 
existing in Hindostan, that retains any of the splendour formerly exhibited 
by the Indian princes. 

It may be remembered that, after the conquest of Bengal, Sujah Dowlah, 
the Nabob Vizier of Oude, surrendered himself to the English, on certain 
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terms; and was restored to his former dignity, on condition that lie should 
(mt(‘r into a lasting alliance with the British (loverntnent. 

The territory of Oude, under the able management of tliat 

1 ])i‘iiice, formed one of the most important states into wliich the 
Mogul Empire had been divided,* but tin* successors of Sujah 
governed with less ability; and in 1798, a disputed succession 
called for the interference of the British authorities, who placed 
on the throne Saadat Ali, one of tlie elaiinants, who in 
return for this service, agreed to disband the greater 
part of his army, and employ British troops 
for the protection of his dominions. By a 
snl)se(|nent treaty, he surrendered the vain- 
abh* provinces of the Doab and Holiilcniul; 
so that the Ganges became the boundary of 
liis state, and his dependeiurc Avas eonijiletely 
secured by the cstablisbmcmt of tin; import- 
ant military station at Cawiipore, on the 
Ganges, about six. hundred miles from Cal- 
cutta, and not more than fifty from Euck- 
now, the capital of Oude. 

'Fhe cantonments at CaAvnpore extend nearly six miles along the bank of 
the river; and the European residents, independent of tlie military, are 
numerous, some* of them being shopkeepers, others makers of gloves and 
saddlery, for both of whicdi manufactures, Cawnpore is especially celebrated. 
The prill cijial civil officers, such as the judges and collectors of revenue, 
live in magnificent style, according to the Indian fashion, being surrounded 
with a nnmerons train of domestics; as every man^s consequence, in India, 
is estimated by the number of servants belonging to his establishment. 

Cawnpore is considered rather a gay station, as it can boast of a theatre 
for amateur performances, handsome assembly rooms, and a good race- 
course; and it also has the advantage of being sufficiently near to the 
famous city of Lucknow, to admit of excursions thither, at all seasons of 
public festivals and court ceremonies, which far surpass, in grandeur, any 
thing now seen at Dcdhi, 

The Nabob- vizier, or ruler of Oude, although in reality dependent on 
the British Government, was nominally a vassal of the Emperor, until the 
year 1819, when, with the sanction of the Governor General, and Council 
of Calcutta, he assumed the title of king, and became, to a certain extent, 
an independent sovereign ; since he w^as permitted to conduct the internal 
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government of the country, free from any dirc(^t control or interference; 
He was, however, still ohliged to maintain llritish troops in his capital, and 
to receive an J^higlish resident on terms of (‘fpiality at his court, so that lie 
was kej)t in check, as the slightest act detrimental to the Britisli interests 
would have been immediately reported to the authorities at (kilcutta. 

The country of Oude possesses natural advantages that are not exceeded 
in any ])art of India. Its level surface is watered by innunmrable streams 
that fertilize the soil, which, when candidly cultivatc'd, as it was under its 
former rule i‘s, produced rich crops of wluiat, cotton, sugar, opium, indigo, 
and other valuable prodmds; but the mode of taxation had become so 
oppressive, that th(i pciople had no (‘iicouragement to industry, and were 
miserably poor, while niucli good land that might have been tilled for their 
benefit, was lying w^astc. 

Under the government of Saadat Ali and his successor, the kingdom was 
divided into sixteen districts, the revcnuujs of which were farmed to private 
individuals, who paid a certain sum annually to the king, and collected 
the rents from the tenants for their own benefit, ddiere was no cheek on 
their exactions, eonsecpieutly the}^ extorted from the cultivators much more 
than was legally their due; and it Avas owdiig to this oppressive system, that 
many men who, under a better form of government, would have been em- 
ployed in the useful labours of the field, betook tlicmselves to a less honest 
but more lucrative occupation; and thus the whole country was overrun 
with Thugs, and robbers of all descriptions. 

Such w^as the state of Oude, for many years, till Lord William Bentinck ' 
took some very decided steps towards remedying these evils, by making 
preparations for transferring the civil administration to J^higlish officers, 
which certainly woidd have been done, had not the king introduced some 
reforms calculated to relieve the p(U)ple, in a great degree, from the heaA'^y 
burthen of taxation by w^liich tlicy had been oppressed. 

In the year 1887, the death of the sovereign occasioned a violent com- 
motion in the capital of Oude, as it was generally belie\ed tliat two young 
men, whom he had declared to be his sous, liad, in reality, no claim to 
such relationship. The British goverunuuit, therefore, wdiich had long 
been the arbiter in all questions of importance, set aside tlie doubtful 
claims of tlie young men, in favour of Nusseer-ud-Dowlah, thj uncle of 
the late monarch, a prince rather advanced in years. A violent disturb- 
ance ensued in the capital, in which the queen mother took an active part. 
The gates of the palace were forced; the new sovereign, with all the 
English officers w ho w^ere there, w ere seized by the insurgents, headed by 



the (\mvAi in hw i)alan(iuiii; and one of the young princes was formally 
instalk‘(l. lint tlie i>arty of Kussecr-iid-Dowlali triuniphed, in the end; 
juid he reinaiiual King of Oudc, under the protection of the British go- 
venunenl. 



Tlie city of Lucknow, like many Indian towns, looks well at a distance, 
from the imposing appearance of its numerous ciqiolas and minarets; hut 
the streets ar(‘, in general, narrow, dirty, and crowded, except in that 
(juartcjr where the palace and the houses of the great are situated. Some 
of these are very handsome buildings, partaking of both the Ihiropc'.aii and 
Oriental style of architiicture; and iniiny of them are furnished in the 
English fashion, of which the late king was a great admirer. One of his 
palaces, on the river (loorntee, about nine miles above Lucknow, was quite 
an English residence, and to this quiet retreat he was in the liabit of 
making excursions, in a small vsteani-boat, constructed for him, in 1819, by 
an English engineer, the first steam vessel known in India. 

The state processions of the late King of Oude are described as rivalling 
Iho.^e of the Mogul Emperors, in the days of their glory; and his court, 
on occasions of ceremony, as presenting an almost equal display of barbaric 
splendour, llis state carriage is of English construction, and is drawn by 
eight black horses; and his Paulkce, a sort of throne, on which he some- 
times apj)cars in processions, is of wrought gold, and is carried by bearers, 
habited in scarlet vests and fine turbans, profusely ornamented. 

Tlie Mohammedan festivals Jirc celebrated at Lucknow, with great mag- 
inficeuce; and the Europeans attached to the court i\xc usually entertained 
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by his majesty with a combat of wild beasts, and a dinner in the English 
style, with the accompaniment of dances performed by certain female 
(lancers, called, in India, Nautch girls; without whose presence, an enter- 
tainment would be considered dull and insipid. 


KINGDOM OF CABUL. 

THE events of the Afghan war, in which so many Ihiglish families wercj 
deei)ly and personally interested, are so familiar to every one, that a detailed 
a(‘count of tliat unlia])py contest would only be a repetition of an oft told 
tale. A very l)ricf sketch may therefore suthce for the present purpose. 
The (exiled King of ('abul, Shah Shuja, who had continu(‘d to reside at the 
British station of Loodiana, about two hundred miles to the north of Delhi, 
constantly occupied himself in vain attempts to recover his throne; while 
the ambition of Dost Mahommeers brothers, and the succcssc^s of lliinjeet 
Singh, kept the whohi country in a state of anarchy. Kamrau, the prince 
who had compassed the death of Eulteh Khan, and was the bitterest enemy 
of Dost Mahommed, still n'^taincd the government of Herat, and having 
involved himself in a war with Persia, had increased the confusion, by 
bringing the Persians into Afghanistan. 

This war was of some consc(iueucc to the British government, on account 
of the iniluence exercised at the court of Persia by the Kussians, who might 
possibly, have availed themselves of any conquests made by the Persians 
near the frontiers, to send their armies into the Indian territories. On the 
other hand, it was the interest of Dost Mahommed to secure the friendship 
of the Persian monarch, and not to prevent him from proceeding against 
Prince Kamrau; but he w as also anxious to put a stop to the encroachments 
of the Seik ruler, Buujeet Singh; and, with that view, applied for aid to 
Lord Auckland, the Governor General of India, who considered this appli- 
cation as afl’ordiiig him a favourable opportunity of opening a commercial 
intercourse with the countries west of the Indus, and securing the free 
navlgalion (jf that ri\ cr to British merchants. An envoy was despatched to 
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Runjecit Si]i;i:h iit JVsIiawjir, to negoeiate a peace between that great prince 
and the King of Cahnl, which might have been concliidotb but that Dost 
MaljoniHKMl vuis not sjitisfled w itli .sncli concessions as Runjcet was willing 
to innke; and as thei’(' was great reason to believe that he was playing a 
donl)l(‘ part,, by corrcs[)onding secretly with the Rersians and Russians, the 
Hritisli governor withdrew liis intcrlerence with regard to the Seiks, and 
r(*s()Iv(u1 to (lc[)ose the monarch whose conduct was so dangerous. 

^Iliis detcM’niinatioii w as, naturally, a preliminary step towards tlie restora- 
tion of Shah Shuja, who, while he was in power, had cordially entered into 
the views of the British governimmt with regard to Persia; and, on these 
grounds, war was declared against Dost Mahomnied, and two arniic;s w-ere 
pre})ared for the invasion of his kingdom, one to march from Bengal, the 
other from Bombay, and to form a junction with the forces of Shah Shuja, 
at Shikapore, a large commercial town, fifteen miles west of the Indus. 

The route of the Bombay troops lay througli the territories of the Ameers 
of Scinde, who refused to grant them a free ])assage, although there w as a 
treaty of friendship subsisting between them and the British rulers of Hin- 
dostan. It was, therefore, necessary to force a way, and the two prijicipal 
cities, Hyderabad and Kurrachee, were attacked, and taken without much 
trouble, as very little resistance was oflered. The Ameers were so much 
alarmed at these easy conquests, that they not only a(*-cclerated the march 
of the army, but agreed to a new treaty, by which Scinde was added to the 
subjc(;t states, and the troops pursued their w^ay to the place of rendezvous. 

The whole array was asscunblcd at Shikapore in the early ])art of March, 
1HJ39, and began to move towards Candahar, through a wild mountainous 
country, beset by liercc marauding tribes of Bclooches, and suffering se- 
verely from want of water and provisions. After many danger’s and dis- 
tresses, how ever, they reached Candahar, from which the governor, a brother 
of Dost Mahonuned, fled, leaving the city to be occupied by flic British 
forces. Sliah Shuja was here formally reinstated as King of (.abul; and, a 
few weeks after this ceremony, which was performed on the o]>en plain, in 
the midst of the troops, the army proceeded to (lliazni, the celebrated 
ca})ital of the early Mussclraaii conquerors, which was stormed and taken, 
after a desperate conflict wdth the Afghans, w lio defended the town with the 
utmost bravery. 

About this time, the death of Runjeet Singh deprived the Ihiglish of a 
powerful ally, and the eastern nations of one of their greatest rulers. This 
illustrious prince, the fotinder of a vast empire, which, like that of Ahracd, 
of Duraiii, was destined to fall Avilh him to whom it owed its rise, died in 
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and was succorded by his son, Knrnich Sin^h, wlio survived biin 
but a few months, l^hc^ funeral obsc(|uics of the latter were celebrated with 
the saerilice of one of his wives; and on th(^ same day, his son and successor, 
Nehal, was accidentally killed l)y the falling of a b(iam, as he was passing 
under a gateway on his (;l(‘phant. '^fliis cv(*nt gaN(^ rise to much confusion 
in the state, as there was no direct heir to th(‘ crown; and one party sup- 
ported Dhian Singh, who had been Runjeet’s chief minist(n’; while the 
0])posite faction proclaimcul S]u*rc Singh, another prince of the family. 

Such was the state of atfaij-s in the Punjab during the early part of tlie 
Afghan war, consec|nently, tlie Seiks wctc too much occupied with their own 
troubles, to afford that ellicient aid Avhich had b(‘cu e\pectt*d from the 
friendly alliance that had subsisted between the British government and the 
late monarch, Runjeet Singh. 
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In the mean time, Dost Mahomined had taken refuge in Bokhara, where 
he was treacherously thrown into prison by the King of that country, who 
seems to have had no other object in so doing, but to force him co surrender 
his jewels, which are of immense value. He contrived, however, to cfiect his 
escape, by bribing one of his guards, wlio undertook to ])rocure. him a fleet 
horse, and to guide him beyond the frontiers. The plan w as successful, and 
the fugitives prince, after several hair-br(^adth escapes, reached a place of 



sjilcty, and bnpran to nssenildc friends around him, with a view of expelling his 
rival, and the Hritisli, from Cahul, of Avhich he had the greatest hopes, as he 
knew that Shah Slinja A\as unpopular, and tliat nothing but the power of 
tliosc wlu) had placed him on the tlironc, could keep him there. A detach- 
ment liad Ixjcn left for tlui jn'otection of the monarch in the capital, but the 
main body of the army had returned to their several stations, consequently, 
[lost Maliomracd flattered himself with hopes that their absence would be 
favourabh^ to Ids success; but he was disappointed; for, after having twice 
atta(dved the protecting force, he was made prisoner, and given up to Sir 
William M^Naghtcn, the British resident at Cabul. He was then sent to 
Calcutta, where he was received by the (xovennor (ieiieral with the respect 
due to his rank, and although a captive, was treated as a distinguished 
guest, until he obtained permission to retire, with his family, to Tjoodiana, 
where the house was assigned to him that had so long been the residence of 
Shah Shuja. That monarch seemed to be now fully rc-(;stablished, and his 
capital for some time remained tranquil; but tlie protective force, whicdi was 
stationed about five miles from the city, was frequently engaged in skir- 
mishes with some of the mountahi tribes, who w^ere in the habit of j)lund cor- 
ing the mails on their way from Calcutta to Cabid, and committing various 
kinds of depredations. 

Cabul is a large walled city, inhabited by people of many nations. The 
houses, which arc only two stories high, are mostly built of wood, or 
unburnt brick, and are mean in appearance; but the great bazaar, sitice 
destroyed, was one of the hirgest and most elegant in all the east. It was 
built by the famous Ali Merdau Khan, iu the time of Aiirengzcbe, and was 
the great emporium of the trade of central Asia ; but it exists no longer, 
having been destroyed by the British before they quitted the country at the 
conclusion of the war. 

In the month of April, 1841, General Elphinstone assumed the command 
of the British army at Cabul, which, at that time, was perfectly tranquil, 
and its inhabitants peacefully engaged in their various occupations. The 
ladies of many of the British officers had accompanied their husbands, and 
were residing with them in the city, some of them having their children 
with them. The privations they suffered, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, were very great, among a people to whom the comforts of 
European life are utterly unknown; but to these inconveniences were soon 
added the horrors of an insurrection, which broke out on the second of 
November, caused, as it was afterwards discovered, by a seditious letter 
addressed bv one of the Ghilzie tribe to some of the most influential chiefs 
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at Cabul, informing tliem that it was the iuientioii of the British envoy to 
seize, and send them all to London. A general tumult ensued. The 
houses of all the British residents in the city were furiously assailed, and 
several distinguished officers, among whom was Sir Alexander Burnes, lost 
their lives in the confusion. The revolt increased to such an alarming 
height, not only in the capital, but also among tlic tribes of the surrounding 
country, that it was thought advisable to endeavour to make terms with the 
leaders, the principal of whom was Akbcr Khan, the favourite son of Dost 
Mahoinmcd. The conduct of Akber during the whole of this war, afforded 
a striking illustration of aristocratic manners among half-civilised nations, 
the courtesy of a prince being strangely mixed with the ferocity of a bar- 
barian in his intercourse with his enemies. 

In the meantime, Shah Sliuja had kept liimself closely shut up in the 
Bala Hissar, the palace and citadel of Cabul, which was partly garrisoned 
with British troops, where he anxiously awaited the result of the insurrec- 
tion. It soon, however, became apparent that the revolt was not confined 
to the capital, but was general all over the country. The situation of the 
British was one of extreme peril, being in want of supplies of all kinds, and 
surrounded by hostile tribes of warlike barbarians, who occupied all the 
roads by which assistance might be sent. The nearest British station was 
six hundred miles distant; the road to any place lay through mountainous 
passes, many miles in length, choked up wnth snow, and beset by the 
(Uicmy, while the soldiers were already falling victims to the severity of a 
Cabul winter, which was more especially fatal to the Sepoys, who, bred in 
the sultry climate of India, were utterly incapable of enduring the rigour 
of such a winter, the ground in Cabul being covered with deep snows 
during five months of the year. Under these circumstances, the British 
envoy. Sir WiUiam M^Naghten, resolved on making terms, if possible, with 
Akber Khan, who gave him a meeting on the plain, where a long con- 
ference took place relative to a treaty of peace, which was concluded, 
on condition that Shah Shuja should abdicate the throne of Cabul, and 
Dost Mahommed be reinstated. The British troops were to be withdrawn 
from the citadel, and join the rest of the army at the cantonments, and 
Akber himself undertook to escort them thither, to protect them from the 
Ghilzies, and other tribes that were hovering about the neighbourhood. 
During this movement, some signs of treachery on the part of the chief 
spread dismay amongst the already dispirited troops, who w ere fired upon 
ere they had reached the cantonments. 

It was now that the increasing distresses of the army induced Sir William 
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M^Nagiiteii to give Akber a second meeting. The interview, which took 
place outside the city, terminated fatally to the envoy, who, in full confi- 
dence of Akber's sincerity, repaired to the spot, accompanied by only a very 
small retinue. After a short conference, Akber betrayed tlie treachery of 
his intentions, by provoking a misunderstanding, when, attempting to seize 
Sir William M^Naghten, and to make him prisoner, a scuffle ensued: Sir 
William was shot by the hand of Akber, and two or three other officers 
were also sacrificed at the onset of the chiefs, while the rest of the party 
were carried oft‘ as prisoners. 

The place of the murdered envoy was supplied \)y Major Pottinger, who 
renewed the negociations with Akber; and it was finally arranged that the 
British army should be jiermittcd to leave Cabul, and proceed to Jellalabad, 
a small fortified town between the capital and Pesliawer, then held by 
General Nott. 

The retreat of the Britisli from Cabul may well be compared to that of 
the French from Moscow, but was, if possible, more calamitous, owing to 
the vast number of women and children who encumbered the army, adding 
greatly to the miseries of those who had no means of protecting them from 
the inclemency of the weather, or the cravings of hunger. Their way lay 
through the rugged narrow defiles of Khoord Cabul, Tezeen, JugduUock, 
and Khyber, the latter of which gives its name to a mountain tribe, who 
had long been in the habit of receiving an annual tribute, or black mail, 
from the government of C^abnl, for the free transit of tlie pass; but as this 
tribute had been unwisely discontinued by Shall Shuja, the Khyberries 
had become the fierce and implacable enemies of that monarch and his 
supporters; so that it was only through the influence of Akber Khan 
that the British troops could hope to march through the Khyber pass iu 
safety. To depend on this wily chief, was a desperate alternative, yet, 
under the existing circumstances, it aflbrded the only means of avoiding 
certain destruction; therefore, it was resolved ratlier to brave the dangers 
of a retreat, than to remain with the wretched prospect of perishing for 
want of food and clothing. 

The march was commenced on the sixth of January, 1842, and no sooner 
had the cantonments been evacuated, than the Afghans rushed in, and set 
fire to them, carrying off every article that had been left. This hostile 
movement was followed up by the pursuit of the retreating army, and, not- 
withstanding the treaty made with Akber, the baggage was seized, and those 
who attempted to defend it, were cut down by the well-armed and mounted 
barbarians, large bands of whom kept hovering around. It ought to b(‘ 
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borne in mind, that the fugitives were not all soldiers, but that many were 
women and children, and that the mere camp followers were more than 
double the number ol the troops, whose difficulties were considerably in- 
creased by the care of so many helpless [)ersons. 
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The circumstances attending the annihilation of that unfortunate army 
Avill long be remembered, Sonu' perished jniscrably in the snow; others 
were made prisoners; hut the greater number fell in the narrow passes of 
the mountains, under the murderous attacks of the (Ihilzics, Khyberries, 
and other barbarous hordes, whom Akher had promised to restrain from vio- 
lence. From the very commencement of the march, the chief had kept near 
the army, for the purpose, probably, of taking advantage of every circum- 
stance that might arise, but contriving, at the same time, to preserve such 
an appearance of good faith, that many believed his intentions w^ere friendly, 
until undeceived by subsequent occurrences. Ilis first act was to get into 
his power some of the principal officers, and their families, wffiicli he did, by 
presenting himself, a):>out three days after their depai*turc from Cabul, offer- 
ing to take the ladies and children back under his own proteccion, as the 
only means of saving them from the fierce hordes by whom they were 
surrounded. The invitation was extended to such of the officers as chose to 
return, and was accepted by those wffio were wounded, or whose wives were 
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about to become the j^ucsts or captives, they knew not which, of a barbarian 
prince. They Aven* conducted to one of those small foris already men- 
tioned as the residences of the khans, or heads of tribes, where the accom- 
modations were so rude and scanty, that an English peasant's cot might be 
termed a luxurious abode, compared with the dwelling of an Afghan noble- 
man. Three djirk hovels, utterly destitute of furniture, were allotted for the' 
use of the Europeans, wlio were almost stifled wdth the smoke of a w^ood 
fire, which could oidy find vent through the doorway. Pood for the whole 
party was furnished in one dish, without a single knife, fork, or spoon, and 
the only place of repose w^as the floor, spread with sheepskins; yet these 
were the best accommodations the jdacc afforded; nor docs it appear that 
the chief himself was better lodged or entertained; so that, according to the 
customs of the country, the prisoners were Avell treated. Among the num- 
ber, were Lady Sale and the widow of Sir William M^Naghten, with about 
seveti other ladies, most of whom had their children with tliem, and were 
consoled by the presence of their husbands. The new envoy, Major Potiin- 
ger, and General Elphinstone, were also among the captives, the latter 
having gone to Akber^s camp, in the hope of inducing him to exert his 
influence in restraining the mountain tribes that cut off the retreat of the 
army through the passes. This the chief promised to do, but detained the 
general as a hostage for the performance of certain articles of the treaty, 
while the unfortunate array was left to its fate. 

Akber soon removed his prisoners to the strong fort of Buddeeabad, near 
Tezeen, belonging to his father-in-law, a Ghilzie chief, on the way to Avhich, 
they had to pass the Khoord Cabul pass, where they beheld, with horror, 
the remains of many hundreds of those who had left Cabul with them only a 
few days previously, and whose sufferings had been terminated by the most 
painful deaths. The fort of Buddeeabad, destined to be the abode of the 
prisoners for three long months, is situated in a narrow valley, enclosed by 
lofty precipitous hills, and fortified with a wall and ditch. Akber, who had 
assumed the title of Sirdar, paid great attention to their comforts, as far as 
circumstances would permit, and they were allowed to correspond with their 
friends at Jellalabad, where General Sale was then in command, who sent 
them clothing, letters, and newspapers, the value of which, to persons thus 
situated, may be well understood. General Elphinstone, whose health had 
sunk under the pressure of anxiety and misfortune, died soon after his 
melancholy journey to Tezeen, and his body was sent to Jellalabad for 
interment. 

In the mean time, the inhabitants of Cabul were divided into several fac- 
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tions, each of which set up a different claimant for the throne. The assas- 
sination of Sliah Shnja in March, 1842, who was shot by one of the chiefs 
as they Avcrc ridiiif^ tof^ether, close to tlic city, gave still more room for 
contention; and, amid the confusion that ensued, Fntteh Jung, the eldest 
son of the murdered monarch, obtained possession of the citadel. He soon 
made terms with Akber, who became vizier; in which capacity he ruled, for 
some time, with absolute sway at Cabul, and, at length, imprisoned his royal 
master, in consequence of having intercepted a letter, written by Futtch Jung, 
and addressed to General Pollock, containing proposals by no means suited 
to the views of the vizier. Futtch Juugliad repeatedly desired that the pri- 
soners should be given up to him, a demand which Akber had decidedly re- 
fused to comply with. The monarch, therefore, had written to the English 
general, urging his speedy advance, promising to aid in liberating the cap- 
tives, and crushing th(^ power of Akber KhaTi. The vizier had no sooner 
discovered this correspondence, than he ])laccd Futtch Jung in confinement, 
from which, however, he soon escaped, by means of a hole in the roof of his 
prison, and fled to the British camp; but his friendly intentions towards the 
English had nearly proved the ruin of those who were in the power of 
Akber, who juit a stop to all intercourse between them and their friends at 
Jellalabad, and declared that, the moment he should hear of the approach of 
British troops, he would send them all to Tartary, and make slaves of them. 
They had been removed from the fortress at Tezeen, to one about three 
miles from Cabul, where they were now kept in horrible suspense as to 
their ultimate fate. 

In the meantime, Ghazni had been recovered by the Afghans, and nine 
British officers made prisoners, who, at the latter end of August, joined 
their companions in misfortune at Cabul. AH were then sent off under 
a strong escort, they knew not whither, or with what intent, and continued 
their journey for seventeen days, through a beautiful country, where the 
lanes were overshadowed by mulberry trees, and the finest fruits were 
seen in profusion around; but the scene had no charms for the heart-sick, 
dispirited travellers, who were lodged at night in different forts, well 
guarded, and, by day, pursued their weary way in ignorance of their ul- 
timate destination. 

General Nott was, at this time, marching towards Ghazni, and General 
Pollock towards Cabul. Akber, therefore, true to his threat, sent orders to 
Saleh Mahommed, the chief who had the charge of the prisoners, to convey 
them all to Kholoom, on the borders of Tartary, where, had this command 
been obeyed, slavery would have been their inevitable doom; but, fortu- 
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nately, Sal(!li Alalioninried had his own reasons for acting a nioro friendly 
part, and offered, for a large reward, to (dft'ct tlieir escape. ft is ne(^dless 
to say with what joy tfie proposal was accepted; and as many chiefs in the 
neighbourliood were well disposed towards the English, the execution of the 
plan was the less difficult. Secret messages w^erc conveyed to the British 
generals that they might send troops to meet the fugitives, who, on the 
sixteenth of September, commenced their perilous flight, knowing that 
instant death awaited them should they be recaptured. The event was 
propitious; and, on the twentietli of September, the captives found them- 
selves once more at liberty, and under the protection of their friends and 
countrymen. The English were again in possession of Cabul, and had 
retaken the city of Ghazni, which they had reduced to ruins, bringing away 
with them, among other spoils, the beautiful sandal wood gates of the an- 
cient temple of Somnath, carried off from that celebrated ])lace of woi*ship 
by Mahmud of Ghazni, as a trophy of his corupiests. I^'liey had since 
formed the entrance to the tomb of that great conqueror, and arc still in 
excellent presciwatiou. 

Akbcr Khan had endeavoured to prevent one division of the British 
forces from reaching Cabul, by intercepting them in the valley of Tezeen, 
where a battle was fought, which ended in his total discomfitures, and be 
was compelled to seek safety in flight, while the British army proeseeded 
triumphantly to the capital, where Shah Poora, a younger son of Shuja, had 
been proclaimed King, Futteh Jung having withdrawn to the British terri- 
tories. 

Lord EUenborough, who hfid succeeded Lord Auckland as Governor 
General, in the early part of 1842, now resolved, as the release of the 
prisoners had been accomplished, to interfere no farther in the affairs of 
Cabul, and to allow Dost Mahommed to return Avith his family, as soon as 
all the troops had left the country. The last division recrossed the Indus 
early in November, 1842, and the deposed monarch, his wives, daughters, 
and other members of his household, Avere conducted AA*ith the respect due 
to their rank, to the frontiers of Afghanistan, of which country he has since 
resumed the government. 
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ARTS AND CUSTOMS. 

THE ternihuitioii of the ^var was cojobratod by llic (loNoriior (liciicrai with 
j^reat public festivities at Ferozcpore, tlu^ ca])ita] of a small state lately ac- 
quired by the liJasI India Coin})any, in eonst'cjnenee of the death of an aged 
princess, who di(*d without lioirs. Ferozcporc was, imdci* the Mogul em- 
|[)erors, a city of consid(;rable importance, being advantageously situated for 
(‘oinmerce near tlie Sutlej, which communicates with the Indus; and as the 
passage of the latter has been secunid, for the purposes of trade, by the 
recent conquest of Scinde, Fcrozeporc has a fair prospect of being restored 
lo all its former pros])crity. Steam vessels now ascend the Indus, and pro- 
ceed by the Sutlej a distance of nine hundred and fifty miles, to that city, 
w'hcre the population has becui lately much increased by fresh settlers, de- 
sirous of benefitting by the newdy-opened trade. A fair has been estab- 
lished, tlie city enlarged and improved by the erection of several handsome 
bazaars; and it is anticipated that Fcrozeporc will shortly become one of the 
<*hief commercial towns of India. 
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The adniiiiistratioii of Lord Ell(mborough has tlms been distinguished by 
the opening of the Indus to merchant ships of all nations^ and also by ano- 
ther vast benefit^ that of the abolition of slavery throughout the British 
flominions in India^ whereby another important step in the moral and social 
condition of the people has been attained. There is, however, still one 
great bar to the perfect civilisation of the Hindus. Christianity has lii- 
therto made but a very limited progress among them, so that notwithstand- 
ing tlie unceasing efforts of European missionaries, the great mass of the 
Indians are idol worshippers, and retain most of the customs appertaining 
to idolatry, so that their domestic habits cannot materially differ from those 
of their forefathers, since almost every act they perform has some reference' 
ti) the superstitions of their religion. The number of converts has always 
been small, and is likely to be increased only as the minds of the people 
become more enlightened; an effect that must naturally result from the 
educational system so successfully pursued by tlie British government, the 
bcnclits of which are extended to both sexes. 

All the cities esteemed holy by the Hindus are still visited, at particular 
seasons, by crowds of pilgrims, wlio are only restrained from the excesses 
which formerly disgraced tlieir worship, by the influence of British au- 
thority. The temple of Juggernaut is still the most frequented, and im- 
mense sums of money are lavished on the maintenance of a numerous 
establishment in honour of its hideous idol, the expenses of which arc paid 
chiefly out of the revenues derived from the temple lands. The tax on pil- 
grims has lately been abolished. The Hindu festivals are usually observed 
with great gaiety; but the splendid spectacles and processions that used to 
be cxliibitcd by the native princes, have since degenerated into paltry show s 
for the amusement of the rabble. 

The progress of education, added to their increased intercourse with 
Europeans, has greatly modified the scruples of the Hindus with regard to 
caste, especially among the higher orders, whose prejudices appear to be 
giving way, by degrees, to more enlarged views. The lower classes adhere 
generally to the superstitions of their creed, but the castes are now so 
numerous, and the distinctions frequently so slight, that it is very difficult 
for them to keep the line of separation. 

The domestic arts of the Hindus arc many and various, for there is 
scarcely any trade that is not practised by them; and almost every consi- 
derable town is famous for some particular art or manufacture. Tims, 
Patna, a wealthy city on the Ganges, and the great mart for opium, is celc- 
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])rate(l for its table linen and 
wax candles; llenares, for itsS 
rich brocades; Mongliir, ano- 
ther town on the Ganges^ for 
steel and iron goods; Calcutta 
and Moorslicdabad for curious 
and elegant toys, while Dellii 
surpasses all other cities for the 
ingenuity of its goldsmiths and 
jewellers. The manufacture of 
paper has been improved^ of 
late years, by the introduction 
of a steam-engine, at Seram - 
pore, the capital of the Danish 
settlements in India; and great improvements have also been made in tlie 
mechanical arts, 

Delhi is the famous mart for the shawls and superb embroidery of India, 
The modern city is called by the natives Shahjeluinabad, from the Emperor, 
Shah Jehan, its founder^ who built the imperial palace, which is enclosed by 
a wall of red granite, a mile in circumference. The celebrated gardens of 
Shalimar, laid out by the same Emperor, at a cost of a milliou of money, are 
now destroyed. Beyond the site of tliese gardens, to the south, extending 
for some miles, are the ruins of the ancient capital, exhibiting tlie remains ot 
its once splendid palaces, mos(|ues, and minarets, which form a singular con- 
trast to the new suburb of European \illas and cantonments. Tlie British 
resident occupies the palace that formerly belonged to Ali Merdan Khan, 
but which has been modernized for the sake of eonvcniencc. The streets ol 
Delhi are hot, crowded, and dusty. English cai-riagcs are in use tlicrc, and 
are seen intermingled with the sedans, palanquins, and little eliaises, drawn 
by bullocks, which are common in many of the cities of India; besides which, 
elephants, camels, and horses, gaily caparisoned, arc continually passing. 
It is the custom for all great men, when riding out in state, to hav(j their 
titles proclaimed aloud before them; and the approach of the Emperor is 
announced by kettle drums, when all persons dismount as the cortege goes 
by. The shops of Delhi exhibit all kinds of European goods, and confec- 
tioners are numerous; for among the arts in which the Indians excel, may 
be reckoned that of making an infinite variety of sweetmeats, all composed 
of sugar, flour, molasses, and spices, for they never use any fruit in them 
except the cocoa nut. 
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All tlu) tov'iis of India are very much infested with beggars, who arc 
chiefly nuindicants of the religious orders, and present a most disgusting 
sight, from dirt, and scarcity of clothing; for the holiness of these fanatics 
appears to he estimated by the wretchedness of their outward appearance, 
and j)iH)j)lc bestow alms on them accordingly. Benares is the great resort 



of these idle, useless beings, who arc there sure of constant donations from 
the multitudes of pilgrims that are always going to and from the holy city, 
as also from the numbers of wealthy individuals in the decline of life, who 
repair thither in hopes to expiate their sins by giving away large sums in 
indiscriminate charity. Benares is a British station, but the cantonments 
arc at Secrole, some little distance from the city, and about five hundred 
miles from Calcutta. 

The mode of travelling in India renders all long journeys extremely 
tedious, difficult, and dangerous. The conveyance is by means of a kind of 
litter, called a palanquin, carried by men, who are changed, like post horses, 
at every ten or twelve miles, there being regular post-masters at certain 
towns and villages, who take care that a fresh set of bearers shall be in 
readiness when wanted. The usual number of these is twelve: eight to 
carry the vehicle, which is slung on poles; two for the luggage, and two to 
act as torch-bearers. They are generally found honest and faithful to their 
trust, but have sometimes been known to abandon their charge in cases of 
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danger, particularly on the appearance of a tiger, the dread of all travellers 
in the unfrequented parts of the coirntry. 

Tiger hunting has always been a favourite sport in India, and used to be 
conducted with great pomp, and on a very grand scale, by the native 
princes, whose retinue sometimes consisted ot twenty thousand persons. 
The chase of the wild hog is also an Indian sport, in which the Europeans 
take great delight, and in the pursuit of which, they frequently rouse a tiger 
from his lair. 

Elephants arc caught in their wild state, by being hunted into an 
enclosure, prepared for the purpose, which is surrounded by a strong fence 
and deep ditch, to |)rcvent their escape. These i)oiiderous creatures are 
found in all the forests and jungles of the southern and eastern provinces, 
and arc taken by the natives, who assemble for that purpose in large bands, 
furnished with fire-arms for their own protection, and with all kinds ol 
noisy instruments to frighten the animals, who mv. thus driven towards the 
enclosure, which tlicy are induced to enter, by the fruits, and other tempt- 
ing baits that arc within it, full in view. A whole herd is thus sometimes 
drawn into the enclosure, the entrance of which is then closed upon them ; 



Trttpptfiff elephants. 

and they are tamed by degrees, being securely fastened to the trees, and 
fed by their mahouts, or men who arc to be their drivers, whose business it 
is to tame, and render tliem fit for service. Each elephant thus Icanis to 
obey his own mahout, although he would, perhaps, be refractory under the 
guidance of any other driver. Most of the great men kee]. elei.hants, 
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which arc aliwost as common in the streets of an Indian city, as horses 
are in London. 

The mitivcs of India, whether Hindu or Mohammedan, attach importance 
to a grand equipage, and a numerous body of attendants; and these outward 
signs of dignity arc so essential to j)ersons liolding official situations, in 
order to secure to them a due share of respect, that it is often necessary for 
an English family to keep an establishment of from twenty to thirty ser- 
vants; an arrangement that is indeed scarcely to be avoided on another 
account; for the greater number of these serving men are Hindus, wlio are 
very careful to observe the rules of caste in one point, that of not interfer- 
ing with each other’s duties; so that every trifling occupation is allotted to 
some particular individual, who will perform that one and no other. The 
expense, however, of keeping so large an establishment, is not very great, as 
tlie wages of native servants arc small, and they furnish themselves with 
food and clothing; for no Hindu woidd eat of a dish that had been set 
before a Christian. They live chiefly on rice and vegetables, and sleep in 
huts near their master’s house. Almost all the household duties are per- 
formed by men, such as dusting the rooms, making the beds, sweeping the 
floors, and a variety of offices that usually fall to the lot of women in 
Europe, the only female domestics employed in English families being 
ladies’ maids and nurses. Owing to the religious prejudices of the Hindus, 
the cooks and men who wait at table, arc always Mohammedans. 
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The Indian system of husbandry lias already been noticed. Tlie farms 
are^ in general, small, and the wealth of the farmer is usually estimated by 
the number of his bullocks. The staple food of the people is rice, but 
potatoes have been introduced into eveiy part of tlie country, and very 
excellent wheat is grown in the northern and western provinces. 

The thrashing 
is performed by 
bullocks, two or 
more of which arc 
yoked together, 
and driven over 
a quantity of 
sheaves spread on 
the ground; and 
thus the grain is 
trodden out very 
quickly. The rice 

or corn is then cleared from the husks by largo fans, and the straw is 
formed into stacks for the cattle, as hay is not known in India. 
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RECENT EVENTS. 

THE Afghan war has been followed by other events of much greater 
relative importance to the power of the British Empire, which is now more 
firmly established and more widely extended over India than that of the 
Moguls ever was, even under their most potent princes. The principal 
historical facts to be recorded, are the conquest of Sciiide, the revolution in 
the Punjab, and the victories of Gwalior, which have brought that state 
completely under the controul of the British government. 

Immediatclv after the restoration of Dost Mahommed to the throne of 
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Cabul, fresh disputes arose between the English government and the 
Ameers of Seinde, relative to tlie free navigation of the Indus, and tlie 
cession, according to treaty, of certain forts with their territories on the 
banks of that river. A detachment of British troops was therefore sent 
into the country, under the command of Sir Charles Napier, with a view 
of forcing the Ameers to fulfil their engagements. Tliis small force, which 
did not amount to three thousand men, was attacked near Hyderabad, by 
the whole Sindian army, composed of several warlike tribes, numbering, 
in all, above twenty thousand soldiers, commanded by the Ameers in 
person, who, after a long and well-fought battle, gave up the contest, and 
surrendered themselves prisoners on the field. The victors then took pos- 
session of the capital, Hyderabad, a mean town, consisting chiefly of nuitl 
hovels, at the base of an eminence, on the summit of which stands the fort, 
in whicli treasures were found, to the amount of above a million of money. 

Although the principal Ameers had given themselves up to the English, 
great efforts were made by the other chiefs to maintain their independence, 
and another battle took place on the 24th of March, 1843, the result of 
which has added the province of Scinde to the British dominions. The 
Ameers were sent as state prisoners to Bombay, and Sir Charles Napier, 
the successful General, was appointed Governor of the country he had 
conquered. Slavery was immediately abolished throughout the whole 
territory of Scinde, and the River Indus was declared open to ships of all 
nations. 

In the mean time, the kingdom of Lahore had been in a state of the 
utmost confusion, in consequence of the civil wars that followed the death 
of Kurruck Singh. The British government took no part in these dissen- 
sions, but maintained a friendly intercourse with Shere Singh, in order to 
secure for the troops in Afghanistan, a free passage through the Punjab, 
from Cabul to British India. 

The condition of the country was, at this time, extremely wretched. 
The great Seik army, which had been organised by Runjeet Singh, on the 
European system, and which in his time had been a powerful force, com- 
manded by European officers, was now disbanded; the roads were infested 
with banditti, who plundered the villages with impunity, and, in many 
instances, set them on fire; so that the miserable peasants were wandering 
about every where, without the means of procuring food or shelter, while 
the government was too weak to afford them protection, and the king was 
regarded in the light of a usurper by many of the greatest nobles of the 
kingdom. 
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Sliere Singli, however, maintained his seat on the throne, until the 
month of September, 1813, wlien he was assassinated hy some of the 
chiefs, in his gardens, during the celebration of a public festival; and his 
son shared the same fate. The citadel of Lahore was then seizc'd by the 
conspirators; Dliyan Singh, the minister, was shot, and the wives and 
children of the murdered princes were barbarously massacred. But the 
success of the insurgents was of short duration, for they were defeated 
before the close of the same day, by the opposite faction, who captured 
their leader, and placed on the throne Dhiillcep Singh, a boy only seven 
years of age, said to be a sou of the great Ilunject. At present, the 
government is conducted by the minister Ileera Singh, but the coutitry is 
still in a very unsettled and miserable condition, and may probably, ere 
long, follow the fortunes of the rest of India, and submit to the authority 
of British nilers. 

Tt now only remains to speak of the affaim of Gwalior, and to trace the 
circumstances that have at length destroyed the independence of that state, 
so long preserved under the government of the family of Sindia. Tlie last 
of those powerful princes died in 1827, leaving no son to succeed him. In 
such cases it is customary in many parts of India for the widow of the 
deceased sovereign, to select from amongst his relatives, some youth to be 
his successor, and she acts as Regent until the adopted heir becomes of age, 

or she chooses to resign her authority. 

This was the course pursued by Baiza Bye, the widow of bindia, who 
ruled over the extensive dominions of her late husband, till the year 1831, 
when Jhundkoo Rao, the chosen prince, became impatient to possess the 
sovereign power, which she was not disposed so soon to relimpiish. A 
violent contest ensued, which was terminated through the mediation of the 
British government, in favour of Jhundkoo Rao, who was acknowledged 
as Maharaja, while the queen consented to retire on a pension of ten lacs 
of rupees, or £100,000 a year, to be paid out of the revenues of the state. 
Jhundkoo Rao Sindia dik in December, 1843, under the same circum- 
stances, with regard to the succession as his predecessor; and as there was 
no direct heir, the British government interfered so far as to direct, or 
rather to sanction, the choice of the widowed Maharanee, or Queen, who 
adopted her deceased husband’s nearest relative, Jyngee Rao Sindia, the 

hov who now hears the title of Maharaja. 

The Mama Sahib, a chief known to be friendly to the British interests, 
was appointed Regent, during the minority; and for some time acted in 
that capacity; hut he was no favourite with the Maharanee, who was, in 
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fact, at the head of a faction hostile to the English, and desirous of deposing 
the Regent apj)oiuted by their authorit 3 ^ He was at length expelled, and 
a rival chief, the Dada Khasgee Walla, placed at the head of the govern- 
ment. This assumption of independence on the part of the Queen and 
her partizans, together with the conduct of the new minister, whose undis- 
guised animosity towards the English, seemed likely to occasion some 
trouble, caused the Governor General of India to adopt prompt and deci- 
sive measures for future security, by reducing the dominions of Sindia to a 
more complete state of subjection. With this view, a British army, accom- 
panied by the Governor General, entered the territories of Gwalior, towards 
the close of the year 1843, and proceeded direct towards the capital, where 
the Mahratta forces were in readiness to oppose them. 

On the 29th of December, two great victories were gained in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gwalior, the one at Maharajporc, by Sir Hugh Gough; the 
other at Punniar, by General Grey. These two engagements cost the lives 
of many of our brave countrymen, but they have effectually put an end to 
the factions that threatened to disturb the peace of the Indo-British empire, 
and will most probably be the means of annexing a large and opulent state 
to our eastern dominions. 



Fort of OuHtlior, 


The fort of Gwalior, so long celebrated for its commanding situation, 
and apparent impregnability, was surrendered immediately after these 
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battles, when the queen and the leading chiefs, with tlie young Maharaja, 
presented themselves in the English camp, to make submissioti, and give 
lip the obnoxious minister, a concession that had previously been demanded 
and refused. 

The tranquillity of the state being thus restored, tlie young Maharaja 
was placed on the throne, and the government will, in future, be conducted 
under the superintendence of British authorities. 

In closing the present volume, it may be [)roper to mention the recall of 
Lord Ellenborough from the Government of India, under an order of the 
Court of Directors of the East India Company, a subject which at present 
engrosses much public attention. 

The exercise of this authority on the part of tliat body, has been made 
without any previous understanding with the British Government, by 
which, however, it has since !)ceu sanctioned, and Sir Henry Hardinge, a 
clever and experienced officer, has, with the full concurrence of the ministers 
of the croAvn, been nominated to succeed tJie late Governor, and iias pro- 
bably, by this time, embarked for India. 

This privilege of recalling a Governor General has never been exercised 
by the Court of Directors, except in the present instance, though the late 
Sir William Bentinck was recalled by that body from his government of 
Madras. 

It may here be added, that till the year 1773 the East India Company 
had been allowed the free exercise of its authority over all its servants, 
whom it appointed or recalled without control. This privilege was more 
clearly defined in 1784, during the ministry of Mr. Pitt; when by a bill, 
called the East India Bill, the right of recalling any officer, even a Governor 
General, was distinctly given both to the Crown and t\w Court of East 
India Directors, independently of each other; and the provisions of this 
bill have since been renewed upon more than one occasion. 
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